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A  G.I.’s  Wager, in 
Korea  Pays  Off 
5  to  1  for  Illinois 


lllinoio  —  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  Daily  News  —  won  a  beauty 
battle  with  Indiana  last  month. 
The  final  reckoning,  a  runaway 
score,  was  5  to  1  for  Illinois. 


It  all  started  many  weeks  ago  in 
Korea.  Sgt.  Norman  K.  Ball,  a 
signal  corps  soldier  there,  kicked 
off  the  fireworks.  He  wrote  to 
Illinois  State  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  photos  to  prove 
that  Illinois  girls  were  prettier 
than  Indiana  cuties.  He  had  a 
little  bet  on  it  with  his  buddies 
and  needed  evidence,  he  said. 


The  Daily  News  backed  the 
sergeant,  called  him  a  true  son 
of  Illineis.  The  Indianapolis 
’•me  •<.  I'v,”  and  the 


Y'li,  lo^  Hometowners, 

Queens  .  eethearts  were 

printed  in  both  newspapers. 
Finally,  at  a  truce  table  in 
Chicago,  five  neutral  soldiers 
shuffled  pictures  of  the  beauties 
— all  unidentified.  They  picked 
five  winners  from  Illinois  and 
one  Hoosier.  The  Daily  News 
presented  leather  jewel  boxes 
to  the  victorious  sextette. 


Illinois'  Prettiest  Daughters  get  gifts  for  sinking  Hoosiers  in  beauty  battle. 
Arthur  E.  Hall.  Daily  News  circulation  director,  presents  leather  Jewel  boxes  to 
(left  to  right)  Jo  Hoppe.  Adrienne  Falcon  and  Renee  Bremen,  all  of  Chicago. 
Other  winners,  similarly  rewarded,  were  Tlllie  Mltchetto,  Collinsville.  Betty 
HuRh.<>.  Robinson,  and  Virginia  Ann  Johnson.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Speed  is  built  into  a  machine,  not  added  on! 


You  don’t  get  super-sonic  speed  in  aircraft  simply  by  revving  up  the  engine. 
Ability  to  operate  at  high  speed  has  to  be  considered  in  the  design  of  every 
component  — from  the  sweep  of  the  wings  to  the  metallurgy  of  the  engine  parts. 


It  takes  the  same  thorough  planning  — from  the  base  to  the  distributor  bar  — 
to  build  speed  into  a  line  composing  machine.  Knowing  this.  Linotype  research 
engineers  painstakingly  studied  magazine  angles,  escapement  mechanisms, 
keyboards  and  rods,  assemblers,  elevators,  mold  disks,  cams,  distributors  — 
every  conceivable  part  — in  developing  the  new  Blue  Streak  Comet. 


Even  with  its  sweeping  innovations,  an  amazing  thing  about  the  Comet  is 
that  VO  /»;<//(>■  /xisic  Linotype  feat  tires  were  retained— con\mc'in»  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  Linotype's  basic  design  principles! 


This  combination  of  sound  basic  engineering  with  thoroughly  tested  innova¬ 
tions  has  given  the  Comet  its  sustained  speed  of  1 2  lines  a  minute,  its  simplicity, 
its  economy.  In  just  one  year’s  time,  this  unbeatable  combination  has  made  it 
the  world  s  largest  selling  line  composing  machine!  Mergcnthaler  Linotype 
Companv.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  In  Canada.  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited.  Toronto. 
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TO  IMMIOUAXTS 

BSIITB  lEHTS  JlllI  BEDDIIte 


1849  -  1981 


In  1851,  just  100  years  ago,  the  population 
of  St.  Paul  was  1,934.  The  boom  was  on, 

many  new  arrivals  lived  in  tents,  the  town 
was  "stretching  like  a  young  giant," 
it  was  the  beginning  of  expansion  that 
has  never  ceased. 
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To  Immich  ints.  — 


CsifiCi  or  Saiirr  Pavl.— 


We  nilvisr  kciiler!< 
who  arc  swarining  into  Saint  Paul  in  such 
iiiuliiluiles,  to  liriiig  along  ti-nN  anil  lieililing, 
to  |irov,ilc  for  their  comfort  until  they  can 
liuilii  houses;  as  if  is  ullerly  impossiblt  to 
hire  a  huililing  in  any  part  of  iho  village; 
although  liuililers  are  at  work  in  every  ili* 
rection,  completing  houses. 


A  careful  and 

accurate  enumeration  of  the  inhabilanU  of  our 
town,  waa  completed  Wedneiduy,  the  8th  inat. 
Ilia  entire  population,  is  one  thooaaud  nine  hon> 
dred  and  thirty-four. 

Kr.Jjy  tlie  I4lli — 


Aootlirr  suinnicr  day.  '  igns 
of  activity  and  preparalioos  for  Liuildiug,  in  every 
part  of  town,  St.  Paul  is  stretching  liUe  a  young 
g'jiat  after  a  nap.  liio  Ktitsoii  and  the  Bilauski 
propiTly.  urc  to  ho  laid  oil'  in  lou,  ns  aJdilkiiis  to 
lha  town.  Will  ilia  proprietors  have  Ilia  aagacily 
to  make  liheral  Iota  aiid  wide  atreclsl  Ona  hun- 
Jrad  feui  it  none  too  wide  for  o  street.  Rcmein. 
her,  that  in  u  ihort  time,  there  will  he  rows  of  tall 
hi  ick  huildings  on  boUi  sidcsof  those  sirecla.  Why 
not  make  room,  not  only  for  lliu  business  that  will 
throng  theto  itrocts,  hat  also  fn  lot  tho  auusMns 
and  thu  air  down  iaio  them*  The  proprietors  of 
St.  Paul,  hitherto,  seem  to  h:iie  had  Conataiiiiuo- 
pto  for  their  model.  In  laying  out  the  tuwu. 


fur  the  sh 
V.  hu  saw 
with  I  . 
hoat  lllal 
evil  lll'-l 
null  9  u 


Heprinled  from  the  Pioneer  Press. 


Break  Ground  for  New  100  Family  Unit 


The  above  heading  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
is  typical.  St.  Paul  has  continued  to  grow.  Today  the 

Twin  Citie.s  offer  a  market  of  more  than  one  million  people. 
The  St.  Paul  "half”  is  covered  exclusively  by  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 


POPULATION  —  20  LARGEST  MARKETS^ 


Rank 

Population 
.  12,831,914 

Ranir 

Population 
.  1,453,556 

. 5,475,535 

3.  Lo:  Anqalef . . 

4  Philadelphia  . 

.  .  2  973,019 

13.  ST.PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS  ... 

14.  Buffalo  . 

.  1,107,336 

.  1,085,606 

.  898,03 1 

.  2i354i507 

T.  San  Franclsco-Oakland  .... 

,  . . 2.214,249 

.  2  205  544 

17.  Kansas  City  . 

.  808,231 

.  802,102 

9.  St.  Louis . 

10.  Washington,  D.  C. . 

. .  _ r,673>67 

19.  Providence  . . 

20.  Seattle  . 

.  732>5I 

.  726,464 

After  102  years  of  continuous 
service,  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  remain  the  only 

newspapers  to  cover 
the  St.  Paul  market. 

No  other  newspaper  has  more 
than  2%  Horning  and 
Evening  circulation  in  the  city. 


A  RIODER  NEWSPAPER 


|ii0iKer|iit99 


■  lODIR  JOHNS,  INC  . 
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Telephone  Folks 
Will  Play  Santa 
for  Thousands  of  Kids 


As  you  read  this,  telephone  operators  all  over  the  country 
are  dressing  thousands  of  dolls  for  distribution  to  children’s 
homes  and  hospitals  at  Christinas. 

Down  in  Texas,  other  telephone  people  arc  packing  gay 
gift  boxes  for  remote  farm  families.  On  December  24,  the 
pilot  who  patrols  Long  Distance  cables  across  the  lonely  plains 
will  drop  them  by  parachute  and  wave  a  friendly  “NIerry 
Christmas  to  All”  by  waggling  the  wings  of  his  plane. 

Throughout  the  Bell  System,  thousands  of  other  telephone 
men  and  women  are  collecting  food,  candy,  toys  and  ^llars 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 


It’s  a  long-time  telephone  tradition  —  and  a  rather  natural 
one.  The  spirit  of  service  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas  are 
preth’  close  together.  And  telephone  folks  tiy-  to  be  good 
citizens  all  year  ’round. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderA 


A  Sterile  Craft?  Let  Schools 
Require  Cultural  Courses 


To  THE  Editor:  apprentice  carpenters.  Yet  news 

What  do  our  schools  of  journal-  papermen’s  work  is  not  with  nails 
ism  aim  to  accomplish?  Are  they  and  hammers,  but  with  life  and  ■ 
trying  to  turn  out  journeymen  who  thought  and  the  action  of  tht 
can  cover  a  speech  or  a  murder,  world.  A  carpenter  who  hasn't 
and  write  a  passable  story  about  it,  learned  to  hammer  nails  properl; 
with  all  the  “W’s”  where  they  gets  a  bashed  thumb.  A  newspaper- 


ought  to  be?  Or  are  they  supposed 
to  be  supplying  the  newspaper 
world  with  adequately  educated 
men  and  women  who  will  be 
ready,  when  their  time  comes,  to 
head  news  staffs,  lead  the  thought 
of  their  communities  and  perhaps 
the  nation? 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  dispute 
over  whether  foreign  languages 
have  a  place  in  the  curricula  of 
our  schools  of  journalism.  In  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  article  of 
Nov.  24,  by  Dwight  Bentel,  only 
one  voice  was  raised  in  defense 
of  learning  any  language  but  Eng¬ 
lish.  There  are  all  too  few  educat¬ 
ors  in  journalism  who  believe  with 
Prof.  P.  I.  Reed  of  West  Virginia 
that  a  foreign  language  require¬ 
ment  belongs  in  the  course  of 
study.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  sterile  craftsmen, 
rather  than  rounded,  educated 
men,  come  out  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  the  despair  of  editors. 

«  *  * 

The  opponents  of  languages  ap¬ 
ply  pragmatic  arguments.  They  de¬ 
mand  proof  of  the  benefits  of 
knowing  a  foreign  language.  Let’s 
go  further:  What  is  the  benefit  of 
listening  to  fine  music,  of  looking 
at  paint  put  on  canvas  by  men  long 
dead,  of  raising  flowers?  Not  one 
of  these  has  tangible  value  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  newspaperman,  not  one  can 
be  credited  with  any  given  dollar 
or  dollar  and  a  half  in  a  paycheck. 
All  of  them,  however,  have  a  part 
in  “making  the  full  man,”  as  much 
as  the  reading  which  Bacon  ad¬ 
vised.  And  of  all  professional  men, 
newspapermen  need  to  be  “full 
men,”  not  trained  only  to  the  nar¬ 
row  groove  of  gathering,  editing 
and  copyreading  news. 

If  pragmatic  arguments  are  to 
be  weighed,  let  us  go  still  further 
with  them.  Has  anyone  “shown 
conclusively”  that  a  full  semester 
devoted  to  feature  writing,  or 
head  writing,  or  some  other  detail 
of  newspaper  work,  contributes 
more  to  turning  out  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  than,  for  instance,  a  se¬ 
mester  of  advanced  Latin? 

One  of  the  “answers”  in  the 
E  &  P  article  recommended  that 
the  time  now  used  for  languages 
be  given  to  English,  with  the  com¬ 
ment,  “One  learns  to  hammer  nails 
by  hammering  nails.”  That  philos¬ 
ophy  is  very  sound — in  training 


man  whose  vision  is  narrow  cai 
mislead  his  city  and  perhaps  evei 
his  nation. 

*  *  * 

Very  properly,  the  E&P  write: 
admonishes  us  to  study  other  na¬ 
tions.  He  says  it  need  not  be  done 
by  trying  to  master  irregulai 
French  verbs.  But  language  is  the 
very  expression  of  a  nation’s  per 
sonality.  French  typifies  the  grace, 
glitter  and  the  complexities  of  the 
French  temperament.  German  per¬ 
sonifies  the  methodical,  precise  and 
sometimes  cumbersome  German 
thought.  Latin  is  characteristic  of 
the  systematic,  empire-building 
Romans.  We  can  best  understand 
a  nation’s  thinking  when  we  know 
the  language  in  which  it  thinb. 
For  example,  who,  reading  the 
flat  (yes,  and  almost  stale  and 
unpre^able)  English  translation 
of  Cicero’s  invective  against  Cati¬ 
line,  would  suspect  that  there  was 
any  fire  in  a  Roman?  Yet  the 
Latin  of  that  speech  roars  ^ 
flashes  with  thunder  and  lightning 
to  make  any  conspirator  cower. 

The  recommendation  that  w 
learn  English  by  studying  Englisli 
{Continued  on  page  4) 


The  Woman's  Page: 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Record:  “The 
bride  was  presented  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  late  uncle.” 

■ 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press' 
“A  radiant  smile,  plus  only  a  clean 
gingham  apron,  can  transform  the 
average  woman  into  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  personality.” 

■ 

Olney  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail:  “The 
couple  exchanged  their  cows  be¬ 
fore  a  beautifully  decorated  altar." 

■ 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times- 
“Mr.  Jack  Blank,  matron  of  honor, 
wore  a  pale  yellow  organdy  over 
taffeta  gown.” 

■ 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index:  “Families  are  smaller  no* 
and  there  are  not  as  many  peopl' 
at  home  to  eat.” 


Vol.  84,  No.  60.  December  8,  1951.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  EsWte  *• 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  ,c 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  jorit  y 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Offlee  at  New  York.  IJ- 
Annual  subscription  $6.00  in  U.  S.  A.;  $6.60  in  Canada;  $6.00  in  other  counlpw 
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REPORTER 


FOR 


UNITED  PRESS 


CLIENTS 


Get  the  science  news  people  want. 
Write  it  so  people  understand  it. 


That's  the  assignment  Paul  F.  Ellis  car¬ 
ries  out  for  United  Press  clients. 


It's  no  book-lined-study  job.  It  takes 
hustling,  covering  ground.  Datelines 
on  Ellis’s  dispatches  show  Oak  Ridge,  Zi 
Francisco,  Paris,  Mexico  City — to  note 
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OVER  200 

NEWSPAPERS 


NCMOTD'S 

HCIIFIM  SERVIC! 


Established  quality,  dependability  and 
economy  are  the  three  BIG  reasons  why 
Micro-Photo  is  the  nation’s  fastest- 
growing  microfilming  service.  That’s  why 
newspapers  everywhere  —  like  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  and  the  Corpus 
Christ!  Caller — specify  Micro-Photo.  And 
that’s  why  you  should  investigate  the 
proven  advantages  of  Micro-Photo  micro¬ 
filming  in  terms  of  your  own  requirements. 


m 


Write  today  for  booklet  on 
modern  microfilming  methods 

MICRO-PHOIO  SERVICE  BOREAy 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


lAJliat  Our  J^eaderA 


continued  from  page  2 

has  its  limitations.  You  can  drive  Nov.  17  ended  on  such  a  so. 
a  student  through  composition  and  note: 

rhetoric  courses  only  so  long;  after  “Master  of  ceremonies  was  Eo 
that  he  becomes  bored  and  rebel-  ward  Stevenson,  publisher  of  tli 
lious,  and  absorbs  little  more.  Ad-  East  Hartford  Gazette,  CEA  pre 
vanced  English  courses,  according-  ident”. 

ly,  specialize  in  various  phases  of  That  paragraph  was  correct  i 
English  literature,  such  as  Chaucer,  all  details  except  the  name.  B 
Spenser,  and  Restoration  Drama,  ward  B.  Stevens  is  the  CEA  presi 
English  as  written  by  Chaucer  is  dent  and  did  preside. 


even  more  dead  than  Latin,  and 
courses  in  “Restoration  Drama” 


Yes,  E.  Robert  Stevenson,  foil 
merly  of  Waterbary  RepubliccM 


and  the  like  very  often  arouse  American,  was  present  as  a  guer. 
more  interest  in  the  lusty  speech  Our  own  Sunday  Post  made , 
and  uninhibited  mores  of  Old  Eng-  similar  error. 


land  than  in  the  glories  of  her  Ian-  Andrew  H.  Lyon, 

guage.  Managing  Editor, 

In  studying  Latin,  German,  or  .  .  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Po^ 
even  the  more  loosely  disciplined  Religious  News 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  the  stu-  To  the  Editor:  Just  a  nole ; 
dent  at  least  learns  that  verbs  must  tell  you  how  much  1  thorough! 
agree  with  their  subjects,  and  not  enjoyed  your  article  about  reb 
with  the  nearest  noun.  He  learns  gious  news  coverage,  as  carried  i: 
to  treat  the  accusative  case  with  the  Editor  &  Publisher  issue  fo: 
respect,  but  not  to  affect  elegance  Nov.  24  (p.  13).  This  is  somethin; 
by  overusing  or  eschewing  it.  that  is  tremendously  important  an; 
Whether  the  vocabularies  remain  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  did  such 
in  the  mind  for  many  years  is  not  a  thoroughly  interesting  and  oh 
of  great  importance  to  the  news-  jective  treatment  of  the  subject, 
paperman  who  stays  at  home:  John  Forney  Rudy, 

what  is  important  and  what  does  Public  Relations  Director 

remain  is  the  grasp  of  grammar.  National  Federation  of 

which  many  of  our  graduates  in  American  Shipping, 

journalism  seem  to  lack.  Further-  Washington,  D.  C. 

in  which  English  is  rooted  cannot  ^7/ 

avoid  developing  a  finer  sense  of  J L  o  n 

word  color  and  connotation,  and  H  e  n.  »  m  » 

acquiring  a  more  solid  footing  in  50  Years  Ago — The  New  Yori 

spelling  English.  And  if  he  doesn’t  Journal’s  Christmas  shopping  nun- 

apply  himself  to  the  language,  is  ber  of  142  pages  contained  500 

there  any  assurance  that  he  will  columns  of  ads  and  consumed  65; 

apply  himself  to  history,  sociology,  tons  of  newsprint. 

economics,  or  English,  or  whatever  From  Editor  &  Publishb 

other  subjects  are  offered  instead?  *  *  * 

*  *  *  30  Years  Ago — Frederick  Ro) 

It  is  futile  to  talk  of  “conclu-  8®”^ral  manager  of  ife 

sive  proofs”  of  the  value  of  any  Asswiated  Press,  declares:  The 
course  or  courses  in  educating  worlds  largest  press  asswia 
young  people  for  newspaper  work.  work  seriously  and  stnvo 

There  are  too  many  human  factors  as  fairly  and  as  ^ccur^ 


John  Forney  Rudy, 
Public  Relations  Director 
National  Federation  of 
American  Shipping, 
Washington,  D.  C, 


50  Years  Ago — The  New  yorll 


From  Editor  &  Publishb  I 


involved  to  permit  such  mathe-  possible  whatsoever  thinp 

matical  certainty.  But  this  much  ^ 

appears  to  me  to  be  certain:  there  From  Editor  &  Publishb  | 

is  greater  danger  in  thinning  out  *  *  ♦ 

the  cultural  courses  than  there  is  10  Years  Ago — The  New  Ym 
in  requiring  them.  There  is  greater  Enquirer,  a  Sunday  afternoon  ft 
hope  for  better  writing,  clearer  per,  had  the  Pearl  Harbor  story 
and  broader  vision,  and  better  men  all  to  itself  for  more  than  four 
and  women  in  studying  foreign  hours;  sold  136,000  copies  befort 
languages  and  literature,  than  the  dailies  could  muster  staffs  aw 
there  is  in  utilitarian  concentra-  get  out  extras, 
tion  on  the  textbook  fine  points  of  From  Editor  &  Publishb 

news  writing,  copyreading  and 

makeup.  Let’s  develop  men  and  /I  / 

women  first;  then  make  them  news-  ^  ^  ^  n  d  i  I Oli> 

paper  people! 

Gforgf  Kfiify  a  new  weekly  newspape 

47  Pinehurst  Drive,  preaching  fascist  doctrine  awi 


10  Years  Ago — The  New  Tori  I 


From  Editor  &  Publishb 


fic 


We  Beg  Your  Pardon 


fiFORGF  Kfiify  A  new  weekly  newspaper 

47  Pinehurst  Dri’ve,  preaching  fascist  doctrine  auj 
Youngstown  12,  O.  bearing  the  name  of  Mussolu^ 
old  paper,  //  Populo  d’ltalia,  te- 
„  j  turned  to  the  newsstands  in  Rone 

ir  rardon  It  is  being  printed  on  the  same 


To  THE  Editor:  It  was  too  bad  presses  that  turn  out  the  Coni' 
^ur  story  (E  &  P,  Nov.  24>  page  munist  organ  L’Unita. 

59)  on  the  Connecticut  Editorial  ,  . . . . 

Association  meeting  in  Bridgeport  MiMiMlIliillifflM 
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In  Chicago, 

it  takes  2  to  put  your  proposition  over 


BLISHQ 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city  and 
suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun-Times! 
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*Scc  your  copy  of  the  independent 
Publication  Research  Service 
study.  "Chicago  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Coverage  and  Duplication, 
1951.”  or  write  us  for  details. 


211  W.  Wocker  Drive, 
ANdover  3-4800 
Chicago  6 


250  Park  Avenue, 
PLaza  3-1103 
New  York  17 


CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST 
OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE! 
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When  the  British  film  ‘"Tales  of  Hoffmann”  opened  in  New 
York  eight  months  ago,  eritics  gave  it  rave  reviews. 

But  it  takes  more  than  rave  reviews  to  keep  the  erowds  com¬ 
ing  to  a  theatre  month  after  month.  If  you  want  to  keep  pull¬ 
ing  them  in,  you've  got  to  keep  plugging  your  show  to  the 
public  . . .  especially  a  movie  emphasizing  ballet  and  semi- 
classical  music,  at  prices  running  from  $1.20  to  $2.40,  like 
“Tales  of  Hoffmann.” 

That's  why,  in  its  35-week  first-run,  “Hoffmann”  was  adver* 
tised  every  day  in  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Times  was  the  No.  1  medium  for  advertising  the  film 
from  the  pre-opening  campaign,  says  I.  E.  Lopert,  head  of 
the  firm  which  distributed  the  film. 

‘"The  Times  provided  us  witli  by  far  our  greatest  volume  of 
mail  orclers— a  volume  numbered  in  the  thousands.  Two 
large-space  mail  order  ads  in  The  Times  were  followed  by 
increased  business  at  the  box  office  seven  months  after  the 
show  opened.” 

You  can  rewrite  this  same  script  for  whatever  you  sell  .  .  . 
because  the  finale  always  is  the  same  for  New  York  Times 
advertisers.  Sales  keep  going  up. 

New'  York  Times  readers  have  more  to  spend,  and  spend 
more  on  what  they  see  advertised  in  The  Times.  That’s  why 
The  New  York  Times  has  had  top  advertising  billing  among 
all  New  York  newspapers  for  32  years. 


"All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  " 


For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 


NEW  YORK :  229  West  43rd  Street 
BOSTON :  1 40  Federal  St  reet 
CHICAGO:  333  North  Mirhiftan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  General  Motors  Building 
LOS  ANGELES:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 

612  South  Flower  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
Russ  Building 
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Canadian  Newsprint  Mills 
See  Demand  Tapering  Off 


Dividends  in  1951 


Dividends  declared  to  date  in  1951  by 
newsprint  companies  include  the  following 
amounts  (with  current  market  quotations 
on  common  shares) : 


Frequent  Decreases  in  1951  Usage 
End  Succession  of  Goins  for  60  Months 
By  Jerry  Walker 


With  supply  and  demand  vir-  live  1952  output  will  cut  into  the 
tually  “in  balance”  at  the  end  of  worldwide  shortage  if  the  U.  S. 
this  year,  Canadian  newsprint  consumption  continues  to  taper 
manufacturers  don't  see  eye-to-  off. 

eye  with  the  American  Newspaper  “The  overall  shortage  appears 
Polishers  Association  on  the  need  to  be  shrinking,”  declared  NAC 
for  mill  expansion  in  this  dec-  in  its  fifth  annual  study  of  world- 
ade.  wide  newsprint  supply  conditions. 

The  long-term  trend  of  U.  S.  Only  passing  reference  is  made 
newsprint  consumption  is  un-  to  the  AN  PA  presentation,  “News- 
doubtcdly  upward,  the  Newsprint  print  Now  and  in  the  Next  Dec- 
Association  of  Canada  said  this  ade,”  which  was  prepared  by  Dr. 


quent  decreases  shown  in  each 
month  since  the  beginning  of  1951 
make  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
unbroken  succession  of  much 
larger  increases  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  60  months. 

“There  is  no  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  comparisons  rep- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Com. 

Pfd. 

Market 

Abitibi . 

SI.  25 

SI. 50 

1714 

Anglo-Xfld .  . . 

11V4 

I>onohue . 

1.25 

38 

Donnaconna. . 

1  00 

27 

.\nglo-Can _ 

2  00 

30 

Eddy . 

5.75 

22  V4 

International.. 

3.00 

4.00 

47V4 

Mersey . 

3.12H 

Powell . 

3.35 

26 

St.  Law  P .  . . . 

4  20 

Great  I.akes .  . 

3.40 

.92  Vi 

22 

Consolidated. . 

3.75 

38 

M  &  O . 

1.00 

St.  Croix . 

1.40 

Pacific  Mills. . 

.50 

•ii 

Crown-Z . 

.05 

2.10 

52 

Ktmb-Clark .  . 

.60 

1 . 12!i 

4*1 

IVicc  Bros. . . . 

2.00 

30  V4 

Extra  Dividends  Voted, 
Stock  Issues  Split  Up 


Declaration  of  extra  and  Donohue  Bros.,  Ltd.  plans  a  2- 
week,  but  'Xhere  is  much  to  in-  Charles  W.  Boyce*  and  transmitted  “bonus”  dividends,  and  st(xk  split-  for-1  splitting  of  its  common 
dicate  that  the  acceleration  of  to  newsprint  manufacturers’  repre-  ups  have  featured  newsprint  com-  shares  to  make  a  total  of  300,000 
demand  between  1946  and  1950  sentatives  at  a  meeting  in  October,  panies’  financial  operations  this  authorized  shares  with  a  $1.20 
is  unlikely  to  continue  at  the  same  (E&P,  Oct.  6,  page  7).  year.  yearly  dividend  base, 

rapid  rate.”  The  NAC  report  contains  num-  In  addition  to  quarterly  divi-  Kirnberly-Clark  Corp.,  which 

A  “somewhat  slower  pace”  is  erous  points  related  to  Dr.  Boyce’s  dends  of  25c  per  share  on  Class  A  owns  interests  in  Coosa  River  and 
seen  in  the  growth  of  U.  S.  de-  forecasts  of  continuing  growth  of  stock,  Eddy  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  is  Spruce  Falls,  plans  to  issue  102,- 
mand  on  the  basis  of  mill  reports  the  newspaper  business.  Where  paying  a  $5  dividend  Dec.  17  to  424  shares  of  $100  par  4%  con- 
that  U.  S.  consumers  are  using  the  ANPA  presentation  calls  for  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  3.  vertible  preferred  .stock  in  ex- 

Itss  than  they  are  taking  and  their  “a  broad,  progressive  expansion  Consolidated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.  change  for  its  4Vi%  cumulative 
inventories  are  being  rebuilt.  As  of  the  continental  manufacturing  has  just  declared  an  extra  of  75c  preferred  on  a  share-for-share 
of  the  end  of  1951,  total  U.  S.  plant  at  the  approximate  rate  of  to  be  paid  Jan.  17  with  a  semi-  basis.  In  addition,  holders  of 
consumption  of  newsprint  is  esti-  3%  per  year”  to  achieve  a  total  annual  dividend  of  75c  to  stock-  4V2%  preferred  will  get  a  cash 
mated  to  be  down  .2%  from  that  output  of  8,700,000  tons  by  1960,  holders  of  record  Dec.  5.  This 
of  1950.  the  NAC  study  points  to  figures  will  be  the  second  extra  dividend 

Production  increases  in  U.  S.  that  show  LI.  S.  consumption  has  declared  this  year, 

and  Canadian  mills,  making  pos-  dipped  .4%  in  10  months  of  this  Others  that  have  declared  extras 
sible  a  1951  output  of  6,620,000  year,  as  compared  with  1950,  and  are  Powell  River  and  Great  Lakes.  3-for-l  basis.  The  old  stock  was 

tons,  have  offset  the  increased  de-  then  comments:  Anglo-Canadian  is  paying  a  $2  quoted  at  $50  on  the  Toronto  ex- 

mands  and,  NAC  says,  prospec-  “The  small  increases  and  fre-  dividend  in  installments  in  1952.  change  and  this  week’s  quotation 

_ _ _ _  on  the  new  common  was  $22. 


payment  of  37'/5  cents  a  share  as 
October  dividends. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
split  up  its  stock  in  June  on  a 


Comparative  Earnings  of  19  Newsprint  Companies  1949-1950 


Estimated 

Tonnage 

215,000 

221,000 

105,000 

60,000 

48,000 

145,000 

120,000 

298,000 

686,000 

685,000 

"68,000 

183,000 

425,000 

306,000 

100,0(X) 

90,000 

130,000 

358,400 


19.50 

1949 

Earnings 

1950  Net 

Earnings 

1949  Net 

Company 

Per  Share 

Earnings 

Per  Share 

Earnings 

Anglo-Canadian . 

$‘2.88 

$  3,0‘23.324 

$  1.57 

$  1,650,150 

Anglo-Newfoundland . 

1.06 

5,844,133 

.52 

2,868,585 

Donnaconna . 

4.18 

1,688.8,58 

3.48 

1,424,668 

Donohue . 

.5. .50 

825,805 

3.70 

.5.5.5,767 

Eddy . 

6.24 

1,247,330 

4.81 

962,948 

Great  Lakes . 

6  06 

2,770,781 

3  49 

1,7.50,240 

Mersey . 

,1.5.. 55 

3,192,709 

11.77 

2,468,478 

Powell  River . 

7  59 

10,206,417 

5.71 

7,678,585 

Abitibi . 

8.77 

12,623,833 

6.17 

9,780,947 

Consolidated . 

4  7.3 

12.133,660 

4  28 

10,999,613 

International  * . 

7.38 

66,647,151 

5.70 

51,646,739 

Minn.  &  Ont . 

4.09 

5,260,462 

2  65 

3,409,702 

Price  Bros . 

4.12 

9,237, .564 

3  16 

7,125,007 

St.  Lawrence . 

8,270,870 

5,174,312 

2.38 

8.57,022 

St.  Croix . 

10  36 

1,131,880 

16.26 

1,11.5,186 

Southland . 

7.80 

3,4.52,^82 

8.10 

3,572,841 

Great  Northern . 

4  33 

4,319,961 

4.87 

4,8.56,631 

‘■R.ijnberly-Clark . 

6.28 

11,276,946 

IS  stock  in  Spruce  Falls  and  Coosa  River  Companies. 

Many  of  these  companies  produce  and  sell  products  other  than  newsprint,  therefore  their  estimated  newsprint  tonnage  is  merely 
t  guide  as  to  their  size  as  producers  of  that  commodity. 


Preferred  stocks  of  St.  Lawrence 
Corp.,  Ltd.  and  also  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Co.,  Ltd.,  were  redeemed  in  July. 
The  115,167  shares  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Corp.  first  preferred  brought 
$55  a  share  and  74,187  shares  of 
second  preferred  brought  $20.  St. 
Lawrence  Paper  Mills  paid  $105 
for  124,875  shares  of  first  pre¬ 
ferred  and  $60  on  the  34,312 
shares  of  second  preferred. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.  first  pre¬ 
ferred  could  be  exchanged  for 
common  on  the  basis  of  two  com¬ 
mon  for  each  preferred  share. 

In  a  3-for-l  split,  Abitibi  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  created  3,725,- 
082  shares  of  common,  out  of  an 
authorized  6,000.000  of  no  par 
value.  The  company  redeemed 
all  of  its  prior  preferred  shares 
in  1949  and  since  that  time  bought 
up  and  cancelled  all  but  1,050,416 
of  its  $20  redeemable  preferred 
issues. 
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Senators  Get 
Plan  to  Nullify 
'Security'  Gag 

Washington  —  A  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  technical  staff  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
President's  “security  news”  gag 
order  and  reports  Congress  may 
have  the  power  to  pass  a  repeal 
statute  but  suggests  the  same  re¬ 
sults  could  be  attained  by  legisla¬ 
tion  describing  the  duties  of  fed¬ 
eral  employes  in  a  manner  which 
would  prohibit  them  from  pigeon¬ 
holing  legitimate  news. 

Several  members  in  each  house 
of  Congress  have  introduced  bills 
to  render  the  Sept.  24  order  in¬ 
effective.  It  has  been  general 
agreement,  even  among  some  of 
the  sponsors,  that  the  Executive 
has  constitutional  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  classification  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  absence  of  specific 
declaration  by  Congress.  It  is 
elaborated  upon  in  the  staff  re¬ 
port.  such  declaration  is  not  set 
out  in  the  blanket  repealers  so  far 
introduced. 

President  Truman  extended  the 
right  of  “security”  classification  to 
non-military  agencies  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  it  would  remove 
uncertainties  while  protecting  the 
national  interest  and,  as  a  result, 
release  more  copy  to  news  media. 
However,  the  Executive  Order  sets 
up  a  system  of  censorship  in  al¬ 
most  all  agencies  and  provides  no 
formal  rule  of  appeal  although  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  presidential 
press  secretary,  has  volunteered  to 
act  as  an  appellate  court.  Actual¬ 
ly,  complaints  to  this  point  have 
been  directed  more  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  system  exists  than  to 
abuses  under  its  operation. 

The  Senate’s  committee  on  ex¬ 
penditures  in  executive  depart¬ 
ments  assigned  its  staff  to  the 
study  and  a  report  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  over  the  signature  of  Eli 
E.  Nobleman,  described  as  “pro¬ 
fessional  staff  member.”  In  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  words  with  copious 
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Newsman  to  Pass 
On  Security  Secrecy 

Washington — The  Department 
of  Justice  is  considering  creation 
of  a  new  post  to  be  filled  by  an 
experienced  newspaperman  who 
would  be  assigned  to  supervise 
operation  of  the  President’s  order 
on  security  news. 

At  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  Howard  McGrath  it  was 
stated  Thursday  that  the  subject 
is  on  the  “administrative  level” 
with  decision  due  shortly. 

The  new  official,  if  one  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  would  supplant  Joseph 
Short,  presidential  press  secretary, 
as  the  one-man  court  of  appeals 
from  departmental  decisions. 

citations  to  statutes,  congressional 
debate,  and  literature  on  govern¬ 
mental  systems,  the  analysis  con¬ 
cluded  among  other  things  that, 
“it  should  be  noted  that  no  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  concerning  the 
power  of  the  President  to  issue 
Executive  Order  10290.  .  .  .  Since 
there  appears  to  be  no  statute  ex¬ 
pressly  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
the  Order,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  constitutional  power,  either 
expressed  or  implied,” 

Subject  to  Veto 

The  discussion  continues,  to 
point  out  that  a  Presidential  power 
may  be  constitutional  and  yet  not 
absolute;  that  it  cannot  contra¬ 
vene  an  act  of  Congress  which  is 
constitutional,  and  it  says:  “When 
an  executive  order  collides  with 
a  statute  enacted  pursuant  to  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  statute  will  prevail. 

This  rule,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to 
a  further  limitation  which  finds  its 
source  in  the  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  set  forth  specifically  the 
duties  of  various  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  executive  branch. 
Since  the  President  can  control 
only  those  duties  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates  which  are  discretionary,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Congress  pre¬ 
scribes  those  duties  in  detail,  these 
officials  can  exercise  no  discretion 
and  their  actions  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  President. 

“In  other  words,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacts  a  statute  which  is 
constitutionally  within  its  author¬ 
ity  the  President  cannot  lawfully, 
either  by  e.xecutive  order,  regula¬ 
tion  or  any  other  means,  direct 
his  subordinates  to  disobey  that 
statute,  regardless  of  whether  it 
affects  third  persons  or  whether 
it  is  only  a  directive  concerning 
the  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.” 

While  it  is  conceded  that  the 
law  is  not  clear  on  whether  an 
executive  order  can  be  repealed 
by  legislation  it  is  the  stated  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  staff  that  it  may  be 
overcome  by  limiting  statutes  ex¬ 
cluding  the  President  from  enforc¬ 
ing  orders.  One  of  the  recognized 
difficulties  is  the  fact  that  such 
bills  would  be  subject  to  Presi¬ 
dential  veto. 


Treasury  Regrets  Senator's  Protest  on  Bond  Ad 

The  Treasury  Bond  Division  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  its 
cooperative  advertising  plan  despite  Senator  Paul  Douglas’  expression 
of  “shock”  that  the  government  used  public  funds  to  advertise  the 
motion  picture,  “Jim  Thorpe,  All  American.” 

The  Illinois  Senator  displayed  one  of  25,000  posters  mailed  by  the 
Treasury  under  frank  to  high  schools  with  a  request  that  principals 
display  them.  Warner  Bros,  paid  for  the  posters. 

Said  Senator  Douglas:  “The  public  owes  thanks  to  patriotic  adver¬ 
tisers  who  push  the  sale  of  defense  bonds  along  with  their  own 
products.  But  the  federal  government  has  no  right  to  advertise  for 
private  business.” 

Treasury  Bond  Division  chiefs  were  disturbed  at  the  criticism, 
reminding  that  they  have  no  advertising  budget  and  must  depend  upon 
private  business. 

“Why,  Congress  would  keel  right  over  if  it  saw  a  bill  for  the 
services  the  film  industry  gives  free,”  one  Treasury  attache  said. 
Vernon  Clark,  national  director  of  the  savings  bond  drive,  dismissed 
the  protest.  “We  didn’t  advertise  the  movie;  the  motion  picture  com¬ 
pany  advertised  the  bond  drive,”  he  declared. 

NLRB  Is  ‘Scrooge'  from  Now  Until  .  .  . 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  find  it  hard  to 
live  down  the  tag  of  “Scrooge”  which  one  of  its  members, 

Abe  Murdock,  slapped  on  it  for  making  Christmas  bonus 
donations  to  employes  subject  to  collective  bargaining.  Three 
of  his  associates  affirmed  their  belief  in  the  Christmas  spirit, 
too,  hut  said  they  could  not  allow  an  employer  to  substitute 
a  retirement  plan  for  a  long-paid  holiday  bonus  without  dis¬ 
cussing  it  with  the  union. 

AFL  Launches  Weekly  Newspaper  on  Slick  Paper 

Merging  two  other  publications  ( Weekly  News  Service  and  League 
Reporter),  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  now  publishing  a 
national  weekly  newspaper,  on  slick-paper,  called  the  A.F.L.  News 
Reporter.  It  sells  for  $1  a  year  .  .  .  Samuel  Eubanks,  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  is  lining  up  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  a  labor  daily,  tentatively  titled  the  National  Reporter.  .  .  . 
The  A.F.L.  paper  is  predicated  on  the  premise  that  the  daily  press, 
controlled  by  “wealthy  interests,”  is  “stacked  against”  workers  and 
consumers.  Mr.  Eubanks  says  his  paper  would  give  Labor  the  straight 
lowdown  on  important  news. 

There'll  Be  No  Advertising  Unit,  But  Changes  Will  Be  Made 

The  often-proposed  advertising  unit  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  backed  by  numerous  trade  associations,  would  not  be  a 
departmental  improvement,  the  Advertising  Advisory  Committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Stuart  Peabody  of  Borden  Company  says  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Charles  Sawyer  has  expressed  his  agreement, 
saying:  “I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of  new  agencies,  commissions 
and  committees  either  within  my  department  or  elsewhere.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  made  can  be  carried  out  by  the  organizations  now  existing 
within  the  (Commerce)  department.”  The  suggestions  encompass  eight 
major  services  and  more  than  100  detailed  recommendations  for 
improving  government  reports.  Advertising  trade  associations  favored 
decentralizing  business  queries  through  regional  offices. 

Thoughtful  D.  C.  Postmaster  Tells  How  to  Speed  News 

Advice  to  correspondents  sending  copy  by  mail  has  been 
offered  by  Postmaster  Roy  M.  North  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  During  the  Christmas  season,  mail  files  of  news 
will  compete  with  the  usual  millions  of  Christmas  Cards. 

.So,  sugge.sts  Mr.  North,  special  delivery  postage  is  suggested 
and  copy  should  be  put  in  long  envelopes  to  be  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  holiday  greetings  which  customarily 
are  in  square  or  odd  small-size  covers. 

Decision  Favors  Guild  in  Suburban  Correspondent  Case 

In  language  of  strict  legalistic  formality  and  sustained  by  numerous 
citations,  NLRB  in  a  memorandum  opinion  running  several  hundred 
words  has  rendered  judgment  in  Plainfield  Courier-News  Co.  vs. 
Elizabeth  Newspaper  Guild.  The  Guild  won  the  election,  it  says, 
after  rejecting  various  objections  raised  by  the  newspaper  in  the  case 
which  involved  suburban  correspondents.  The  tally:  three  votes  cast; 
for  the  Guild,  two;  disqualified,  one. 

More  or  Less  Will  Be  Heard  About  These  Matters  Later 
Repr.  Robert  R.  Ramsay  (D-W.  Va)  says  he  will  offer  a  bill  to 
discourage  “political  advertising”  by  making  expenditures  non-deducti¬ 
ble  ..  .  Repr.  Samuel  W.  Yorty  (D-Calif.)  wants  General  Willough¬ 
by  questioned  on  his  charges  of  slanted  reporting  from  Korea  .  •  • 
Washington  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  resolved  that  the  State  I^" 
partment  should  protest  against  Egypt’s  “blind”  censorship.  .  .  .  Sir 
Victor  Warren,  Lord  Mayor  of  Glasgow,  expressed  the  compliments  of 
the  Glasgow  Press  Club  to  the  National  Press  Club. 
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Edwin  L.  James,  N.  Y.  Times 
Managing  Editor,  Dies  at  61 


Won  World  Fame  as  Correspondent 
Before  He  Became  ME  in  1932 


Edwin  Leland  James,  61,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  since  1932,  died  Dec.  3. 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

(Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Turner  Catledge  has  been 
serving  as  executive  managing 
editor  of  the  Times.) 

As  chief  editorial  executive  of 
the  newspaper  for  the  last  two 
decades  and  as  its  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  the  first 
decade  after  World  War  I,  Mr. 
James  wielded  international  influ¬ 
ence  for  a  generation. 

He  used  his  worldwide  friend¬ 
ships  and  prestige  to  help  nudge 
the  United  States  into  acceptance 
of  world  leadership  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  James,  a  blue-eyed,  eager- 
beaver  Virginian,  joined  the  Times 
copy  desk  in  1915,  at  $60  a  week. 
Earlier  he  had  worked  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  and  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press. 

His  First  Exclusive 

Within  a  few  months  after  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Times,  the  ambitious 
young  man  transferred  to  the  re- 
portorial  staff.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  go  around  the  comer 
to  the  Astor  Hotel  to  cover  a  gala 
banquet  being  given  by  a  gold- 
braided  personage  who  billed  him¬ 
self  as  “Lt.-Commander  Ethan 
Allen  Weinberg,  the  new  Rou¬ 
manian  Consul-General.” 

The  keen-witted  and  sharp-eyed 
new  reporter  noticed  that  the  new 
pseudo  -  diplomat’s  shoes  were 
scuffed.  He  sniffed  a  phony  odor 
about  the  statesman  -  host,  tele¬ 
phoned  Washington  to  check  on 
him.  His  first  story  was  a  beat, 
exposing  the  bogus  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  and  announcing  his  arrest. 

In  an  article  on  “King  James” 
in  Times  Talk,  the  newspaper’s 
staff  journal,  last  year,  Meyer 
Berger,  famous  Times  reporter 
and  historian,  recorded: 

Fund  of  Jamesiana 

“Carr  Van  Anda  (then  manag¬ 
ing  editor)  took  to  the  Virginian 
right  away.  He  loved  a  good,  re¬ 
porter.  Within  three  years  a  rich 
fund  of  office  Jamesiana  was 
stored  up.  He  was  amazingly  fa3.„ 
at  turning  out  copy,  masterfully 
adroit  with  an  expense  account, 
an  epicure,  and  an  excellent  judge 
of  good  whisky.  It  was  the  era 
of  payment  on  space  basis,  and 
be  made  the  most  of  it.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  less  prolific 
tellers  should  come  to  call  him 
Jesse  James,’  out  of  sheer  envy.” 

The  rising  rqiorter  was  sent  to 


Albany  to  help  with  legislative 
and  political  news.  After  less  than 
three  years  as  a  reporter  for  the 
paper,  he  was  sent  in  1918  to 
Europe  as  chief  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Army. 

The  late  Damon  Runyon  de¬ 
scribed  him  at  the  front  as  “a 
smallish  chap,  as  fresh  as  paint” 


who  wore  extremely  well-tailored 
uniforms,  Mr.  Runyon  added. 

“This  ‘dressy’  James  was  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  war  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  American 
front.” 

The  James  war  dispatches  were 
packed  with  important  information 
and  with  dramatic  action. 

“Light  and  shadow,  rain  and 
fog  were  worked  expertly  into 
the  telling  so  that  each  picture 
had  vibrant  dimension,”  wrote  Mr. 
Berger. 

On  historic  Nov.  11,  Mr.  James 
cabled  home: 

“They  stopped  fighting  at  1 1 
o’clock  this  morning.  In  a  twink¬ 
ling.  four  years  of  killing  and 
massacre  stopped  as  if  God  had 
swept  His  Omnipotent  finger 
across  the  scene  of  carnage,  and 
had  cried,  ‘Enough’  .  .  .  .  ” 

Mr.  James  covered  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  the  peace 
conference.  As  a  reward  for  his  war 
work,  he  was  made  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent.  In  that  capacity  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  the  opening  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva, 
many  other  important  world  con¬ 
ferences  and  thus  became  an 
intimate  of  statesmen  of  many 


nations.  He  was  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  President  Wilson’s  con¬ 
cept  for  world  order  and  an  ef¬ 
fective  enemy  of  narrow  national¬ 
ism. 

The  lead  to  the  James  story  on 
the  outcome  of  the  .second  Lo¬ 
carno  Conference  in  1925  read: 

“At  the  end  of  a  perfect  day, 
just  as  nightfall  decended  rapidly 
from  surrounding  mountains,  two 
middle-aged  figures,  both  stoop¬ 
shouldered,  one  with  flowing  hair, 
the  other  bald  as  can  be,  stood 


arm  in  arm  framed  in  a  brightly 
lighted  window  and  looked  out 
together  on  the  lengthening  shad¬ 
ows  fast  reaching  across  Lake 
Maggiore. 

“They  were  Aristide  Briand, 
Foreign  Minister  of  France,  and 
Hans  Luther,  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Republic.  Behind  their 
backs  secretaries  were  blotting  the 
ink  on  the  signatures  of  a  treaty 
by  which  their  two  countries 
promised  never  to  fight  one  an¬ 
other  again.  Seven  years  after  the 
end  of  the  World  War,  France 
and  Germany  had  at  last  made 
peace.” 

Another  classic  James  story  de¬ 
picted  Clemenceau  in  the  League 
of  Nations  Chamber,  seated  be¬ 
side  the  empty  chair  he  reserved 
for  the  United  States: 

“As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the 
sun  which  streamed  across  the 
Seine  and  through  the  windows 
cast  the  shadow  of  the  empty 
chair  across  the  table.  The  .shad¬ 
ow  lengthened  that  day  and  in  the 
days  that  followed,  until  the 
League  died.” 

In  1924,  Mr.  James  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  European  corre¬ 
spondent  and  was  given  authority 
to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
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bureaus  of  the  Times.  There¬ 
after,  he  gave  on-the-spot  direc¬ 
tions  to  an  expanded  corps  of 
correspondents. 

Mr.  James  heralded  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact,  forecast  the  Young 
Plan  for  German  reparations, 
gained  many  exclusives  through 
his  close  friendship  with  David 
Lloyd  George  and  other  states¬ 
men.  His  story  of  the  Lindbergh 
flight  quickly  became  a  newspaper 
classic  and  /lately  was  included  in 
the  anthology,  “A  Treasury  of 
Great  Reporting.” 

The  Times  brought  Mr.  James 
home  in  1931  to  become  assistant 
managing  editor.  His  name  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  editorial-page  mast¬ 
head  as  managing  editor  for  the 
first  time  on  April  1,  1932. 
Expands  World  Service 

The  new  managing  editor  car¬ 
ried  out  the  plan  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  the  'publisher,  for  a 
greatly  expanded  world  news 
coverage.  He  directed  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  news  of  the  New  Deal 
and  in  World  War  11  gave  his 
personal  attention  to  directing  the 
work  of  65  war  correspondents. 

Mr.  James  worked  out  an  in¬ 
tricate  plan  for  getting  a  facsimile 
edition  of  the  Times  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1945  and  personally  di¬ 
rected  coverage  of  the  meeting. 
Three  years  later,  he  returned  to 
Europe  to  help  prepare  for  the 
International  Air  Edition  of  the 
Times. 

In  spite  of  a  heavy  load  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibilities,  Mr.  James 
continued  to  write  the  weekly 
analysis  of  the  world  political 
situation  that  he  had  cabl^  from 
abroad  in  the  1920s.  Newspaper 
editors  around  the  world  read 
those  articles  with  interest  and 
respect. 

Gruff  Exterior 

The  obituary  in  the  Times  gave 
this  description  of  the  dynamic 
and  demanding  editor: 

“Puckish,  given  to  explosive 
speech  and  sardonic  humor,  af¬ 
fecting  complete  cynicism — a  pre¬ 
tense  that  fooled  none  of  his 
associates — he  was  no  cloistered 
executive  but  a  field  commander 
in  the  battle  for  the  facts.  Hard- 
boiled  and  forthright  in  speech, 
his  deeds  in  the  administration  of 
his  office  betrayed  the  human 
compassion  that,  in  his  only  af¬ 
fectation,  he  sought  to  hide.  He 
earned  not  only  the  love  of  his 
subordinates,  but  their  conaplete 
resp.ect.” 

“Outwardly  gruff,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  kept  his  office  door  open  to 
staff  workers,  whatever  the  nature 
of  their  trouble — and  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  such  troubles  are  apt 
to  be  multitudinous.” 

He  liked,  with  assumed  cyni¬ 
cism,  to  display  his  desk  orna¬ 
ment — a  polished  eight-ball. 

Poetical  Interiudes 

A  softer,  more  sentimental  side 
of  the  James  personality  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  verse  and  in  letters-to- 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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AP  Beaten  on  ‘Peace/ 
Catches  HST  for  It 


As  EDITORIALS  all  over  the 
country  defended  the  integrity  of 
the  Associated  Press  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  censure  for  what  he 
considered  fake  reporting  from 
Korea,  the  log  of  the  AP  disclosed 
an  ironical  twist. 

An  opposition  service  (United 
Press)  was  able  to  score  a  20- 
minute  beat  in  laying  down  the 
story  of  the  quietude  on  the  Ko¬ 
rean  front  because  AP  news  edi¬ 
tors  lost  half-an-hour  in  checking 
garbled  cable  copy  and  rewriting. 

Presidential  Spark 

All  three  press  associations  car¬ 
ried  the  news  of  the  lull  in  fight¬ 
ing,  with  references  to  a  directive 
passed  along  from  the  command 
headquarters,  but  AP  apparently 
sparked  the  Truman  fuse  by  its 
phrase  pinning  the  responsibility 
for  the  no-shooting  order  on  “the 
highest  source,  possibly  the  White 
House  itself.” 

Withconsiderabledifficulty,corre- 
spondents  in  Japan  and  Korea  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  week  in  getting  out 
the  text  of  parts  of  the  military 
directives  which  brought  about  the 
“all  quiet”  on  the  front.  These 
excerpts.  General  Van  Fleet’s  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  orders  had  been 
misinterpreted  by  frontline  officers, 
and  direct  quotes  from  those  of¬ 
ficers  disproved  the  Presidential 
claim  of  false  reporting  on  that 
score. 

A  few  AP  member  editors 
thought  the  White  House  authority 
reference  should  have  been  more 
carefully  qualified  or  should  have 
had  a  cautionary  signal.  Some  edi¬ 
tors  were  confident  enough  that 
they  played  it  in  banner-lines. 
Among  these  papers  was  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  whose  own 
frontline  reporter,  Keyes  Beech, 
had  filed  a  special  in  which  he 
described  the  lull  he  observed  on 
a  100-mile  tour. 

No  AP  Retraction 

After  an  exchange  of  messages 
with  staffers  in  Tokyo  and  Seoul, 
AP  news  executives  sat  tight  and 
issued  no  retraction  on  the  story 
which  had  been  passed.  White 
House  phrase  and  all,  by  the  cen¬ 
sors. 

In  his  denouncement  of  the 
“false  accounts,”  President  Tru¬ 
man  read  a  statement  to  reporters 
at  Key  West  in  which  he  said: 
“I  hope  everyone  understands  now 
that  there  has  been  no  cease-fire  in 
Korea  and  that  there  can  be  none 
until  an  armistice  has  been  signed. 
.  .  .  Any  premature  slackening 
of  our  effort  would  cost  us  more 
casualties  in  the  long  run  than 
need  be  lost.” 

Solemnly  and  informally,  he 
likened  the  AP  cease-shooting 
story  to  the  “false  armistice”  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  United  Press  in  1918. 
(See  story  in  adjoining  columns.) 
He  reminded  newsmen  that  they 


had  a  responsibility  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  and  it  was 
essential  that  reporters  stick  to 
the  truth. 

The  President  attributed  the  AP 
story  to  the  intense  competition 
among  press  associations  and  said 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  and  the  world’s  welfare  was 
much  more  important  than  any 
competitive  situation  that  exists 
among  news  agencies. 

Both  Parts  Called  Untrue 

Later,  Press  Secretary  Joseph 
Short  issued  a  statement  which 
characterized  “both  parts”  of  the 
AP  report  as  untrue.  Ground 
fighting  did  not  come  to  a  com¬ 
plete  halt,  and  no  directive  for  a 
cease-fire  was  issued,  he  asserted. 

Official  military  communiques, 
incidentally,  did  not  bear  out  a 
White  House  claim  of  numerous 
enemy  repulses  along  the  front 
on  the  night  in  question. 

An  AP  spokesman  replied  to 
the  Presidential  criticism,  denying 
that  any  “pressure”  was  involved 
and  insisting  it  was  a  fact  that 
ground  shooting  was  halted  on 
orders  or  directives  given  to  the 
fighting  forces.  Also,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out,  AP  had  reported  all  au¬ 
thoritative  statements  fully  and 
gave  all  the  facts  “so  far  as  they 
have  been  obtainable  and  observ¬ 
able.” 

Mr.  Short  charged  the  state¬ 
ment  was  “designed  to  confuse  the 
American  people,”  and  AP  retort¬ 
ed:  “Mr.  Short’s  contention  .  .  . 
alters  none  of  the  facts  which  the 
Associated  Press  reported  and  the 
record  speaks  for  itself.” 

Order  Misinterpreted 

By  that  time.  General  Van  Fleet 
had  disclosed  the  issuance  of  a  di¬ 
rective  but  claimed  it  had  been 
misinterpreted  in  transmission 
down  the  line.  Specifically,  it 
stated  “hostilities  will  continue.” 

While  AP  men  were  scurrying 
around  to  get  authority  for  filing 
texts  of  directives  they  had  seen. 
Bill  Boss  of  Canadian  Press  experi¬ 
enced  an  easier  time  in  clearing 
one  through  censorship.  Robert 
Eunson  of  AP  finally  moved  an 
order  signed  by  a  corps  comman¬ 
der,  the  preamble  of  which 
stated: 

“It  will  be  impressed  on  all 
troops  that  hostilities  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  cease-fire  agreement 
is  reached.  During  the  remainder 
of  armistice  negotiations,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  cas¬ 
ualties  and  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  honor  a  cease-fire.” 

A  nine-point  policy  called  for  a 
letdown  in  offensive  operations. 

Seen  at  Frontline 

Writing  under  Seoul  dateline, 
John  Randolph  relied  upon  infor¬ 
mation  given  him  by  Milo  Fameti, 
AP  man  at  the  front.  Mr.  Farneti 


said  he  had  observed  the  lull  and 
had  seen,  in  black  and  white,  an 
8th  Army  order  which  a  division 
officer  paraphrased. 

The  first  reference  to  the  quiet 
front  appeared  in  a  Randolph 
roundup  which  led  with  an  air 
battle.  This  copy  came  in  garbled 
to  the  AP  office  in  San  Francisco. 
Also  it  bore  a  slug  “delayed  by 
censor.”  Because  of  this,  some  of 
the  bureau  men  were  of  the  im¬ 
pression  it  was  “old  stuff,”  but  in 
clearing  up  the  garbled  matter 
they  learned  of  the  bulletin  nature 
of  the  buried  material. 

A  new  lead  was  filed  from 
Seoul:  “The  U.  S.  Eighth  Army 
today  ordered  its  men  to  stop 
shooting  at  the  Reds  in  Korea, 
but  to  stay  under  cover  and  de¬ 
fend  themselves.” 

Reds  Knew  About  It 

Within  a  few  minutes  a  third 
lead  said  “fighting  came  to  a  com¬ 
plete  if  temporary  halt  on  orders 
from  the  highest  sources,  possibly 
the  White  House  itself.” 

In  the  detailed  coverage  the 
front  reporters  now  said  it  was 
apparent  the  Reds  also  knew  of 
the  cease-shooting.  They  were 
playing  volley  ball  and  light¬ 
ing  bonfires.  (AP  executives  say 
it’s  still  one  of  the  mysteries  how 
the  Chinese  learned  about  the 
U.  N.  directives). 

Meanwhile,  John  Rich,  of  NBC 
tape-recorded  an  American  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  “no-firing”  instruction  to 
his  troops.  The  recording  was 


flown  to  Tokyo  and  cleared  cen¬ 
sorship  for  broadest  to  NBC 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The 
lieutenant’s  voice  said:  “There  has 
been  an  order  for  a  cease-fire, 
men.  Did  you  get  that?  A  cease¬ 
fire.  There  is  to  be  no  firing  ex¬ 
cept  for  self-defense.  .  .  .  There 
is  to  be  nothing  expended.” 

Censors  Weren’t  Told 

It  has  since  been  learned  that 
the  Eighth  Army  directive  went 
out  as  “top  secret”  and  there  was 
strong  probability  that  neither  the 
military  information  officers  nor 
the  censors  knew  anything  about 
it.  At  any  rate,  correspondents 
were  not  briefed  on  its  existence 
nor  exact  contents.  Some  100,000 
soldiers  got  it  in  varied  wording. 

Editorial  writers  jumped  on  the 
Truman  denunciation  of  the  press 
as  another  example  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  effort  to  cover  up  its 
own  blunders  and  as  further  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  general  confusion  in 
government.  Some  linked  the  in¬ 
cident  with  General  Willoughby's 
attack  on  a  group  of  newsmen  as 
“ragpickers  of  journalism,”  and 
some  merely  quipped  the  President 
on  his  own  inaccuracy. 

Of  30-odd  papers  checked,  two 
had  editorials  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Truman.  Generally,  editorial  com¬ 
ment  was  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what’s  going  on  and 
they  won’t  be  fooled  by  denials. 
One  writer  charged:  “The  only 
thing  false  about  the  situation  was 
Truman’s  distortion  of  it.” 
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Howard’s  Armistice 
Flash  Came  Nov.  7,1918 


President  Truman’s  rebuke  of 
the  press  for  the  reports  of  a  lull 
in  the  Korean  war  brought  up 
from  journalism’s  Limbo  the  fa¬ 
mous  “false  Armistice”  story  of 
1918.  But  the  President’s  mem¬ 
ory  tricked  him  into  an  error  of 
date. 

It  was  Nov.  7,  1918 — not  Oct. 
27,  1918 — when  this  message  shot 
over  the  trans-Atlantic  cable  to 
Unipress  New  York: 

"URGENT  ARMISTICE  AL¬ 
LIES  GERMANY  SIGNED 
ELEVEN  SMORNING  HOSTIL¬ 
ITIES  CEASED  TWO  SAFTER- 
NOON.  .  .  . 

HOWARD 

SIMMS.” 

That  momentous  bulletin,  bear¬ 
ing  the  signatures  of  Roy  W. 
Howard,  then  president  of  United 
Press,  and  William  P.  Simms,  U.P. 
foreign  correspondent,  had  been 
filed  in  Paris  at  11  a.m.  (New 
York  time)  and  had  been  received 
by  W.  W.  Hawkins,  U.P.  chief  in 
New  York,  at  11:56  a.m.  Mr. 
Hawkins  submitted  it  immediately 
to  the  censor  and  received  the 
O.K.  stamp  by  11:59. 


As  of  the  moment  the  censor 
banged  his  stamp  on  that  message 
the  chief  negotiators  of  the  Arm¬ 
istice  were  on  their  way  to  confer. 

Not  long  after  the  clearance  of 
the  Howard  -  Simms  flash,  Mr. 
Howard  filed  a  cautionary  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  original  report  wM 
“unconfirmable”  but  censorship 
delays  tied  it  up  some  place  and 
Unipress  New  York  never  got  it 
until  the  next  day. 

The  nation  went  wild  with  celfr 
bration  over  the  first  Armistice 
news  and  it  required  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  Washington  and 
Paris  to  quell  the  excitement 
President  Wilson,  without  lam¬ 
basting  the  press,  reassured  the 
public  that  they  would  be  told  of 
an  official  cessation  of  the  war 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels,  a  newspaper  publisher 
himself,  scolded  the  U.P.  men  for 
having  failed  to  get  veri^ation  of 
a  report  given  out  by  a  high  mili¬ 
tary  source. 

Mr.  Howard,  it  seemed,  stopped 
over  in  Brest  on  his  way  back  to 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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The  holiday  season  brought 
heavy  gift  linage  and  record  week¬ 
end  editions  to  many  newspapers 
this  week. 

The  New  York  Times  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  2,  ran  to  a  total  of  402 
pages,  including  234  regular  pages 
and  168  tabloid.  Included  was  a 
24-page  tabloid  section  for  Wana- 
maker’s  Department  Store.  The 
Times  predicted  next  Sunday’s  pa¬ 
per  will  weigh  more  than  four 
pounds. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  the  largest  regular  issue 
in  its  110-year  history  Dec.  2,  a 
292-page  paper  weighing  over 
three  pounds.  Included  was  a  24- 
page  tabloid  gift  section  for  Stern’s 
Department  Store.  The  issue  set 
new  Herald  Tribune  records  for 
department  store,  retail  and  total 
advertising  linage. 

Other  heavy  editions  reported  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspond¬ 
ents  around  the  country  included 
the  following: 

*  *  * 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Morning 
News  for  Dec.  2  had  156  pages  in 
10  sections,  including  a  14-page 
full-size  gift  supplement  and  a  16- 
page  tabloid  book  section. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  The  Times- 
Union  for  Dec.  2  carried  over 
180,000  lines  of  advertising  in¬ 
cluding  118,000  lines  of  local  re¬ 
tail  ads. 

*  *  * 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The  Ex¬ 
aminer  broke  its  weekday  record 
with  a  124-page  Thanksgiving 
Day-Christmas  Value  edition, 
which  carried  159,269  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  The  Times  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  with  a  record-breaking 
268-page  Sunday  paper  that  car¬ 
ried  352,854  lines,  more  than  10 
per  cent  above  a  previous  record 
set  in  1949, 

*  *  * 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  Courant 
used  its  new  Wood  press  to  turn 
out  a  184-page  edition  Dec.  2.  The 
80  pages  in  the  first  four  sections 
were  printed  in  one  day,  a  record 
printing  job  for  the  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Richmond,  Va.  —  The  News- 
Leader  printed  its  largest  regular 
paper  of  1951  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
29 — an  edition  of  72  ^ndard 
pages. 

*  *  * 

South  Bend,  Ind. — The  Tribune 
published  a  100-page  edition  Nov. 
25,  the  largest  regular  paper  in 
Its  80-year  history.  Included  was  a 
26-page  gift  section. 

*  «  • 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal  published  a  40- 
:  page  shoppers’  guide  in  both  issues 
I  of  the  Herald  and  the  Journal 
Nov.  30. 


“CHRISTMAS  FANTASY.”  a  symphonic  work  inspired  by  last  year’s 
Christmas  Choral  Pageant.  Is  dedicated  to  E.  Lansing  Ray,  at  right, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  .sponsor  of  the  page¬ 
ant.  Dr.  Marin  Salvador,  organist-composer,  presents  a  copy  of  the  work 
to  Mr.  Rav  in  the  presence  of  Charles  Galloway,  musical  director  of 
the  pageant. 


Slamin  Elected 
AANR  Head 

Detroit  —  Keep  newspaper 
representation  on  a  professionally 
factual  basis. 

So  urged  Lee  Ward,  president 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  in  speaking 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  held  here 
Dec.  3.  Henry  Slamin,  of  George 
A.  McDevitt  Co.,  Chicago,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Ward  as  president  of 
the  association. 

Decrying  the  use  of  question¬ 
able  interpretation  of  figures,  in¬ 
tentional  or  otherwise,  which  me¬ 
dia  competitive  to  newspapers 
have  resorted  to,  Mr.  Ward  said: 

“Such  practices  are  injurious 
not  only  to  the  media  committing 
them  but  also  to  all  advertising 
media. 

“Newspaper  representatives,” 
he  added,  “should  demonstrate  by 


precept  and  example  that  such 
material  is  neither  necessary  nor 
effective.” 

Other  speakers  stressed  the  role 
of  newspapers  as  the  direct  route 
to  sales  and  markets. 

Other  officers  elected:  H. 
James  Gediman  (Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service),  vicepresident; 
Paul  V.  Elsberry  (Scheerer  &  Co., 
Chicago),  treasurer;  Richard  M. 
McLean  (O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
New  York),  secretary. 

The  new  board  of  directors: 
Dan  Corson  (Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Detroit);  J.  J.  Cooper 
(John  Budd,  New  York);  Stephen 
P.  Mahoney  (Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney,  New  York);  John 
Rodhe  (Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald, 
Chicago);  E.  M.  Roscher  (5/. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Chicago); 
Thomas  W.  Walker  (Sawyer,  Fer¬ 
guson  &  Walker,  New  York); 
Ralph  H.  Steen  (Delisser,  Phila¬ 
delphia);  David  Sampson  (Jann 
&  Kelley);  and  Mr.  Ward. 


SANTA  CITY,  N.  D.,  Is  headquarters  for  Santa  Claus  in  front  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  office.  The  project  was  financed  by  the  merchants 
and  built  under  direction  of  J.  Warren  McClure,  the  newspaper’s  business 
manager.  One  building  is  Santa’s  oil-heated  home;  one  contains  a  North 
Pole  communications  center;  the  third  is  a  post  office. 


Chicago  —  The  biggest  roto¬ 
gravure  Christmas  Gift  Guide  ever 
published  by  a  Chicago  newspa¬ 
per  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  Saturday  Triple 
Streak  editidn,  Nov.  24.  The  92- 
page  roto  supplement,  -tabloid 
magazine  style,  carried  67,082 
lines  of  advertising. 

Included  in  the  “Giant  Gift 
Guide,”  which  featured  a  color 
gravure  cover  with  a  tag  stating: 
“Open  this  every  day  until  Christ¬ 
mas,”  were  93  advertisers.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  parade  was  Wieboldt’s 
with  a  20-page  section  in  the  guide- 
Skate  Street  department  stores 
also  used  the  guide,  averaging 
six  pages  each. 

Editorial  content  was  aimed  to 
aid  Christmas  shoppers  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  gifts  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Stories  and 
pictures  mentioned  that  readers 
could  get  information  as  to  where 
to  buy  gifts  by  calling  the  News. 

■ 

3  Are  Newly  Elected 
To  Wilmington  Board 

Wilmington,  Del. — Robert  H. 
Richards,  Jr.,  a  Wilmington  law¬ 
yer,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.  He  succeeds  his  late 
father,  Robert  H.  Richards,  Sr., 
who  died  Sept.  27.  He  will  servo 
as  the  company’s  general  counsel. 

The  board  has  increased  its 
membership  from  five  to  seven 
through  the  election  as  directors  of 
Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  and  John 
W.  McCoy.  Mr.  Reese  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and 
executive  editor  of  its  two  news¬ 
papers,  Wilmington  Morning  News 
and  Journal-Every  Evening.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are 
Henry  T.  Claus,  president;  Lamot 
DuPont  Copeland,  vicepresident; 
Frederick  Walter,  treasurer,  Henry 
H.  Silliman  and  E.  H.  Tinney. 

■ 

No  More  Pen-Names 
On  Letters  to  Editor 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin  have 
adopted  a  new  rule  that  all  letters 
appearing  in  the  papers  must  carry 
the  signatures  of  their  writers.  Pen- 
names  will  no  longer  be  permitted. 

In  cases  involving  danger  of  se¬ 
vere  personal  hardship,  or  ques¬ 
tions  of  professional  ethics,  signa¬ 
tures  may  be  withheld  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  newspapers. 

■ 

28-Page  Yule  Setion 

Sun  Radio,  Washington,  D.  C., 
appliance  retailer  took  a  28-page 
section  of  the  Nov.  26  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  for  a 
Christmas  promotion  (via  Kal, 
Ehrlich  &  Merrick,  Inc.).  An 
additional  175,000  copies  were 
distributed  by  carrier. 
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Yule  Season 
Brings  Record 
Weekend  Issues 


67,000  lines 
Of  Ads  Run 
In  Gift  Guide 


ir 


Ted’  Shea  Will  Head 
Wood  Machinery  Corp. 

The  Election  of  John  J.  (Ted)  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 


Chicago  S-T  Says 
'It  Takes  Two* 

Chicago — “Today  it  takes  two” 
Chicago  newspapers  to  properly 
cover  the  Chicago  market  with 


New  Unitypo 
Paper  Started 
In  Springiield 

Springfield,  Mo. — Daily  Newt 


Shea  as  president  of  the  Wood  lisher  Association’s  Mechanical  lowest  percent  of  duplication.  Digest,  another  in  the  string  of 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  sue-  Committee  for  10  years,  and  is  ^ccor^ling  to  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  newspapers  being  established  by 
ceeding  the  late  Oscar  C.  Roesen,  still  a  member  of  the  ANPA  Re-  Jtudy,  presented  at  a  senes  of  Unitypo,  affiliate  of  International 
will  be  announced  by  the  corpora-  search  Committee.  luncheon  meetings  for  advertisers  Typographical  Union,  made  its 

tion’s  board  of  directors  at  a  Under  his  direction,  new  build-  sod  agencies.  .  debut  here  Monday,  Dec.  3. 

meeting  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Shea  will  ings  and  mechanical  plants  were  _  study,  rnade  by  Publication  Members  of  local  158,  ITU, 


and  agencies. 

The  study,  made  by  Publication 


debut  here  Monday,  Dec.  3. 
Members  of  local  158,  ITU, 


also  be  a  director  of  the  company  constructed  for  a  number  of  ^^^s^arch  Service,  was  based  on  have  been  on  strike  against 

and  its  general  manager,  according  Hearst  newspapers,  including  the  Personal  interviews  of  a  repre-  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc., 

to  Nelson  Maynard,  chairman  of  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen-  ^^tative  cross-section  of  news-  since  July  11,  1949.  Eight  mem- 

the  Board.  cer;  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Exam-  readers  in  the  Chicago^  re-  bers  of  the  union  man  the  coin- 

Mr.  Shea  is  resigning  from  his  iner;  Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald  Amer-  trading  zone.  The  Sun-Times  posing  room  of  the  News  Digest. 

ican;  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Un-  presentation  emphasizes  (1)  The  publisher  is  37-year-old 

ion,  and  New  York  Mirror.  "o  single  daily  covers  a  majority  M.  F.  J.  Block,  who  lists  18  years 
Mr.  Shea  also  supervised  the  advertiser’s  prospects  in  the  experience  in  publications,  public 

construction  of  a  color  plant  for  market;  (2)  the  S-T  is  still  and  industrial  relations,  and  ad- 

the  American  Weekly  in  San  Chicago’s  second  largest  newspa-  vertising.  He  is  a  former  sports 

Francisco,  expansion  programs  P^*^*  that  a  combination  of  the  and  desk  man  for  the  Detroit 
for  a  number  of  other  Hearst  Sun-Times  and  Tribune  offers  the  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  desk  man  on 

papers,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  forest  percent  of  duplication  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record, 

physical  assets  of  the  Oakland  (14%)  with  a  72%  net  coverage,  and  did  sports  and  public  rela- 

(Calif.)  Post-Ena uirer.  reaching  three  out  of  four  per-  tions  1939-42  for  the  Zanesville 


(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer.  reaching  tnree  out  ot  tour  per- 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  sons. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Corp.  has  re-  study  also  covers  readers 

leased  Mr.  Shea  from  his  contract,  I’V  occupational  groups, 
which  was  to  run  until  March,  ' 

1954,  to  permit  him  to  accept  the  Perry  Weekly  in  Flc[. 
presidency  of  the  Wood  Corp.  n  wi  tn  -i 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Shea  Beconies  P.M.  Daily 
will  continue  present  policies  of  Melbourne.  Fla.  —  After  57 


tions  1939-42  for  the  Zanesville 
(O.)  News. 

The  advertising  manager  is 
John  Steffens,  formerly  with  the 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger, 
and  the  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  is  Paul  J.  Eaton,  secretary- 
treasurer  Local  158. 

An  editor  is  yet  to  be  named 


John  J.  (Ted)  Shea 


will  continue  present  policies  of  Melbourne,  Fla.  —  After  57  An  editor  is  yet  to  be  named 
the  Wood  Corp.,  but  plans  to  years  of  publication  as  a  weekly,  but  the  staff  consists  of  three  re¬ 
increase  existing  manufacturing  the  Melbourne  Times  became  an  porters:  Jerry  Jones  (no  previous 
facilities.  His  program,  he  dis-  afternoon  daily  Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  newspaper  experience)  on  sports, 


positions  as  assistant  to  the  gen-  continued  progress  in  the 
eral  manager  and  general  produc-  ing  and  engineering  of  stil 
tion  director  of  the  Hearst  News-  efficient  equipment  for  printing, 
papers  to  assume  his  new  duties  ■ 

Jan.  1.  Waxman  Sentence 

All  other  Wood  executive  offi-  p 
cers  will  continue  in  their  present  *  O*  Iraper  OWUluie 
capacities:  I.  Tomberg,  vicepresi-  Los  Angeles — .\1  S.  W 
dent  in  charge  of  sales;  P.  L.  43.  publisher  of  a  string  o 


facilities.  His  program,  he  dis-  afternoon  daily  Tuesday,  Dec.  4.  newspaper  experience)  on  sports, 
closed  in  an  interview,  calls  for  The  new  daily  will  serve  the  Ruth  Martin  on  city  news,  and 
continued  progress  in  the  design-  Melbourne-Eau  Gallie  section  of  Ted  Carroll  on  county  news.  Mr. 
ing  and  engineering  of  still  more  the  Florida  Ea.st  Coast  including  Block  said  the  staff  will  include 
efficient  equipment  for  printing.  the  large  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  “about  six”  when  final  hiring  is 
■  and  much  of  Brevard  County.  done. 

The  Times  carries  the  full  The  naper  is  starting  with  three 


Waxman  Sentenced 


“about  six”  when  final  hiring  is 
done. 

The  paper  is  starting  with  three 


_  _  c?  •  ji  leased  wire  report  of  the  Associ-  rebuilt  Linotype  machines,  two 

For  Paper  Swindle  ated  Press  and  NEA  service.  It  14's  and  an  8,  a  Ludlow,  Elrod, 

Los  Angeles — .\1  S.  Waxman,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Audit  and  new  Duplex  E  press.  A  union 

43,  publisher  of  a  string  of  com-  Bureau  of  Circulations  since  pressman,  formerly  with  the  Uni- 


Tollison,  vicepresident  in  charge  munity  weeklies,  was  sentenced  1944. 


typo  paper  at  Texarkana,  is  em- 


of  research  and  development;  R.  C>ec.  3  to  from  one  to  10  years  .A  John  H.  Perry  newspaper,  ployed  here.  The  stereotypers’  k)- 


Griffoul,  vicepresident 


in  prison  on  each  of  seven  counts  the  Times  is  under  the  manage-  cal  is  supplying  a  man  on  a  day- 


charge  of  manufacturing;  Kirk  of  grand  theft  arising  from  his  ment  of  R.  H.  Berg,  publisher,  to-day  basis  for  flat  casts 


McFarlin,  treasurer;  Edward  A.  $-^0,000  newsprint  deal. 
Rehm,  assistant  secretary;  and  Waxman  was  convict 
William  A.  Silence,  assistant  sec-  of  getting  the  $50,000 
retary  southern  California  pul 

With  Hearst  Since  1939  representations  he  coi 


$50,000  newsprint  deal.  Associated  with  him  are  his  two  Mr.  Block  said  printers  get  $80 

Waxman  was  convicted  Nov.  1  sons,  Robert  B.  Berg,  who  is  for  37Vi  hours  dayside,  $85  for 

of  getting  the  $50,000  from  five  managing  editor,  and  Howard  the  same  time  on  nights.  The 

southern  California  publishers  on  Berg  Jr.,  who  is  advertising  mana-  scale  at  Springfield  newspapers,  at 

representations  he  could  obtain  ger.  time  of  the  strike,  was  $72.20  for 


.  ,  ,  newsprint  at  $242  a  ton  through  ■ 

A  veteran  oi^f  the  newspaper  ^  mysterious  paper  company  traf- 
mechanical  field.  Mr.  Shea  has  manager.  Waxman  contended  MrS.  Hobby  tO  DlfGCt 

served  the  Hearst  organization  as  too  had  been  bilked.  Anneal  for  Blood 

general  mechanical  superintendent  Simerinr  Jiidce  Walter  R  Olooa 

since  1939.  He  began  his  news-  firTenied  W^xma^s  petition  J^e  second  consecut 


Appeal  for  Blood 


time  of  the  strike,  was  $72.20  for 
40  hours  days,  $76.20  for  same 
time  nights. 

The  paper  will  be  published 
afternoons,  Monday  through  Fri- 


F(w  the  second  consecutive  publish!^ 

aV  Mr.  n^eta  c.rHiv  PoHcy  for  all  ITU  papers,  m 


^per  career  as  a  mailer  on  the  probation  on  the  ground  that  V^ar.  Mrs.  Oveta  Cu  p  IJobby,  ^hsc^iption  rate  is  15  cents  » 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ld  perpetrated  “a  premedi-  vicepres.dent  of  the  J  ,, 

Caze«e  in  1916,  and  subsequently  tated  bun^  ^heme.”  ^ 


worked  as  pressroom  apprentice,  Waxman’s  attorney  i 
yourneyman,  pressman,  press  fore-  ^ould  appeal, 
man,  mechanical  superintendent  ■ 

and  production  manager  of  that  $793,216  in  Estate 


Brotherhood  Vek,  Feb.  17-24,  an  inch,  '"h'ch  Mr  flort 

under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na-  scales  down  to  e„rin«- 


psper  AAA 

Mr.  Shea  joined  the  Hearst  Scranton,  Pa.  —  According  to 
Newspapers  as  general  mechanical  an  adjudication  handed  down  in 


$798,216  in  Estate  tiTal  Con¥re;ce'  ‘Of  CffiFstians  -n.racL  It  compares  to 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  According  to  and  Jews.  f  combin 

an  adjudication  handed  down  in  Fifty-five  publishers,  editors,  ®f  ^ 

Orphans  Court,  there  is  a  balance  writers  and  cartoonists  have 


as  mechanical  superintendent.  and  Miss 
Mr.  Shea  served  as  a  member  executrix. 


superintendent  on  Jan.  1,  1939.  Orphans  Court,  there  is  a  balance  writers  and  cartoonists  have 

He  had  a  close  working  relation-  of  $798,216.48  for  distribution  in  agreed  to  serve  on  the  committee  Vir'timc  CtkiolHed 

ship  with  William  Randolph  the  estate  of  Mward  J.  Lynett,  which  is  preparing  a  newspaper 

Hearst  which  continued  up  to  the  Sr.,  former  editor  and  publisher  kit  for  distribution  to  13,000  pub-  Sacramento,  Calif. — 
time  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  death  this  of  the  Scranton  Times.  Mr.  Lynett  lications  as  an  aid  in  enlisting  Clatchy  Newspapers  have 
year.  Through  the  years  Mr.  Shea  died  Jan.  1,  1943.  The  court  action  newspaper  coverage  of  Brother-  ed  a  new  editorial  rule  whicD 
added  the  duties  of  assistant  to  was  taken  after  a  fourth  partial  hood  Week  activities.  As  a  special  bans  the  use  of  the  victim’s  nam*. 
the  general  manager  and  general  account  of  the  estate  had  been  filed  feature,  newspaper  editors  in  ev-  whether  adult  or  juvenile,  m  • 
production  director  to  his  work  by  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  executor,  cry  locality  will  be  asked  to  pro-  rape  attack.  The  ™ic  holds  at  1» 
as  mechanical  superintendent.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett,  mote  a  campaign  of  blood  dona-  time  the  crime  is  reported 


cry  locality  will  be  asked  to  pro-  rape  attack.  The  rule  holds  at 
mote  a  campaign  of  blood  dona-  time  the  crime  is  reported 
tions  for  the  Armed  Forces.  also  during  trial  of  the  accused 
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Patterson  Appraises 
Seltzer  As  Editor 


rate  b 
Block 
;nts  on 
^ring- 
lination 


When  Louis  B.  Settzer,  editor 
of  the  Oeveland  (O.)  Press,  re- 
cdred  the  1951  Brotherhood 
Award  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  at  a 
civic  dinner  Dec.  3,  a  fellow  edi¬ 
tor  delivered  a  professional  trib¬ 
ute  to  him. 

This  is  what  Grove  Patterson, 
edhordn-chief  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  said  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
editor: 


Egypt  Cancels 
Order  to  Expel 
AP  Bureau  Chief 


ded 

le  Me 
adopt- 
which 
s  name, 
!.  in  « 
at  the 


Louis  B.  Seltzer 


ed  and 

iccused. 


It  would  be  making  a  wholly 
imnecessaTy  speech  to  say  that 
the  man  we  honor  tonight  really  ture,  the  spiritual  quality,  the  un- 
imderstands  the  meaning  of  a  flagging  enthusiasm,  the  energy 
mneb-used  term,  loo  little  evalu-  and  the  personality  of  its  editor, 
ated  or  even  understood  by  the  Intangibles  may  be  more  real- 
average  American.  What  is  the  jstic  than  tangibles.  A  service  de¬ 
meaning  of  a  free  press?  It  was  partment  of  the  sort  possessed  by 
^  uniquely  devised  for  editors;  the  Cleveland  Press,  set  up  to 
it  is  not  a  meal  ticket  for  pub-  meet  the  needs  of  almost  every 
Ushers.  A  free  press  is  something  conceivable  kind  of  applicant,  an 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  adequate  news  service,  and  edi- 
people.  It  is  their  mightiest  de-  torials  which  combine  practical 
feose,  almost  their  only  insurance,  insight  with  scholarship,  are  tan- 
against  the  loss  of  Uberty  under  gjble  assets,  as  tangible  as  plant 
government.  Ujxvn  the  free  press  and  mechanical  equipment.  But 
as  a  foundation,  rest  ...  all  the  the  durable  fabric  of  public  confi- 
majoT  institutions  of  democracy.  dence  and  the  atmosphere  of  affec- 
But  tonight  I  want  to  speak  in  tion  which  your  Louis  Seltzer  has 
a  nwre  personalized  fashion  of  built  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of 
Louis  Seltzer.  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  be¬ 

lt  is  the  privilege  of  a  news-  yond — they  are  the  tangibles 
paper  to  do  more  than  provide  which  stand  as  an  indestructible 
an  information  service,  along  reality. 

with  a  sheaf  of  editorial  opinion  But  how  have  these  intangibles, 
and  the  comments  of  columnists,  this  14-karat  reality,  been  cre- 
It  is  the  privilege  of  a  newspaper  ated?  For  public  confidence  and 
to  make  itself  an  institution  of  affection  do  not  grow  like  weeds, 
human  service  in  its  community,  without  cultivation. 

It  is  given  the  opportunity  to  Qne  day  in  Cleveland  I  bought 
promote  welfare  by  projects,  cam-  a  copy  of  the  Press.  To  do  this 
paigns  and  crusades.  A  newspa-  was  not  particularly  a  compli- 
per  has  uniquely  the  facilities  for  ment.  When  I  am  in  Cleveland,  1 
reaching  into  the  homes  and  always  buy  the  Press,  just  a.s  I 


Grove  Patterson 


mer  iron,  without  love;  but  one 
cannot  deal  with  men  without  it.” 


hearts  of  people. 

The  Plus  Factor 


do  the  News  and  the  Plain  Dealer. 
To  a  small  town  country  editor 


But  too  many  editors  are  not  Cleveland  news- 

sufficiently  mindful  of  those  priv-  Papers  are  wonderful. 
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■leges,  those  opportunities  and  But  I  recall  in  this  particular 
those  facilities.  It  is  the  plus  fac-  instance  I  turned  to  the  editorial 
tor  in  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  page  of  the  Press  and  there, 
editorial  department  of  a  news-  signed  by  the  familiar  initials, 
paper  that  makes  him  the  kind  L.B.S.,  was  the  story  of  a  humble 
of  an  editor  that  Louis  Seltzer  is.  man,  one  of  the  little  people — if 
It  is  the  recognition  of  those  priv-  you  jui^e  by  material  attainment 
ileges,  which  I  will  go  so  far  as  — but  one  who,  in  Louis  Seltzer’s 
to  describe  as  profound  spiritual  book,  was  a  man  to  write  about  .  .  . 
duties,  which  makes  editors  of  the  It  was  a  long  story.  It  was 
Louis  Seltzer  school.  warm  and  understanding — one  of 

If  the  Cleveland  Press  has  been  nianv  that  LBS  has  written 
a  successful  newspaper,  and  I  through  the  years.  It  must  have 
*aste  none  of  my  five  minutes  in  done  something,  it  must  have 
olarifymg  that  issue  because  done  a  great  deal,  for  that  humble 
everybody  knows  it.  it  is  because  rrran.  I  am  sure  it  did  something 
®f  a  combination  of  ingredients  for  me  who  read  it. 
that  has  gone  into  its  creation  Long  ago  wrote  Count  Leo 
and  that  goes  into  its  daily  pro-  Tolstoi:  “All  our  troubles  come 
duction.  It  has  a  good  plant,  from  the  fact  that  we  think  there 
■nechanical  excellence  and  a  com-  are  circumstances  in  which  men 
Went  advertising  and  business  of-  can  deal  with  human  beings  with- 
Ke.  But  its  main  ingredient,  if  out  love,  and  there  are  no  such 
I  may  say  so  as  an  outsider,  not  circumstances.  One  may  deal 
too  far  outside,  looking  in.  is  the  with  things  without  love;  one  may 
capacity  for  evaluating  human  na-  out  down  trees,  make  bricks,  ham- 
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Atmosphere  of  Affection 

Only  a  man  who  likes  people, 
only  he  who  possesses  one  of  the 
richest  of  all  gifts,  the  capacity 
for  seeing  the  good  behind  every 
cynical  exterior,  for  understanding 
all  the  springs  and  switches  and 
gadgets  which  move  the  human 
heart,  could  have  written  the  story 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

Multiply  this  a  million  times, 
and  you  sense  what  I  mean  when 
I  speak  of  the  durability  of  public 
confidence  and  the  pervading  at¬ 
mosphere  of  affection.  This  a 
certain  kind  of  editor  can  pro¬ 
vide,  and  when  he  has  done  it 
and  keeps  on  doing  it,  his  news¬ 
paper  comes  to  be  a  certain  kind 
of  newspaper.  And  nothing,  so 
long  as  the  editor  lives  and  works, 
shall  quite  prevail  against  it.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  the  vocation,  the 
avocation  and  the  hobby  of  such 
an  editor. 

And  when  he  looks  out  upon 
all  the  foibles  of  men.  he  can  still 
know  and  can  still  be  cheered, 
and  still  have  faith,  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  unforgettable  words 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  a 
great  address.  “There  is  one 
thing,”  he  said,  “that  reaches  far 
beyond  the  field  of  logic,  one 
thing  that  outruns  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vance  of  science,  one  thing  that 
transcends  all  material  attainment, 
and  that  is  the  dignity  and  the 
nobility  of  the  human  spirit.” 

Life  to  an  editor  of  the  Louis 
Seltzer  school  has  and  will  have 
its  compensations.  I  hope  that 
when  Louis  comes  to  the  leisures 
of  retirement,  if  he  is  ever  so 
foolish  as  to  retire,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  of  life  is  upon  him,  he  can, 
as  his  friend  and  mine,  William 
Allen  White,  was  wont  to  say,  sit 
behind  his  porch  boxes  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  day,  and  watch  his 
neighbors  drive  by.  And  I  hope 
and  believe  that  he  will  look  back 
upon  his  life  in  Cleveland,  and 
upon  the  big  people  and  the  little 
people  whom  he  has  married  and 
buried  in  his  columns,  praised  and 
chastised,  and  above  all,  under¬ 
stood,  as  on  an  <rid-fashioned  gar¬ 
den.  Life  will  look  good  to  him 
— for  he  will  have  made  it  good. 


The  Egyptian  Government  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  canceled  orders 
for  the  expulsion  of  Fred  Zusy, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bur¬ 
eau  in  Cairo. 

“This  action  was  taken  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  in  order  to 
dispel  any  false  impression  that 
might  be  created  concerning  the 
free  flow  of  news  from  Egypt.” 
said  Kamil  Abdul  Rahim,  E^p- 
tian  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 

“The  initial  decision  to  expel 
him,  now  suspended,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  news  and  reports 
he  had  been  sending  to  his 
agency,”  he  continued. 

“Consequently  it  is  not  true 
that  his  expulsion  was  ordered 
because  his  dispatches  were  pro- 
British.  The  proof  is  that  dis¬ 
patches  coming  from  Egypt  from 
the  wire  services  and  for  the 
newspapers  carry  freely  the  two 
points  of  view. 

“Mr.  Zusy  was  asked  to  leave 
Egypt  because  he  violated  aa 
Egyptian  law  of  long  standing, 
requiring  films  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Film  Department  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Interior  before  being  sent 
abroad.  Mr.  Zusy  took  certain 
films  and  smuggled  them  out  of 
the  Suez  through  the  medium  of 
British  families  leaving  for  Eng¬ 
land.” 

The  expulsion  order  was  can¬ 
celed  after  a  protest  by  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Zusy  had  denied 
a  similar  charge  about  pictures 
last  month. 

Incidentally,  the  British  Army 
has  nroved  15  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  news  correspondents  into  a 
camp  formerly  occupied  by  preg¬ 
nant  wives  of  Army  men  and  has 
classified  them  for  administration 
purposes  as  “officers’  wives.” 
When  some  correspondents  pro¬ 
tested,  it  was  explained  that  the 
accommodations  were  provided 
them  for  their  protection  in  the 
current  dangerous  situation. 


Col.  McCormick  Gives 
Land  to  University 

Chicago — CoL  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  has  made  a 'gift  of 
the  land  and  three-story  building 
at  1519  Astor  St.,  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  University.  The  property  is 
valued  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

The  gift  was  given  for  general 
educational  purposes  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Northwestern’s  centennial 
year.  Colonel  McCormick  and 
the  Tribune  have  donated  more 
than  one  million  dollars  to  North¬ 
western  since  1921.  More  than 
half  of  this  has  been  given  by 
Colonel  McCormick. 

The  paper  has  also  donated  a 
total  of  $375,000  during  the  last 
30  years  for  support  of  North¬ 
western’s  Medill  &hool  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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Editors  Prefer 
'Right  to  Know' 
To  'Freedom' 

Indunapolis  —  “Right  of  the 
Public  to  Know”  is  a  better  theme 
to  stress  than  “Freedom  of  the 
Press”  in  combatting  news  sup¬ 
pression,  it  is  the  consensus  of  12 
editors  who  participated  in  a 
workshop  here  Nov.  29-30  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News. 

That  was  the  editors’  conclu¬ 
sion  after  discussing  how  to  make 
it  clear  to  readers  that  it  is  the 
public  more  than  the  newspaper 
which  is  damaged  by  news  bar- 


Peteison  Honored 
And  Embarrassed 

Portland,  Ore. — Anton  F. 
(Tony)  Peterson,  who  leaves  the 
Journal  on  Dec.  8  to  assume  his 
duties  as  business  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune-Telegram, 
was  given  a  life  membership  cer¬ 
tificate  from  Oregon  Advertising 
club. 

Phone  calls  wakened  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  early  Sunday  morning  when 
his  classified  display  ad  in  the 
Journal  listed  his  “lovely  Cape 
Cod  modern  home”  for  $27.50. 
No  one  held  him  to  the  $27,472.50 
discount,  however,  and  he  sold  his 
home. 


Clash  on  Terms 
Marks  Start  of 
Louisiana  Trial 

Lake  Charles,  La. — The  trial 
of  the  four  officials  and  reporter 
of  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  who  were  indicted  Aug.  27 
on  charges  of  defaming  16  public 
officials  and  three  admitted  gamb¬ 
lers  opened  here  this  week. 

District  Attorney  Griffin  Haw¬ 
kins  testified  that  Kenneth  L.  Dix¬ 
on,  managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
“needled”  him  in  his  column, 
Charley  Lake  Says,  for  nearly  a 
year. 

“1  am  at  a  total  loss  to  under- 


was  no  definition  in  the  diction¬ 
ary  of  “legal  double-talk.”  To 
which  Judge  Cocke  replied,  “I’ve 
heard  it  described  as  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  the  mouth  at  the 
same  time.” 

Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Wetherill 
insisted  that  the  American  Press 
had  portrayed  their  official  con¬ 
duct  in  a  manner  that  tended  to 
deny  them  public  confidence.  Mr. 
Hawkins  said  he  had  suffered 
“torture  and  misery.”  He  pleaded 
that  he  had  been  hurt  most  by 
the  newspaper  criticisms  because 
of  the  effect  on  “my  two  sons 
serving  in  the  Air  Force.” 

Mr.  Wetherill  explained  that  in 
one  instance  he  had  advised  the 
local  police  jury  that  it  would  do 
well  to  make  sure  it  had  some 


riers;  that  it  isn’t  “a  sporting 
event  between  two  vested  inter¬ 
ests,  the  government  and  the 
press.” 

Participants  in  the  workshop 
were;  James  Pope,  Norman  Isaacs 
and  A.  Y.  Aronson,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
W.  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News;  W.  D.  Frazier, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  John  S. 
More,  Jr.,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal- 
Herald;  G.  C.  Wellington,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Harold  W.  Car¬ 
lisle,  Ohio  State  Journal;  Gene 
Williams.  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public;  Robert  Early,  Indianapolis 
Star;  and  E.  S.  Pulliam,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

Mr.  Wellington  invited  the 
group  to  meet  again  next  Fall  in 
Kansas  City. 

Questions  discussed  by  the 
group  were  provided  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  editors  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  and  each  expressed  his 
problems  at  the  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  entire  meeting  was  on  an 
informal  basis  and  no  formal  con¬ 
clusions  were  adopted. 

One  question  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  debate  was;  “How  do 
you  handle  juveniles  involved  in 
crime  stories?” 

Consensus;  Standard  policy 
seems  to  have  been  to  leave  out 
names  of  juveniles  unless  they 
are  involved  in  major  crimes. 
However,  there  is  strong  sentiment 
for  changing  this  policy  where  the 
law  permits  such  a  change. 


AT  EDITORS’  WORKSHOP  sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
are,  left  to  right:  W.  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis;  Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville; 
W.  D.  Frazier,  Columbus;  James  Pope,  Louisville;  Harold  W.  Carlisle, 


Columbus;  and  A.  H. 

Another  Question;  “Assuming 
smaller  dailies  will  make  fewer 
mistakes  in  news  selection  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Teletypesetter,  do  we  coun¬ 
ter  with  added  news  space,  wiser 
selection  than  the  press  services 
or  more  original  material?” 

Consensus;  The  original  assump¬ 
tion  in  the  question  wasn’t  agre^ 
to  by  everyone  present.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  will  be  of  little  use  in  metro¬ 
politan  papers;  that  its  effect  on 
smaller  dailies  will  depend  upon 
the  intelligent  use  of  type. 

Another;  “Do  you  think  stories 
about  movie  stars  and  Hollywood 
gossip  columns  are  losing  reader 
appeal?” 

Consensus;  Movie  stars  per  se 
don’t  have  the  following  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  previous  years. 

Also  discussed  at  length  was 
the  coverage  of  suburban  areas. 

All  of  the  editors  were  from 
TV  cities  and  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  they  suggest  that 
Associated  Press  provide  a  monitor 
service,  especially  covering  news¬ 
casts. 

■ 

Change  in  Glasgow 

Glasgow,  Ky.  —  John  Weldon, 
managing  editor,  and  Frank  Hig- 
gason,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  Glas¬ 
gow  Journal  Printing  Co.,  have 
acquired  the  stock  of  Leonard  W. 
Preston  and  Glen  E.  Ropp  in  the 
daily  Glasgow  Journal. 


Kirchhofer,  Buffalo. 

stand,”  Mr.  Hawkins  said,  “why 
Mr.  Dixon  would  take  advantage 
of  his  position  ...  to  hurt  me.” 

Defends  Personal  Life 

“I  used  to  gamble,  but  I  haven’t 
for  years,”  the  DA  testified.  “I 
drink  when  1  want  to  but  that  is 
nry  personal  life.”  He  said  his 
personal  life  was  one  thing,  but 
his  official  life  was  another. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  editorial  and  col¬ 
umn  were  written  about  an  opin¬ 
ion  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Melvin  Wetherill,  gave  the  Parish 
(county)  police  jury  (E&P,  Sept. 
1,  page  60). 

Definitions  of  “legal  double 
talk”  were  at  issue  during  the  first 
day  of  the  trial.  The  state,  repre¬ 
sented  by  M.  E.  Culligan,  the 
special  prosecutor,  said  the  of¬ 
ficials  had  been  defamed  in  an 
editorial,  “Legal  Double  Talk,” 
by  Mr.  Dixon. 

District  Judge  J.  Bernard  C^ocke 
of  New  Orleans  refused  to  accept 
two  definitions  of  “double  talk” 
as  related  to  the  conduct  of  of¬ 
ficials  and  ordered  Mr.  Culligan 
to  produce  the  dictionary  defini 
tion. 

Mr.  Culligan  read  from  Web¬ 
ster’s  Abridged  Dictionary: 

“Talk  or  writing  that  to  all 
appearances  is  earnest  or  mean¬ 
ingful  but  actually  a  mixture  of 
sense  and  unintelligible  verbiage 
or  gibberish." 

Defense  council  observed  there 


specific  facts  before  it  released 
any  resolution  condemning  lack 
of  law  enforcement  in  gambling 
cases.  He  added  that  he  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  he 
“didn’t  want  them  to  follow  the 
Communist  line  of  making  blank¬ 
et  accusations  against  every  public 
official.” 

On  the  second  day,  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  was  ousted  from  the  court 
room  when  he  raised  his  fist  and 
walked  threateningly  toward  Mr. 
Dixon  who  was  testifying. 

Defense  Attorney  Clement 
Moss  had  asked  Mr.  Dixon  if  he 
believed,  at  the  time  he  wrote 
his  articles,  that  the  people  of  the 
Parish  knew  how  public  officials 
conducted  their  offices. 

“I  believe  that,  Mr.  Moss.”  he 
replied.  “I  believed  it  then,  and 
I  believe  it  now.  I  believe  the 
people  of  Calcasieu  Parish  knew, 
and  know  now,  what  kind  of  of¬ 
ficers  the  district  attorney  and  the 
sheriff  were,  and  are.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Hawkins 
rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to 
the  bench  for  a  whispered  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  judge.  As  he  turned 
from  the  bench,  he  moved  toward 
Dixon  and  raised  his  fist.  He  was 
checked  by  Judge  Cocke.  Haw¬ 
kins  turned  on  his  heel  and  left. 

The  judge  excused  for  the  time 
James  Norton,  city  editor  of  the 
American  Press,  who  had  expectw 
to  be  tried  on  defaming  Sheriff 
Henry  A.  Reid. 

Co-publishers  Thomas  and  W. 
Hugh  Shearman  and  Court  Re¬ 
porter  Carter  George  will  be  tried 
Dec.  19.  There  is  no  jury. 
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CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  PRESS  CENSORSHIP  HERE  AND  IN  ARGENTINA 


THE  CALM  BEFORE  THE  STORM 

Barrow,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 


LA  PRENSA'S  NEW  STAFF 

Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


JOURNALISM,  1951 

Shadburne,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  Sr  Press 


10  Years  Later, 

Marshall  Field 
Has  No  Resets 

Chicago — Marking  his  10th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  Chicago  newspaper 
publisher,  Marshall  Field  told 
members  of  the  Sun-Times  staff 
here  Dec.  4  that  the  paper  now 
has  “the  most  solid  foundation  in 
its  history.” 

He  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  by  more  than  600 
employes,  who  gave  him  a  minia¬ 
ture  printing  press  desk  set  bearing 
the  slogan:  “Keep  ’Em  Rolling.” 

He  was  introduced  by  his  son, 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun-Times. 

Notes  Financial  Improvement 
Mr.  Field,  who  is  president  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of  which 
the  Sun-Times  is  the  newspaper 
division,  noted  that  the  paper’s 
improved  financial  picture  had 
made  it  possible  to  provide  read¬ 
ers  again  with  “service  of  this 
newspaper  through  the  day  as  well 
as  in  the  morning.”  (E&P,  Dec. 

1.  page  11). 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
public  would  appreciate  the  two 
new  afternoon  editions  which  were 
added,  beginning  Dec.  3. 

Looking  back  over  the  10-year 
period  since  the  Chicago  Sun  was 
founded,  Mr.  Field  observed: 

H  ins  Readers’  Respect 
“No  new  newspaper  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  ever  accomplish 
all  its  founder  or  staff  might  de¬ 
sire.  But  it  can  and  must  have  a 
sense  of  direction,  and  an  ideal 
of  effort,  to  find  and  portray  the 
truth.  It  can  and  must  show  the 
indignation  that  will  eventually  be 
shared  by  its  readers,  at  injustice 
to  anybody,  no  matter  how  unpro- 
t«ted  and  at  venality  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Sooner  or  later,  these  ideals 
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will  take  cohesive  shape,  and  win 
the  respect  of  every  decent  citi¬ 
zen.” 

•Mr.  Field  paid  tribute  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  his 
staff,  stating: 

“During  the  last  war  and  during 
some  of  the  paper’s  most  difficult 
spots,  I  carried  one  very  abiding 
and  sustaining  wish — that  my  son, 
Marshall,  would  get  back  safe 
from  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
find  some  of  the  excitement  and 
satisfaction  in  the  newspaper  field 
that  I  had  found.  I  think  this  hope 
has  been  amply  borne  out.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions 
of  my  life  to  have  been  able  to 
entrust  him  with  the  leadership 
of  this  paper,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  confidence  and  support  of 
each  and  every  one  of  you.” 

Large  Investment 

On  the  economics  of  his  invest¬ 
ment,  he  said: 

“It  has  meant  a  large  investment 
of  money,  which  I  don’t  think 
either  Marshall  or  I  have  ever  had 
the  slightest  reason  to  regret.  And 
I  like  to  think  that  my  grand¬ 
father  would  look  with  approval 
on  the  use  of  his  money  to  serve 
the  people  of  Chicago.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  decade, 
he  added,  “black  figures  for  a  sus¬ 
tained  period  are  showing  instead 
of  the  red  ones”  on  the  newspaper’s 
balance  sheet. 

Parade  Celebrates 
With  First  Advertiser 

A  million-dollar  advertiser 
helped  Parade  celebrate  its  10th 
birthday  this  week. 

Just  10  years  ago,  A.  Milton 
Runyon  gave  Fred  Stevenson  an 
order  for  the  first  color  ad  to  run 
in  the  new  Sunday  supplement. 
Mr.  Runyon  was  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Doubleday  &  Company. 

Since  then,  it  was  noted  this 
week  by  Arthur  H.  Motley,  Par¬ 


ade’s  publisher.  Doubleday  has  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
Parade  advertising. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  a  Parade  vice- 
president  now,  marked  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  receiving  from  Mr.  Run¬ 
yon,  Doubleday’s  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  a  1952  contract  for  Double¬ 
day  advertising. 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
is  going  to  Hollywood  to  join 
Kay  Sullivan,  Parade’s  movie  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Photographer  Dave  Pes- 
kin,  in  more  intensive  coverage 
of  the  movie  industry. 

“We  are  confident  that  we  can 
help  the  industry  and  gain  addi¬ 
tional  high  readership  for  our¬ 
selves  by  giving  closer  attention 
than  ever  to  upconting  movie 
features,”  said  Mr.  Gorkin. 

■ 

Va.  Editor  Resigns 

Covington,  Va. — The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  J.  G.  Bayly  as  editor  of 
the  Covington  Virginian  has  been 
announced  effective  Dec.  31. 


CITATION  for  promoting  Defense 
Bond  sales  in  the  payroll  savings 
plan  at  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  is  accepted 
by  Joseph  L.  Auer,  left,  Hoe  presi¬ 
dent,  from  Henry  G.  Barber,  Bronx 
banker.  Nearly  51%  of  Hoe’s  1,920 
employes  are  enrolled  as  bond 
buyers. 


Chicago  News 
Votes  Capital 
Stock  Increase 

Chicago — Stockholders  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  approved 
an  increase  in  the  authorized  capi¬ 
tal  stock  from  400,000  to  500,000 
shares  of  $1  par  common  stock 
at  a  special  meeting  here  Dec.  4. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  and 
publisher,  told  the  meeting  that 
by  the  payment  of  a  dividend  in 
stock  instead  of  in  cash,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  able  to  speed  the 
retirement  of  its  outstanding  debt 
and  would  conserve  its  cash. 

Daily  News  directors  subsequent¬ 
ly  declared  a  dividend  of  5%  in 
stock,  payable  Dec.  20  to  stock  of 
record,  Dec.  10. 

Mr.  Knight  told  E&P  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  Daily  News’ 
indebtedness  will  be  reduced  to 
$2,200,000.  “Unless  our  calcula¬ 
tions  are  erroneous,”  he  added, 
“our  debt  should  be  completely 
liquidated  in  1953.” 

Asked  what  other  future  sub¬ 
jects  he  had  in  mind  for  the  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Knight  replied:  “As  the 
payment  of  the  debt  nears  comple¬ 
tion,  we  will  begin  setting  up  a 
reserve  for  mechanical  moderniza¬ 
tion.” 

When  Mr.  Knight  purchased  the 
Daily  News  in  November,  1944, 
there  was  upwards  of  $13,000,000 
indebtedness  on  the  property. 

■ 

Washington  Star  Starts 
2nd  Consumer  Analysis 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
has  begun  its  second  annual  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  survey  of  the 
Washington  area  to  determine  buy¬ 
ing  habits  and  brand  preferences 
of  more  than  5,000  families  for 
a  wide  range  of  products. 
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Coffee  Bureau 
To  Repeat  Ad 
In  153  Dailies 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bu¬ 
reau,  New  York  City,  will  re-run 
its  1,000-line  New  Year’s  Eve 
ad  of  1949  on  Dec,  28  in  153 
newspapers  in  134  cities.  Head¬ 
lined,  “On  New  Year’s  Eve, 
When  It’s  ‘One  for  the  Road,’  Be 
Sure  It’s  Coffee,”  the  thought- 
provoking  ad  will  be  part  of  a 
much  broader  public  relations 
program  this  year. 

Mats  in  1,000-line  size  are 
available  at  $2.00  each  for  local 
sponsorship  by  bureau  members 
in  areas  not  included  in  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  schedule.  Blowups  of  the 
ad  are  available  at  $1  per  100. 

Charles  G.  Lindsay,  bureau 
manager,  feels  the  re-run  of  the 
ad  will  be  even  more  timely  and 
effective  this  year  than  it  was  in 
1949.  “With  the  National  Safety 
Council  predicting  the  millionth 
traffic  fatality  for  the  latter  part 
of  December,”  he  said,  “many 
organizations  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  to  promote  highway 
safety.” 

Record  Push  by 
Park  &  Tiliord 

Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp., 
New  York  City,  this  week  broke 
the  heaviest  holiday  ad  campaign 
(via  Storm  &  Klein,  Inc.)  on  its 
liquors  and  wines  in  its  111-year 
history,  according  to  Harry  P, 
Herrfeldt,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales. 

Spearheading  the  campaign  are 
full-page  “honor-roll”  ads  featur¬ 
ing  the  company’s  complete  line 
in  25  newspapers;  and  two-color 
ads  of  1,200  and  1,000  lines  on 
P&T  Reserve  whiskey  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bred  whiskey,  also  in  25 
newspapers. 

The  newspaper  drive,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  insertions  in  65  dailies, 
will  include  large  black  and  white 
space  on  P&T  Reserve  and  P&T 
Kentucky  Bred  in  addition  to  the 
two-color  ads;  P&T  Private  Stock 
whiskey  ads  featuring  the  gift  de¬ 
canter  in  sizes  ranging  from  800 
to  330  lines;  600-line  ads  on  P&T 
Bonded  Bourbon;  insertions  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  525  lines  on  Vat  69 
Scotch,  and  varying  sizes  for 
Booth’s  House  of  Lords  Imported 
Gin,  Martell  Cognac  and  Harvey’s 
Sherries  and  Ports. 

Birds  Eye  in  Supplements. 
Major  Cities  for  December 

Birds  Eye  Division  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  New  York  City,  has 
broken  a  major  campaign  (via 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.)  to  goad 
sales  of  20  frosted  food  products 
during  Decemiber.  Adds  include 
color  pages  in  American  Weekly, 
Metropolitan  Group  and  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  plus  black  and  white  inser¬ 
tions  of  500  lines  in  dailies  in  ^1 
major  cities.  Outdoor  posters,  TV, 
point  of  purchase,  mats  and  pre¬ 
miums  are  also  being  used. 


How  toKeep  Agency 
Account  in  Family 

Getting  and  holding  new  clients 
is  important  to  any  business,  but 
perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  ad 
agency  field  where  clients  are  apt 
to  drop  out  as  fast  as  marbles 
through  a  wet  paper  bag. 

A  70-line  display  ad  in  the  Nov. 
29  Wall  Street  Journal  was  used 
by  “a  growing  advertising  agency” 
apparently  seeking  new  business 
plus  some  assurance  that  it  would 
stay  in  the  family  once  it  was  in 
the  2Se-ncy, 

Headlined,  “Wanted:  A  Son,” 
copy  went  on,  “.  .  .  .  or  other 
close  relative  of  leading  national 
advertiser  ...  to  learn  advertising 
business.”  The  ad  concluded, 
"Agency  honestly  interested  in 
applicant’s  contacts  and  poten¬ 
tials  for  bringing  in  and  building 
important  new  business.” 


Shave-less  Products  Plans 
For  National  Distribution 

Excellent  reaction  to  an  initial 
three-month  Boston  newspaper  test 
campaign  (via  Harry  Paul  & 
Assoc.)  has  encouraged  Shave-less 
Products  Co.,  Boston,  to  begin 
planning  for  national  distribution 
of  its  talc-cream  that  “eliminates 
beard  shadow.” 

Distribution  will  fan  out  from 
New  York  City  shortly  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  next  in  line  for  market 
development, 

Rhinecfold  Ads  Feature  Art 

L  i  e  b  m  a  n  n  Breweries,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  this  week 
launched  a  special^  fUll-page  cam* 
paign  (via  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding) 
in  New  York  newspapers  for  its 
Rheingold  beer.  Famous  master¬ 
pieces  of  art  are  being  featured. 
The  headline:  “Imitated  —  But 
Never  Duplicated.” 

Ship  *n  Shore  Shoves  Off 

A  newspaper  ad  campaign,  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  unusual  in  the 
ready-to-wear  field,  is  being  run 
by  Susquehanna  Waist  Co.,  New 
York  City,  for  its  Ship  ’n  Shore 
Blouses.  Color  pages  (via  Mervin 
&  Jesse  Levine,  Inc.)  in  newspaper 
supplements  and  magazines  are  be¬ 
ing  backed  by  400  to  450  line  r.o.p. 
copy  in  Sunday  papers  in  65  cities. 

Pontiac  Unveils  '52  Models 

With  emphasis  On  newspapers 
and  magazines,  balanced  out  with 
coverage  oh  radio-TV  and  outdoor, 
Pontiac  division  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  unveiled  a  strong  national 
ad  campaign  (via  MacManus,  John 
&  Adams,  Inc.)  Dec.  2  announc¬ 
ing  its  1952  models.  Newspaper 
schedule  included  Pontiac’s  full 
list. 

Anahist  Preps  Marketing 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — ^The  Anahist 
Company,  Inc.,  is  preparing  to 
market  nationally  its  new,  anti¬ 
cold  tablet,  Hist-O-Plus,  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  sales  record 
compiled  by  the  product  in  two 
major  test  markets  last  year. 


Dallas  Admen 
Ask  Lucldes  to 
Drop  Campaign 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Advertising 
League,  alarmed  by  what  it  calls 
“attack  by  implication  on  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  all  advertising,”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  “Now! 
Facts!  Not  Claims!”  Lucky  Strike 
copy,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  American  Tobacco  Co. 
to  discontinue  its  campaign  for 
Luckies. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  DAL- 
the  resolution  declared,  "that  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  campaign  would 
be  short-sighted  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Co.’s  own  selfish  interests,  since 
in  the  long  run  to  the  extent 
Lucky  Strike  discredits  advertis¬ 
ing  generally  in  the  public  mind 
will  it  weaken  the  power  of  its 
own  future  advertising.  .  .  .” 

Paul  M.  Hahn,  president  of 
American  Tobacco,  this  week  an¬ 
swered  an  earlier  editorial  attack 
made  against  -t'  current  campaign 
by  a  trade  publication.  “We  be¬ 
lieve,”  Mr.  Hahn  writes,  “that 
our  current  Lucky  Strike  cam¬ 
paign  represents  the  ‘healthy  af¬ 
firmative  competition’  that  your 
editorial  says,  and  that,  we  agree, 
is  much  to  be  desired. 

“The  substance  of  the  current 
campaign  is  that  Luckies  taste 
better  because  of  fine  tobacco  and 
because  they  are  made  better; 
that  there  are  valid  and  signifi¬ 
cant  tests  of  quality  of  manufac¬ 
ture;  that  these  tests  have  been 
certified  as  such  by  competent 
authorities;  that  these  tests  have 
been  applied  uniformly,  objective¬ 
ly  and  impartially  to  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  brands;  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  these  tests  Luckies  are  better 
made  than  any  of  the  others.” 

Mr.  Hahn  goes  on  to  express 
wonderment  that  the  trade  publi¬ 
cation  objects  to  the  “implica¬ 
tions”  of  Lucky  Strike  ads  and 
“apparently  ignore  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  and  continuing  implications  of 
other  cigaret  advertising.  .  .  .” 
American  Tobacco’s  president  goes 
on  to  cite  examples  of  claims 
made  by  other  leading  cigaret 
brands;  concludes,  “How  about 
these  for  the  implications  that  you 
mention? 

■ 

Canadians  Up  Rates 

Two  Canadian  newspapers 
raised  advertising  rates  last  week. 
The  Edmonton  Journal  announced 
a  new  flat  rate  of  24c  per  line. 
The  Hamilton  Spectator’s  new 
rate  card  shows  an  r.o.p.  flat  rate 
of  22c. 

■ 

Thomson  on  Flat  Rate 

Toronto,  Canada — ^To  remove 
complications  in  new.spaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates,”  the  Thomson  Co., 
Ltd.  will  change  the  rate  structure 
of  its  dailies  to  the  flat  rate  sys¬ 
tem  April  1,  1952. 
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Ads  Urged  to  Push 
Fresh  Produce  Sales 

Possible  use  of  an  institutional 
advertising  campaign  to  stem  the 
inroads  made  by  frozen  foods  on 
the  sale  of  fresh  vegetables  was 
suggested  this  week  by  Hugh  J. 
Davern,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
merchandising.  Grand  Union  Co. 

Speaking  before  the  convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  Mr.  Davern  noted  that  the 
stability  of  frozen  foods  prices  as 
against  the  price  of  fresh  produce 
often  makes  frozen  produce  a 
more  favorable  item  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

He  recommended  that  growers 
and  retailers  work  together  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and 
Vegetables;  offered  five  ideas  for 
the  growers’  consideration,  one  of 
which  was  the  possibility  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising. 

HAS  88-Market 
Study  Covers 
People,  Sales  , 

“With  today’s  narrowing  prdit 
margins,  it’s  basic  that  sales  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  concentration  of  effort 
where  people  and  money  are  con¬ 
centrated.  Therefore,  the  first 
line  of  attack  lies  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  U.  S.” 

That's  the  preface  from  a  new 
sales  analysis  of  88  major  U.  S. 
markets  completed  this  week  by 
Heafst  Advertising  Service.  New 
York  City,  under  the  direction  of 
Edward  B.  MacDonald,  HAS  re¬ 
search  director. 

The  study,  de.signed  to  portray 
clearly  and  simply  the  market  po¬ 
tential  in  terms  of  population  and 
sales,  covers  all  ABC  city  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zones  of  100,()00  popu¬ 
lation  and  over  that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  market  area  of  a 
larger  city. 

The  88  markets  studied  by  HAS 
contain  63.7%  of  the  total  U.  S. 
population;  64.6%  of  total  U.  S 
families;  64.1%  of  passenger  car 
registrations;  and  have  a  net  ef¬ 
fect  of  buying  income  of  71.0%, 
Saleswise,  the  markets  account 
for:  85.5%  of  total  U.  S.  whole¬ 
sale  sales;  73%  of  total  general 
merchandise  sales;  70.5%  of  total 
drugstore  sales;  70.7%  of  total 
liquor  store  sales;  69.9%  of  fu^ 
nishing-household-radio  store  sales; 
69.2%  of  food  store  sales;  68% 
of  total  retail  store  sales;  and 
64.3%  of  automotive  store  sales. 

Included  in  the  HAS  sales  an¬ 
alysis  is  a  box  score  of  the  major 
markets  by  sales  rankings.  New 
York  City  is  No.  1  in  all  clas^ 
fications.  Chicago  ranks  No.  2  in 
all  fields  covered  except  furnish- 
ing-household-radio  store  sales, 
auto  store  sales  and  passenger  car 
registration.  In  these,  Chica^ 
is  third.  Philadelphia  is  next  in 
line  in  sales  ranking. 
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To  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  it  was  the 
worst  traffic  jam  in  the  history  of  U.  S,  41. 
To  advertising  people,  it  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  pulling  power. 

Here’s  what  happened:  Georgians  saw 
their  new  Allatoona  Dam  featured  in  full- 
color  gravure  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

The  same  day,  thousands  of  them  acted 
on  the  suggestion  that  a  visit  to  the  dam 


site  would  be  a  pleasant  afternoon  drive. 
The  result  was  a  flood  of  motor  cars  con¬ 
verging  on  Allatoona  from  all  directions. 

The  medium  that  “sold”  Georgians  on 
driving  to  see  Allatoona  Dam  can  sell 
merchandise  for  you.  Every  Sunday  this 
Magazine  finds  a  friendly  welcome  in 
nearly  half  a  million  homes.  You  are  wel¬ 
come,  too,  when  you  go  along. 


.  nAtoptMidh 
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DO  YOU  HA VI  THIS  lOOKT 

This  32  •  page  book.  In  full 
color  gravure,  summarizes  the 
striking  ten-year  growth  of 
Atlanta  for  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  copy, 
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Dr.  Cross  Favors  Law 
On  Record  Inspection 


After  exhaustive  research  into 
the  field  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  Dean  Harold  L.  Cross  is 
recommending  that  the  nation’s 
editors  seek  enactment  of  a  law 
which  would  define  newspapers’ 
legal  rights  to  inspect  public  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Cross  makes  the  following 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors: 

In  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  creating  a  clear  unequivocal, 
nonsliscretionary  right  to  inspect 
particular  records,  there  is  no  en- 
forcible  legal  right  in  public  or 
press  to  inspect  any  federal  non¬ 
judicial  records,  the  availability 
thereof  being  a  matter  of  official 
grace  or  indulgence  or  “discre¬ 
tion.”  The  Army,  it  appears,  may 
correctly  say:  “The  S^retary  of 
the  Army  has  charge  and  control 
of  all  records  and  papers  of  the 
Army  Establishment  and  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  assuring  that  the 
information  contained  therein  is 
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*  HE  Quad-City  trading 
radius  of  350.000  people  is  a 
well  balanced  urban-rural 
market — classified  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the 
highest-level-of-living  bracket. 
To  support  this  high  level  are 
the  wages  and  income  from 
farms;  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturing,  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
and  300  other  diversified  factor¬ 
ies.  And  so,  the  Quad-Cities 
rank  14th  in  Effective  Buying 
Income  per  Capita  —  a  good 
market  with  balance  and  sta¬ 
bility. 

The  Argus  and  The  Dispatch 
cover  3  of  the  4  Quad-Cities. 
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Utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
best  serve  the  public  interest.  The 
release  of  information  therefrom 
is  a  matter  for  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.”  In 
the  absence  of  such  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  any  other  Executive  EXepart- 
ment  head  might,  it  seems,  cor¬ 
rectly  say  the  same.  Determina¬ 
tion  of  “public  interest”  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  an  official  monopoly. 

Such  acts  of  Congress  are  rare. 
As  a  practical  matter  they  seem  to 
come  into  existence  only  when 
publicity  is  desired  as  the  means 
to  an  end — as  in  Section  9(a)  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
applicable  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Registers  of  “Communist- 
Action  Organizations”  and  “Com¬ 
munist-Front  Organizations.” 

State  of  the  Law 

Such  state  of  the  law  appears 
to  be  created  by  the  combined  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  following: 

1.  The  doctrine  that  the  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  against  the 
President  to  compel  him  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  incidental  to  his 
office,  whether  purely  ministerial 
or  not.  The  right  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  withhold  records  in  exer¬ 
cise  of  discretion,  though  fre¬ 
quently  asserted  and  exercised  has 
not  been  fully  tested.  Perhaps  the 
most  recent  instances  of  exercise 
are  the  Executive  Orders  relating 
to  the  loyalty  program  and  the 
one  of  September  24,  1951. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  courts 
will  not  issue  mandamus  where 
heads  of  departments  are  political 
or  confidential  agents  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  their  acts  as  such  being  only 
politically  examinable,  or  where  in 
any  case  officials  have  discretion¬ 
ary  power  to  withhold,  as  they  do 
except  in  the  presence  of  such  acts 
of  Congress. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  mandamus 
is  discretionary  in  any  event,  by 
reason  whereof,  for  example,  in¬ 
spection  of  federal  records  has 
been  withheld  because  exercise  of 
a  right  of  inspection  by  one  citizen 
might  lead  to  demands  for  such 
rights  by  other  citizens  with  result¬ 
ing  swamping  of  the  records  office. 

4.  The  line  of  opinion  of  At¬ 
torney  General  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  operate  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  to  bar  access.  They 
add  up  to  this:  “The  records  of 
your  department  are  executive 
documents  acquired  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  admin¬ 
istering  its  own  affairs: — and  must, 
therefore,  be  classed  as  privileged 
communications  whose  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  compelled  by  a 
court  without  the  express  authority 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States.” 

5.  The  doctrine,  apparently  of 
common  law  origin,  that  there  is 
no  general  right  of  inspection  of 
records  of  executive  departments 
of  government  which  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  notice  but  are  kept  mere 


ly  as  evidence  of  transactions  in™ 
the  department.  Though  not  fre¬ 
quently  applied  in  decisions,  this 
doctrine  has  been  used  to  bar  in¬ 
quiry  into  matters  of  internal  man¬ 
agement  and  as  such  has  found  its 
way  into  5  U.S.C.A.  1001  et  seq., 
mentioned  below. 

Administrative  Act 

6.  5  U.S.C.A.  22,  and  Regula¬ 
tions  issued  thereunder. 

7.  5  U.S.C.A.  1001  et  seq.,— 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946.  This,  in  section  1002,  in 
effect  makes  records  of  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  available  if  they 
do  not  involve  any  function  of  the 
United  States  requiring  secrecy  in 
the  public  interest  or  any  matter 
relating  solely  to  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  agency,  if  there  is 
no  other  requirement  of  statute, 
if  there  is  a  “published  rule”  for 
availabiliy,  if  the  applicant  is  a 
person  “properly  and  directly  con¬ 
cerned”  and  if  the  information  is 
not  held  confidential  for  good 
cause  found.  How  much  of  all  this 
“ifiness”  involved  vests  discretion 
in  administrative  agencies  has  not 
been  judicially  determined,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  there  is  enough  to 
cut  off  any  enforcible  legal  right 
to  inspect  against  official  opposi¬ 
tion  unless  the  federal  courts  un¬ 
dergo  a  drastic  reversal  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  A.P.A.  is  undergoing 
heavy  erosion. 

8.  A  series  of  acts  of  Congress, 
few  in  number,  providing  for  in¬ 
spection  (and  attendance  at  pro¬ 
ceedings). 

9.  A  series  of  acts  of  Congress, 
numerous,  attaching  secrecy.  (In¬ 
come  taxes,  veterans’  data,  labor 
data,  etc.) 

10.  An  almost  total  dearth  of 
those  fine,  resounding  judicial  de¬ 
cisions  declaring  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  in  connection  with 
state  and  municipal  records.  In 
fact,  one  engaging  in  study  in  this 
field  notes  with  instinctive  dismay 
the  dimensions  of  the  philosophy 
of  secrecy  in  the  federal  field  in 
contradistinction  to  the  general 
rules  of  inspection  elsewhere  in 
our  system  of  government.  I  am 
speaking  of  legal  right,  of  course, 
not  of  the  fruits  of  grace  and  in¬ 
dulgence  as  to  which  there  appears 
to  be  variation  and  difference  of 
opinion.  A  common  official  point 
of  view  is  that  of  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  to  Mr.  Pope:  “In 
the  future  .  .  .  desired  information 
will  be  supplied  if,  in  our  opinion, 
such  information  would  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety.”  Another  was  expressed  in 
a  letter  to  me  from  a  Post  Office 
official:  “Although  the  section 
(Regulation  under  5  U.S.C.A.,  22) 
seems  unduly  restrictive,  1  am  sure 
you  will  find  its  administrative  in¬ 
terpretation  very  liberal.” 

Possible  Remedy 

As  to  remedy.  What  is  political¬ 
ly  feasible  I  would  not  know. 
These  considerations  occur  to  me. 

1.  The  philosophy  and  policy 
of  secrecy  in  general  with  excep- 
-  tions  created  by  acts  of  Congress 
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Zenger  in  Stone 

A  10-foot  sculpture  of  John 
Peter  Zenger  in  limestone 
adorns  a  new  public  school, 
which  will  hear  the  press  de¬ 
fender’s  name,  in  The  Bronx. 

The  sculptor,  Joseph  Kiselewski, 
believes  it  is  the  first  stone  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  famous  printer-pub¬ 
lisher  of  pre-Revolutionary 
days.  The  stone  carving  was 
done  near  St  Paul’s  in  East- 
chester,  national  shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights 

and  “liberal  administrative  inter¬ 
pretation”,  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  state  and  municipal  situation, 
seems  wrong,  unsound,  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  smacks  too  much  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  “men”,  and  hasn’t  worked 
toward  public  knowledge;  indeed 
in  the  opinion  of  responsible  and 
competent  newsmen  is  trending  the 
other  way. 

2.  Congress  went  too  far  in  the 
original  5  U.S.C.A.  22  and  hung 
too  many  “ifs”  on  5  U.S.C.A. 
1001,  1002,  etc.  The  law  states 
no  standards.  Department  officials, 
however  sincere,  adopted  in  gen¬ 
eral  highly  restrictive  policies  as 
was  natural  as  the  more  secrecy 
the  less  nuisance  and  the  more 
need,  room  and  justification  for 
internal  public  relations  personnel 
and  as  secrecy  involves  less  risk 
politically  and  otherwise. 

3.  In  many  areas  the  problem 
is  one  of  definition.  In  the  federal 
scene  there  is  little  legislative  or 
judicial  definition,  what  prevails 
is  practically  unrestrained  discre¬ 
tionary  official  definition. 

His  Recommendations 

In  these  circumstances, 

1.  I  favor  in  general  any  course 
that  would  get  definition  out  of 
the  bureaus  into  Congress  and  the 
courts.  I  like  law,  not  grace.  If 
the  courts  were  free  to  administer 
justice  they  would  have  good  prec¬ 
edents  in  common  law  and  state 
statutes,  and  the  situation  could 
not  be  any  worse. 

2.  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of 
piece-meal  legislation  except  as  a 
minimum  objective.  It  is  too  hard 
to  get,  is  too  limited  when  you 
get  it,  leaves  room  for  too  many 
adverse  inferences  as  to  the  status 
of  records  not  dealt  with. 

3.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
the  job  would  get  done  by  adding 
another  bureau,  though  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  objective  it  need  not  be  ruled 
out  if  its  result  would  be  to  create 
more  law  that  the  courts  could  ge^  V 
their  teeth  into,  less  “discretion”  • 
in  the  presence  of  which  they  were 
powerless.  I  suspect  it  might  be 
favored  by  some  officials  to  the 
extent  it  took  them  off  the  hook. 

4.  I  like  the  thought  of  amend-  = 
ing  5  U.S.C.A.  22  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  too  an  operation  on  5  • 
U.S.C.A.  1001,  1002,  etc.  on  the  I 
theory  that  the  former  works  on  j 
executive  matters  as  such  and  the  j 
latter  on  “administrative  agen-  , 
cies.” 
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MILLION  DOLLAIl$ 


MORE  TO  tPEND  NOW 


METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON,  D.C 


.  .  .The  10%  Federal  pay  raisM^  is  big  news  to  ^letropulitaii 
Vi  ashington,  nith  some  47%  of  its  workers  employed  hy  the 
Government!  Yes,  fifty  million  dollars  more  to  spend  now — and 
a  total  F'ederal  and  Distriet  payroll  of  8230,000,000  lietween 
November  1st  and  the  year's  end!  But  that's  not  all  .  .  .  During 
1932.  one  hundred  million  dollars  more,  and  a  total  Government 
payroll  of  $1,170,000,000! 

A  tremendously  rich  market  ...  a  terrific  sales  opportunity! 
And,  in  Metro|H>litan  Washington  — 

To  sell  the  most,  yon  need  The  Post. 


"Customer  Coverage”  is  the  key  to  increased  sales  in  this 
growing  metropolis — 10th  largest — whose  Number  One  Industrv 
is  Government — whose  per  capita  income  exceeds  that  of  anv 
state  in  the  Union.  Get  this  billion  ilollar  market  story  from  The 
Post  man  now  .  .  .  Ask  him  to  show  you  "Seven  Answers  to 
Customer  Coverage.”  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  show,  and 
it  proves  that  yon  need  The  Post  to  sell  the  most! 
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‘Deadpan’  Reporting 
Is  Passing— Walters 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  —  Stressing  the  American  press  was  following 
investigative  reporting  that  keeps  the  pattern  of  Pravda  which 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  prints  only  what  officials  want 
public  officeholder,  Basil  L.  Wal-  printed.” 

ters,  executive  editor  of  the  Knight  He  pointed  to  the  rise  of  politi- 
Newspapers,  declared  here  Nov.  cal  columnists  during  the  ’30’s,  stat- 
28,  “the  day  of  deadpan  reporting  ing  these  columnists  worked  large- 
is  passing.”  ly  in  Washington  and  “many  of 

“Instead  of  three-day-wonder  them  were  pets  of  the  administra- 
circulation  crusades,  newspapers  tion  and  based  their  output  largely 


years  ago,  Mr.  Walters  paid  tribute 
to  the  committee  now  headed  by 
James  Pope,  executive  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 

“Pope  will  go  down  in  journal¬ 
istic  history  as  the  man  who  in 
time  of  great  peril  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  freedoms  did  most  to  save 
them,”  he  said.  “His  annual  re¬ 
ports  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  should  be 
must  reading  before  a  man  is  given 
a  degree  in  journalism.” 

Tells  of  New  Book 
He  said  that  ASNE  has  en- 


Chicago  Daily 
Seeks  Piayeis 

Chicago  —  To  dramatize  the 
search  for  peace,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  asking  its  readers 
to  write  their  version  of  “My 
Christmas  Prayer  for  Peace.” 

Readers  are  asked  to  submit 
their  prayers  in  not  more  than 
150  words.  A  committee  of  Daily 
News  editors  will  judge  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  the  best  entries  will  be 
published  during  the  week  before 
Christmas. 


spend  weeks  and  months  in  detec¬ 
tive  work  and  in  digging  into  rec¬ 
ords  before  publishing  facts  that 
officials  and  politicians  cannot 
brush  off,”  said  Mr.  Walters, 
speaking  before  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Journalism. 
This  type  of  reporting,  he  said,  is 
still  in  its  evolutionary  stages,  but 
already  the  results  are  beginning 
to  pay  dividends  to  the  American 
people. 

Hits  Deadpan  Reporting 
“Deadpan  reporting  is  for 
Pravda,  not  for  free  American 
newspapers,”  he  asserted.  “We 
must  change  our  whole  concept  of 
objective  reporting.  For  all  too 
long  a  time  we  have  thought  of 
objective  reporting  as  little  more 
than  an  adaptation  of  stenographic 
reporting  of  official  handouts  and 
official  speeches.  And  under  the 
old  system  of  deadpan  reporting. 


on  material  ‘leaked’  to  them  by 
officials  or  by  government  press 
agents.” 

During  this  time,  he  added,  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records  was  more 
and  more  cut  off.  Meantime,  he 
said,  the  federal  government 
built  up  at  taxpayer  expense  “the 
greatest  stable  of  press  agents  in 
the  world.” 

Praises  ASNE  Committee 

"To  counter  this  trend,  newspa¬ 
pers  must  turn  more  and  more  to 
great  reporters,”  declared  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters.  “They  will  be  known  as  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters.  Their  func¬ 
tion  will  be  to  audit  government. 
The  honest  official  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.” 

Commenting  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  when  it  was  first  organized  six 
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couraged  Harold  Cross,  retired 
lawyer,  to  do  a  thorough  research 
on  press  freedom,  adding  that 
within  the  next  year,  ASNE  hopes 
to  sponsor  a  book  by  Mr.  Cross 
which  will  provide  a  sound  basis 
from  which  to  develop  a  philoso¬ 
phy  and  tradition  on  press  free¬ 
dom. 

“If  you  wilt  study  the  reports 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  for  the  past  five  years 
you  will  find  many  of  the  same 
dangerous  trends  creeping  into 
America  that  led  to  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  people  in  Germany  by 
Hitler,”  he  continued.  “You  will 
find  many  parallels  there  between 
what  happened  in  Argentina  under 
Peron  and  was  happening  in 
America. 

“But  also  in  these  reports  you 
will  find  that  an  alert  American 
press  detected  the  drift  in  time  and 
is  in  the  process  of  reversing  it. 
The  whole  process  was  one  of 
education.” 

Editors  Work  Individually 

The  facts  were  laid  before  the 
nation’s  editors,  he  explained,  and 
each  individually  began  working 
on  the  problem  in  his  own  way. 
As  a  result,  a  whole  new  philos¬ 
ophy  about  newspaper  responsi¬ 
bility  is  evolving,  he  said. 

“It  is  the  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  report  conditions  that  ex¬ 
ist  and  to  serve  as  a  gadfly  to 
stimulate  debate,  study  and  action 
by  the  citizens,”  asserted  Mr. 
Walters.  “Beyond  that  it  has  no 
power  whatsoever,  and  it  shouldn’t 
have. 

“All  public  records  and  official 
acts  should  be  open  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  It  is  the  proper 
function  of  a  newspaper  to  serve  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  its  readers, 
examining  these  acts  and  records. 
But  it  is  not  the  exclusive  right 
of  a  newspaper.  Any  citizen  or 
any  group  of  citizens  has  fully  the 
same  right  to  public  records  that 
a  newspaper  has.” 

Lists  Qualifications 

Investigative  reporting  has  as  its 
goal  the  stimulation  of  sufficient 
indignation  to  force  a  new  code  of 
ethics  on  the  public  officeholder 
anywhere,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Walters  told  the  journalism 
students  they  must  have  evange¬ 
lism  in  their  souls,  must  realize  the 
opportunity  for  achievement  was 
never  greater,  must  prefer  adven¬ 
ture  to  security,  and  must  believe 
in  the  capitalistic  system. 


“I  can’t  imagine  that  being  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editor  on  Pravda 
would  be  very  exciting,”  he  said. 
“Unless  the  trend  toward  statism  is 
truly  checked  in  America,  you 
young  people  within  10  years  will 
be  working  for  Amercian  versions 
of  ‘Pravdas.’ 

“That’s  why  I  included  belief  in 
the  capitalistic  system  in  my  list 
of  qualifications  for  newspaper 
people.” 

■ 

2  Sides  of  Questions 
In  Facts  Forum  Series 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Facts  Forum 
here  has  started  a  service  to  news¬ 
papers  designed  to  stimulate  db- 
cussion  of  questions  involving  na¬ 
tional  policy. 

A  series  of  articles  for  daily 
release  will  be  furnished  any 
newspaper  without  charge,  it 
was  announced  by  Robert  H.  Ded- 
man,  Dallas  attorney  and  president 
of  Facts  Forum. 

The  series  will  not  be  limited 
to  famous-name  authors,  the  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  released  being  selected 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  merit  of 
the  articles  themselves,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  timeliness,  clarity  and 
forcefulness  of  presentation.  Each 
article  will  present  the  viewpoint 
of  the  author,  taking  either  the 
affirmative  or  negative  side  of » 
question  of  paramount  current  in¬ 
terest. 

■ 

Florida  Relief  Rolls 
Will  Remain  Secret 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — F 1  o  r  i  d  3 
newspapers  and  the  people  of 
Florida  won’t  get  a  look  at  tin 
names  on  the  public  welfare  rolls 
after  all — in  spite  of  the  new  la* 
passed  by  Congress  and  a  rulin? 
by  the  Florida  Attorney  General 
that  the  rolls  could  be  opened 
by  a  state  regulation. 

The  Florida  State  Welfare 
Board  decided  this  week  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  present  policy  of  keepint 
welfare  records  confidential. 

A  State  law  opening  the  rolls  tn 
public  inspection  was  passed  ^ 
the  last  Florida  Legislature  b 
May,  but  the  provision  was  vcto^ 
by  Governor  Fuller  Warren. 

*  *  * 

A  committee  of  the  New  York 
Le^slature  is  working  on  a  W 
which  would  leave  the  matter  ® 
relief  publicity  to  the  home-n* 
powers  of  each  city  in 
nation. 


edit 


THERE  ARE 
TWO  SIDES 
TO  MIAMI 


j _ _ _  _ _ _ j  ^  _ _ _ ...  we  have  news 

for  you!  Biggest  single  industry  in  this  business  bonanza  is  avia¬ 
tion  —  employing  over  16,000  wage-earners.  Every  year,  aviation 
contributes  over  $118,000,000.00  to  Miami’s  billion  dollar  buying 
power  .  .  .  carrying  it  onward  and  upward  as  America’s  fastest 
growing  market. 

The  Daily  News  —  Miami’s  liveliest  newspaper  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  medium  —  has  compiled  an  interesting  booklet  on 
this  progressive  market,  "How  much  do  you  know  about  Miami?’’ 
It  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request  to  The  Miami  Daily  News, 
Miami,  Florida,  or  to  the  offices  of  its  national  representatives. 
Sawyer  •  Ferguson  •  Walker  •  Company 


Miami  Daily  News 
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DISTILLERIES 


u.s.  government! 


ATOMIC  PLANT 


TOBACCO  MARKET 


by  their  own  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magav\ 


Corner  a  Kentucky  Colonel  and  the  spell  of  the  Bluegrass  sounds  in  his 
every  word:  "Like  horse  racin’,  suh?  Well,  Churchill  Downs  is  your  place! 
.  .  .  Why,  the  Spring  season’s  just  made  for  folks  to  tour  the  Bluegrass  .  .  . 
Yes,  Stephen  Foster— Abe  Lincoln— Daniel  Boone  were  favorite  sons  of 
our  Commonwealth!” 

What  would  you  write  to  interest  a  man  like  him?  Kentucky  editors  know. 
They’ve  always  known  that  Kentuckians— like  Ohioans  or  Tennesseans— are 
just  naturally  interested  most  in  persons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest 
to  them  . . .  and  that  is  just  what  readers  find  in  each  of  the  thirteen  Locally- 
Edited  Gravure  Magazines.  Result:  our  leadership  in  readership  .  .  .  and 
your  greatest  advertising  value.* 


^  Make  us  prove  it;  Contact  any  of  the  following  representatives:  Branham  Co.;  Cresmer  and  Woodward;  Jann  A  Kell*y’ 
John  Budd  Co.;  Kelly-Smith  Co.;  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt;  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee;  Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Scott. 


V  ^ i 

JDie  (tourier-lournal 

Magazine 


ORAVURE  MAGAZINES 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magazines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION;  OVER  3  MILLION  COPIES  WEEKLY 


At  Louisville’s  front  door  is  the  Clark  Memorial 
jfjjge— a  masterpiece  of  cantilever  bridge  construc¬ 
tion.  Louisville  people  are  justly  proud  of  it.  It  is 
(hown  in  fine  watercolor  reproduction  on  the  cover 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal— a  type  of  picture 
(hat  goes  in  picture  frames  in  many  Kentuckiana 
homes.  Again,  local  editing  gives  local  people  what 
they  really  want! 


OIL  REFINING 


KENTUCKY  HOME 


DIXVIR  POM 


.'51k 


HORSE  FARMS 


COAL  MINES 


Another  First  | 
for  St.  Petersburg 

In  the  past  decade  St.  Petersburg 
ac^in  led  the  large  cities  of  Florida 
in  percentage  of  growth.  This  dy¬ 
namic  community  increased  its  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  rate  of 


59  % 


27  City  Editors 
Will  Attend 
API  Seminar 

Twenty-seven  city  editors,  rep- 


St.  Petersburg,  with  retail  sales  in 
excess  of  $14S,279.000.  is  a  market 
of  importance — and  you  can  reach  it 
through  its  dominant  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  THE  TIMES. 
No  outside  newspaiier  has  as  much 
as  600  daily  circulation  here. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

DaHy  TIMES  Sunday  I 

R€preaented  by 
THEIS  A  SIMPSON  CO.,  Inc. 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago  Atlanta 
V.  J.  OBENAUER,  JR., 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Adequate  advertising 


helps  business 
manufacture  more 
customers  at  low  cost. 

Your  advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink  tells 
the  leading  [JJ^ot 
advertising  how 
||]i|^l|i™tTTTlcan 

help  them  manu¬ 
facture  more  customers 
in 

at  low  cost. 


tor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin. 

Fallon  Trotter,  city  editor. 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press. 

Arthur  M.  Wilcox,  assistant 
city  editor.  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Evening  Post. 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  city  editor. 


Governor  Visits 
Tavern,  Gets 
Frothy  at  Story 

Lewistown,  Mont. — When  the 
governor  of  a  state  gets  out  of  bed 


resenting  "ewspa^  in  18  states,  ^  ^ 

will  discuss  methods  of  improv-  ^  discussion  leaders  will  in-  ^t  4:20  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  inter- 

ing  local  news  coverage  at  a  two-  Catledge,  executive  ''^nes  in  a  closing  hours  dispute 

week  program  to  be  conducted  by  manaeine  editor  New  York  among  a  tavern  operator,  two  liq- 

in  Times;  Ben  GilNirt,  city  editor,  uor  inspectors  and  a  deputy  sheriff, 

’  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Harvey  that  news? 

I  n  rt'  ADT  A-  Schwandner,  city  editor.  Mil- 

rJ:  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Paul  Lewistown  Daily  News,  thought  it 

program  attrac  ed  Swensson,  managing  editor,  Min-  was  and  proceeded  to  print  the 

neapofc  (Minn.)  rW/., me;  Charles  story.  ,  ^  ^ 

past  SIX  years.  The  Institutes  u  Hamilton  manaeine  editor  Gov.  John  W.  Bonner  of  Mon- 

next  seminar  wll  be  a  two-week  Richmond  (Va.)  nIh/  Leader;  tana  didn’t  think  it  was  and  started 
anTmTua^a/r  ^irectors  g  Lindstrom,  managing  edi-  a  name-calling  contest. 

H  ^  ^  non  •  V"’  tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  It  began  when  Deputy  Sheriff 

der  75  000  circulation,  beginning  g  McCormack,  executive  edi-  R-  M.  Bardon  of  Lewis  and  Clark 


Australia 

•  Thu  only  journal  giving  tha 
nawt  of  advarfisars,  advarti*- 
Ing  agenh,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commareial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  talai 
campaigns  or  are  Interested 
In  these  tarritories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamilton  Street 
Sydney,  Aestralia 

Publlshad  Monthly.  Ona  Yaar  Subscription 
$2.2S 


....A  t  ail  c..  i..iiiu5iiuiii,  iiiaiiaK 

7S  nof  •  I  tor.  Hartford  (Conn.) 

der  75  000  circulation,  beginning  g  McCormack,  execut 

xb/.  "/-b,  ..A  t  tor.  Wall  .Street  Journal; 

nllnli  u  N.  Hazeldine.  copy  desk 

wX?^Pv^r  H  conducted  by  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Also,  Dr.  Charles  L.  A1 

w  ^  f  th  •  sistant  dean  and  director 

Members  of  the  seminar  are:  ...bin 


It  began  when  Deputy  Sheriff 
R.  M.  Bardon  of  Lewis  and  Clark 


tor.  Wall  Street  Journal;  Harry  County  was  called  to  the  Rialto 
N.  Hazeldine,  copy  desk  chief,  tavern  in  Helena.  He  had  been 


sent  there  by  Sheriff  Dave  Middle- 

Tib*  n-Tt'  Also,  Dr.  C:harles  L.  Allen,  as-  mas  who  had  been  called  by  two 

w  r  .'u  •  sistant  dean  and  director  of  re-  state  liquor  inspectors  informing 

the  seminar  are:  Medill  School  of  Journal-  him  the  bar  was  still  open,  45  min¬ 
ts,  Ballantine,  assis-  Northwestern  University;  utes  past  the  2  a.m.  closing  time. 

Vindicator  *  ’  Vincent  S.  Jones,  director,  news  Mike  Tuohy,  the  tavern  operat- 

tSR.niiDv  vf  ut A  t  “"‘I  editorial  office,  Gannett  News-  or,  said  he  was  going  to  call  the 
(vn  ct,  ^  c  ’  1^  editor,  papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Garrett  Governor  and  Bonner  showed  up 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re-  ^.‘^Byrnes,  Sunday  editor,  Provi-  at  the  tavern  at  4:20  a.m.  He. 

r'icK,  A  _ -  •.  dence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Joseph  Tuohy  and  the  two  liquor  in¬ 
editor  SaQlnnw  fMirh  I  M  ’  Costa,  chief  photographer.  New  spectors  talked  in  back  of  the  bar 

HFNuv^r  York  Sunday  Mirror;  Harry  Lee  and  then  they  and  Harry  J.  Free¬ 
ze  H-ar?(Nj  ^  nZ  s  ^  ^  Waddell,  editor.  Factory  maga-  bourn,  associate  justice  of  the 

PiiT,  D  "  nLottZ,/  ■  ut  -t  zine;  Harding  Christ,  managing  state  Supreme  Court  who  was  a 
ed.W  ^  c^l^or.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  and  patron  in  the  bar,  left. 

ntitmint  jr,r,J!,i  ^  Cow-  £  Doygigs  Hamllton,  member  of  And  there  the  matter  stood  un- 


^-1  A-'*  i-^UKido  naiiuuv;iiy  jiivii 

John  P^f^nvi  *  Uf  Brown,  Cr 

H  ■  ,9  J  ^  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Clarence  Dean,  assistant  city  ^ 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  CathollC  BlShopS 


the  law  firm  of  Brown,  Cross  and  til  the  following  Friday  when  the 
Hamilton,  New  York  City.  Daily  News  printed  the  story. 


editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Catholic  BishopS 

Deplore  News  Lack 

gencer  Journal.  Washington  —  The  R  o  r 

J.  Richard  Early,  city  editor.  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  U 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  States,  in  a  resolution,  rece 
Times.  said  they  were  “appalled”  b> 


u  The  United  Press  picked  up  the 

atholic  Bishops  7-t 

.  WT  T  1  the  Governor  heard  about  it 

oploro  JMGWS  Lock  He  proceeded  to  label  it  as  a  “dirt 
Washington  —  The  Roman  and  smear”  campaign. 


Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  Curiously,  the  Governor  in  his 


States,  in  a  resolution,  recently,  statement  to  the  press  associations 
said  they  were  “appalled”  by  the  confirmed  the  basic  points. 


Nelson  Griswold,  city  editor  apparent  inability  of  the  secular  The  Governor  accused  the^  liq- 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News.  '  press  to  inform  the  people  of  the  uor  inspectors  of  “entrapping’  tM 
Eugene  C.  Hills,  assistant  city  about  persecution  in  Com-  operator  and  charged  it  was  an  ef- 

editor,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  munist-dominated  countries.  fort  by  sonrie  liquor  inspectors  to 

Daily  Oklahoman.  The  resolution,  passed  at  a  meet-  “P.  ^  gestapo  and  were 

Howard  C.  Hosmer,  city  edi-  ing  at  the  Catholic  University  of  going  to  have  that  as  long  as 

tor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  America,  stated:  Irn  Governor. 

Union  1.  .  cn  j  -.u  Regarding  the  story  as  printea 

Jack  House  citv  editor  Birm  ^'"t  by  the  Daily  News,  the  Governor 

•  L  7a  1^  xr  ^  editor,  uirm-  at  the  indifference  of  the  so-  .hows  how  this 

..  called  Christian  governments  to  j-aroet  baKEcr^  (Bverly)  from 
Emil  E.  Jemail,  city  editor,  *his  frichtfnl  nersecution  and  at  .  fuyeriyi  i 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daih  News  !u  irighttul  persecution,  ana  at  ,5  domg  everything  m 

Ray  La  Rocoue  assistant  nicht  apparent  futility  of  the  human  j^j  tQ  embarrass  this  admin- 

city  editor  have  hus  far  em-  by  dirt  and  smears.” 

tiiy  cuiior,  Worcester  tMass.)  nloved  to  stoo  it.  We  are  no  less  _ 1 _ j  r»,;w 


r  WuT  ’  "  ™  ployed  to  stop  it.  we  are  no  less  "“(Bygrly  purchased  the  Daily 

Clem  Lane  citv  editor  Chi-  News  in  1947  after  selling  his 

cago  (111.)  Dailv  News  '  the  free  secular  press  to  '"form  ^ggi^iy  newspaper  in  Thermopolis, 

Eugene'  M.l^ee,  as^istan,  city  “  Wyoming.) 


editor,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Persecution.  ^ 

News. 

Gerald  M.  Monaghan,  city  ed-  Promotion  Director 

itor,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Amer-  Ncrm«x(j  in  Charlp^ton  i^ist  prints  it.” 

ican.  lYOmea  m  V.^narieSTOn  J^e  editorial  closed  with  these 

James  M.  Murphy,  city  editor.  Charleston,  W.  Va. — Publisher  words,  “If  Governor  Bonner 
Pawtucket  (R.  1.)  Times.  '  Fred  M.  Staunton  has  announced  doesn’t  want  the  Lewistown  Daily 

William  Rosenberg,  assistant  appointment  of  Frohman  Johnson,  News  to  publish  a  story  that  he 


Promotion  Director 


Mr.  Byerly  replied  in  an  editor 
ial  that  “the  Lewistown  Daily 
News  doesn’t  make  the  news,  it 


city  editor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade.  former  industrial  editor,  as  pro-  has  responded  to  a  pre-dawn  call 
Guy  T.  Ryan,  city  editor,  San  "'otion  director  of  the  Daily  Mail,  from  a  barroom  operator  and  that 

Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  ^1®  succeeds^  Sol  Padlibsky,  who  he  showed  up  personally  in  a  bar 

Robert  B.  Scism,  city  editor,  "'*11  be  a  daily  columnist.  to  settle  a  closing-hour  ruckus  the 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  Since  1950,  Mr.  Johnson  has  answer  is  simple. 

L.  Glen  Snarr,  city  editor.  Salt  been  editor  and  promotion  director  “All  he  has  to  do  is  stay  in  bee 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  of  the  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  plant  of  at  4:20  a.m.  instead  of  making 

Charles  H.  Spilman,  city  edi-  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.  such  personal  appearances.” 


Charles  H.  Spilman,  city  edi- 


such  personal  appearances.” 
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no  other  magazine 
makes  business 
so  interesting 


birth  of  a  salesman 


America  needs  a  new  kind  of  salesman, 
says  Al  Seares,  National  Sales  Executives' 
Chairman,  and  Vice-President  of 
Remington  Rand. 

With  the  gross  national  product  up  three 
times  to  a  whopping  $319  billion,  are  we 
out-producing  our  ability  to  consume? 

Or  is  it  a  matter  of  getting  goods  to 
market  more  efficiently?  Can  distribution 
keep  pace  with  production? 


Can  we  train  a  new  kind  of  salesman  to 
handle  the  big  job  ahead?  Can  we  do 
anything  to  lift  the  level  of  retail  selling? 

Al  Seares  sees  a  tough  road  ahead  but  has 
some  answers  well  worth  pondering. 

Here's  printable  stuff  for  your  business 
pages  .  .  .  excellent  background  for  any 
local  "selling"  story  you  may  run. 

Be  sure  to  read 


Start  Sef/ing  — or  ffsef 

by  Al  N.  Seares 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  TAXES  .  .  .  Amcri- 
can  butiness  is  ponying  up  most  of 
Iho  pel  in  o  "Poupor  Poker"  gome 
in  which  the  lax  collector  "takes" 
but  never  "gives".  Read  ... 
Corporate  Route 
to  Socialism 
by  MmrryU  Stanley  Rukeyser 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  GLASS  . . .  Seventy 
years  ago  Corning  blew  a  bubble 
for  o  man  named  Edison  .  .  .  and 
they've  been  performing  miracles 
with  glass  ever  since.  Don't  miss  .  .  . 
Magicians  in  Glass 
by  D0»na  and  Blakm  Clark 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  ATOMS  ...  The 
deadly  A-Bomb's  younger  brother  is 
the  isotope  .  .  .  and  isotopes  are 
the  farmer's  friend,  source  of  atomic 
power,  a  fabulous  new  tool  for  in¬ 
dustry.  let  a  well-known  member  of 
the  AEC  tell  you  in  .  .  . 

The  Atomic  Cloud's 
Silver  Lining 
by  Sumner  T.  Pike 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  WORLD  PEACE 
.  .  .  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  Sixth  Fleet  is  one  of  our  best 
ambassadors  of  friendship.  Welcome 
aboard  with  .  .  , 

Not  as  The  Conqueror  Comes 

by  Miltan  Lehman 

ALSO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  BOWLING 
...  of  steel  construction  ...  of  radio 
...  of  migrant  labor  ...  of  truck 
jobbers  ...  of  gift  wrappings  .  .  . 
and,  of  course,  Washington  and  The 
State  of  the  Nation  .  .  .  the  editorial 
ingredients  that  month  after  month 
make  business  a  pleasure  to  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  business 
men  who  read  Nation's  Business.  Join 
them  in  enjoying  the  December  issue. 
Complimentary  copy  for  the  asking. 
Nation's  Business,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


in  December  Nation’s  Business 
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CIRCULATION 


New  Oil  Daily  Flown 
To  25%  of  Readers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  ‘noble  experiment’  in  “silk 
stocking”  subscription  prices  is 
being  conducted  by  Oil  Daily,  a 
new  national  newspaper  now  two 
months  old,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Oil  Daily’s  annual  subscription 
price  is  $25  for  regular  mail  serv¬ 
ice,  $35  annually  for  delivery  by 
Air  Express  and  $65  a  year  for  air¬ 
mail  delivery  on  the  morning  of 
publication  date.  The  paper  has 
5,600  subscribers,  with  75%  of  its 
circulation  at  regular  mail  sub¬ 
scription  rates,  20%  by  Air  Ex¬ 
press  and  5%  by  airmail. 

Air  Service  Basic 
Air  service,  including  Air  Ex¬ 
press  and  airmail,  covers  33  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  coast  to  coast.  William 
P.  Sessions,  general  manager  of 
Oil  Daily,  explained  that  Air  Ex¬ 
press  provides  for  pick  up  of  pa¬ 
pers  at  Poole  Brothers,  Chicago 
firm  printing  Oil  Daily,  and  de¬ 
livery  to  the  airport.  At  receiving 
cities.  Air  Express  again  picks  up 
the  bundles  and  takes  them  to  the 
f  local  post  office  for  mail  delivery. 


Airmail  is  handled  directly  by  the 
post  office. 

“High  subscription  rates  make 
for  greater  readability,”  declared 
Mr.  Sessions,  “if  the  news  content 
is  sharp  and  can  be  delivered  on 
the  morning  of  publication  date.” 
Oil  Daily,  he  added,  is  serving  the 
entire  petroleum  industry,  supply¬ 
ing  oil  and  gasoline  prices  nation¬ 
ally  and  publishing  Washington 
news  and  directives  that  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the,  oil  indus¬ 
try. 

Oil  Daily  is  the  first  new  daily 
in  Chicago  in  10  years.  It  was 
started  last  October  by  Keith  Fan- 
shier,  who  conducted  the  oil  de- 
partmem  of  the  former  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  which  was 
merged  early  this  year  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  His  new  paper 
gives  expert  insight  into  an  indus¬ 
try  that  has  become  the  third  larg¬ 
est  in  assets  in  the  U.  S.  (E  &  P, 
Sept.  22,  page  11). 

Has  TT  System 

The  paper  has  its  own  teletype 
system  connecting  up  Chicago  with 


LAKE  COUNTY:  ILLINOIS 

'A'  Population  180|7Ou 
4th  Largest  in  Illinois 
Food  Sales  $42.1Ui,U00 
3rd  Largest  in  Illinois. 

Retail  Sales  $167,000,000 
3rd  Largest  in  State. 
Covered  only  by 


She  Mauhe^an  Netus*Sua 

I  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 

m  KKF;.  Kl  II’EKS  \  MAIIONEV,  National  K.  |«r.s.r.t  iV 


OWNERS  OF  RAIHO  STATION  WKRS 


THE( 


iSUN 


MORNING  [VINING  SUNDAY 


ARE  YOU  IN  ON  IT? 

The  campaign  to  "Advertise 
Newspapers  in  Newspapers"  is 
in  full  swing.  The  first  three 
ads  have  already  seen  wide  use; 
others  are  on  the  way.  Join  the 
more  than  880  dailies  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  drive,  and  you'll  be 
adding  a  powerful  weapon  to 
your  promotion  arsenal.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  yours  at  cost  price  of 
the  mats.  Call  or  write  your  rep¬ 
resentative  or  Bureau's  Promotion 
Dept. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  _  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Washington,  New  York,  Houston, 
Tulsa  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Oil  Daily  has  correspondents 
in  37  cities  who  feed  their  oil  news 
into  Chicago.  The  paper  also  has 
two  United  Press  wires,  the  Dow 
Jones  wire  and  direct  Western 
Union  service. 

Mr.  Fanshier  and  his  associates 
chose  Chicago  for  the  home  of  the 
Oil  Daily  because  its  air  mail- 
express  circulation  can  reach  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
over  night,  giving  subscribers  their 
oil  news  while  it’s  hot. 

The  paper  has  been  averaging 
from  8  to  10  pages.  When  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  met 
in  Chicago,  the  paper  jumped  to 
22  pages  daily.  During  API.  Oil 
Daily  distributed  copies  daily  to 
the  5,500  delegates  and  visitors  at 
their  hotel  rooms,  compliments  of 
Du  Pont. 

Oil  Daily  is  using  airmail  and 
Air  Express  under  an  “exceptional 
dispatch”  permit,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  present  national  news 
of  the  oil  industry  to  subscribers 
on  the  morning  of  publication,  na¬ 
tionally.  The  newspaper  is  a 
tabloid  (1,100  lines),  printed  on 
slick  paper. 

7  Students  Get  Aid 

Two  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
carriers  who  won  university  schol¬ 
arships  have  had  their  value  in¬ 
creased  from  .  $250  to  $400  this 
year.  Five  other  university  stu¬ 
dents,  who  originally  entered  col¬ 
lege  on  Sun  carrier  scholarships, 
are  to  receive  renewals  of  $400 
each,  bringing  to  $2,800  the 
amount  the  Sun  has  awarded  this 
year  to  enable  former  carriers  to 
continue  their  studies  under  rising 
costs: 

70  Years  of  Service 

In  attendance  at  the  recent 
Texas  circulation  managers’  meet¬ 
ing  were  three  men,  representing 
70  years  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
They  were  Sol  Katz,  present  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  three  years 
of  service.  Jack  Estes  with  25  and 
M.  W.  Florer  with  42  years.  All 
are  past  presidents  of  TCMA. 

Handling  Vacation  Stops 

Instead  of  the  vacation  “lay¬ 
away”  plan  used  by  some  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Amsterdam  (N,  Y.) 
Recorder  follows  the  policy  of  ask¬ 
ing  subscribers  when  they  expect 
to  return  from  vacation  and  filing 
a  notice  on  that  date  so  the  paper 
can  be  started  again. 

James  A.  Blanchfield,  Recorder 
circulation  manager,  admits  his 
plan  is  not  perfect,  but  he  has 
found  it  workable.  He  reports  that 
people  sometimes  fail  to  return 
when  they  say  they  will  and,  find¬ 
ing  the  papers  on  their  porch, 
they  refuse  to  pay  for  them. 

Discussing  vacation  stops,  he 
stated: 

“Our  town,  like  so  many  other 
industrial  cities  in  New  York 
State,  has  a  period  in  the  Summer 


time  when  our  two  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  who  employ 
about  80%  of  our  workers,  close 
down  for  a  two  week  period, 
thereby  allowing  all  their  em¬ 
ployes  to  pick  up  and  go  places. 
With  stops  and  starts  for  about 
2,000  families,  it  places  an  un¬ 
usual  burden  on  our  small  circu¬ 
lation  staff.  Telephones  are  con- 
stanly  ringing,  newspaperboys  are 
in  a  bad  frame  of  mind,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  carriers  are  in  a  dilemma 
all  because  of  the  unusual  turn¬ 
over. 

“Methods  that  normally  handle 
mail  subscriptions,  adds  and  cuts 
on  routes,  must  all  go  by  the 
board.  Last  year,  we  decided  to 
advertise  that  we  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  save  copies  for  this  two 
week  period  and  deliver  these 
copies  to  the  suberiber’s  home,  by 
their  regular  carrier,  providing 
that  they  give  us  notice  in  advance, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  have  enough 
copies  to  fill  their  order. 

“But  our  response  to  this  was 
very  disappointing,  to  say  the  least 
I  believe  we  only  received  about 
25  such  requests.  This  year,  we 
decided  not  to  save  papers  for  de¬ 
livery  in  this  manner,  but  made 
a  more  careful  check  on  our  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  so  as  to  have  enough 
copies  of  our  paper  on  newsstands. 

■ 

Sports-Entertainment 
Daily  Tabloid  Quits 

Hartford,  Conn. — Post  News. 
afternoon  sports  and  entertainment 
tabloid  published  here  for  six 
years,  has  suspended  publication 
“temporarily,”  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Robert  H.  Echel- 
son,  co-publisher. 

“We  will  resume  publication," 
the  announcement  said,  “when  pro¬ 
duction  costs  come  down  a  bit 
closer  to  normal.” 

Robert  H.  Echelson  has  been 
serving  as  managing  editor,  with 
his  brother.  Jack,  as  productioo 
manager.  Immediate  plans  of  the 
pair  call  for  retaining  the  press 
facilities  for  job-printing  orders 
and  “some  other  things  we  have 
in  mind.” 

The  tabloid  was  started  in  1946 
as  a  news  sheet  primarily  aimed 
at  the  horse  racing  field,  with  sup¬ 
plementary  material  on  other 
sports.  Later,  the  sheet  branched 
out  in  the  entertainment  field,  and 
also  coverage  of  highspots  in  city 
and  state  news. 

■ 

Inland  Typo  Contest 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association's 
13th  annual  typography  cont^ 
will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Feb.  11-12  winter  meeting  of 
the  Inland  in  Chicago.  Entries 
in  the  contest  comprising  five  cir¬ 
culation  groups,  are  to  include 
the  Nov.  13,  14,  and  15  issues. 
All  entries  are  to  be  ready  for 
judging,  Jan.  14,  and  are  to  be 
sent  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter, 
attention  Dr.  Albert  A.  Sutton, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill. 
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porting  the  salesmen  with  “Ad¬ 
vance  planning  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  promotion  campaigns.” 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Salesmen  Will  Prefer 
Counsel  to  Hard  Drive 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Now,  let  s  give  panel  member  ‘-During  the  past  few  months, 
George  Saltzgiver  the  floor  and  ^e  have  sent  out  a  series  of  letten 
see  exactly  how  he  faces  up  to  ^  ^f  prospects  to 

the  problem  of  getting  the  greatest  ^^^eet  men.  While 

utility  from  his  salesmen.  j^^^rs  are  multigraphed,  the 

“Maximium  production  cannot  envelopes  are  personally  addressed 
be  obtained  from  the  outside  sales  and  directed  to  the  attention  of 
force  when  they  are  simply  turned  the  proper  contact  men.  Each 
loose  to  wander  aimlessly  up  and  letter  elaborates  on  only  one  or 
is  the  problem  of  meeting  has  gone  his  way  and  in  his  place  down  the  city  streets.  If  the  two  points  about  Classified  and  if 
ating  what  in  many  cases  is  a  friendly  counsellor  who  in-  salesmen  drift,  chances  are  good  they  are  read  the  prospects  will 
ord  figures  racked  up  this  culcates  the  pleasure  and  drive  that  their  sales  manager  is  drift-  eventually  have  a  true  picture  of 
Any  consideration  of  new  that  come  from  cooperative  sell-  ing.  Let  me  suggest,  then,  an  Classified. 

ations,  original  promotions  ing.”  instance  of  organization  and  man-  “Getting  the  street  staff  to  make 

plain  old-fashioned  driv-  Mr.  Saltzgiver  is  supported  in  agement  that  urges  the  sales  staff  the  required  number  of  calls  is 
mg  proven  trails  involves  this  contention  by  Wayne  W.  to  full  production,  yet  does  not  another  thing.  Each  of  the  staff 
maximum  production  out  Moores,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Oh-  stifle  the  pleasure  of  selling.  rnust  call  on  a  certain  group  of 

sales  force.  server,  who  offers  this  view:  “1  “Just  now  our  outside  sales  staff  prospects  each  month  and  if  this 

ter  utilization  of  our  sales  believe,  we,  as  Classified  Man-  consists  of  seven  men — three  of  is  not  done,  there  is  a  penalty. 
5  time  and  talent  can,  in  agers,  are  inclined  to  expect  too  these  have  been  with  us  for  nearly  While  straight  salary  is  the  main 
jring  in  enough  extra  busi-  much  from  our  outside  salesmen,  20  years.  The  others  are  new-  basis  of  pay,  we  do  have  various 
I  surmount  those  high  fig-  at  times.  We  view  the  results  of  comers.  To  this  group,  I  present  small  bonus  arrangements  and  if 
1  else  being  equal.  It  might  their  efforts  and  compare  them,  a  new  campaign — one  that  per-  a  salesman  fails  to  make  the  re- 
1  worth  our  while,  there-  unconsciously  perhaps,  with  the  haps  has  originated  in  our  front  quired  calls,  he  loses  a  certain  per- 
»  ._  1  ...  ...  exploring  a  new  centage  of  his  bonus  for  each  one 

"1 — ^Life  Insurance.  One  missed.” 

In  allocating  accounts  between 


fore,  to  tune  in  on  the  members  results  we  believe  we  could  have  office.  ^ 

of  the  E  &  P  Classified  Clinic  obtained  if  we  had  personally  classification — ^Life  insurance.  One 

Panel  who  today  are  discussing  called  on  these  same  accounts,  of  the  younger  men  speaks  up.  .  ^  _ 

the  question  of  getting  rnaximum  Obviously,  this  is  unfair  unless  a  “Why  not  broaden  that  to  include  telephone  and  outside  sales  people, 

production  from  the  outside  sales  newspaper  is  fortunate  enough  to  Automotive  Insurance?  Fire  In-  Les  Jenkins  holds  that,  “An  effi- 

force.  have  its  entire  staff  made  up  of  surance?’  ^  cient  phone  operation  can  give 

*  *  *  potential  Classified  Managers.”  “We  agree  to  cover  the  entire  satisfactory  service  to  small  ac- 

Sounding  what  might  well  be  Touche,  Wayne!  insurance  field.  An  older  hand  counts  more  economically  and  effi- 

the  keynote  of  the  discussion,  ANCAM  President  Lester  P.  pet  ni®  ^  list  of  life  ciently. 

George  E.  Saltzgiver,  Omaha  Jenkins,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  ’nsurance  firms.  Ill  call  on  one  “Ideally,”  he  says,  “the  Clasa- 

(Neb.)  World-Herald,  says,  “In  who  enters  the  discussion  at  this  and  give  you  a  fied  outside  staff  would  confine  its 

my  opinion,  the  stereotyped  sales  point,  stresses  the  need  for  sup-  know  how  good  this  efforts  to  serving  larger  accounts, 

-  idea  IS.  ^  planning  and  executing  sales  pres- 

o  II  fli  n  n  ^  second  old-timer,  ‘Is  entations  to  prospective  new  ac- 

^  t^his  too  much?  Can  you  service  counts,  and  submitting  copy  and 

'^iSSuTfl  your  regular  accounts  and  call  on  layout  ideas  to  regular  accounts." 

-nHllWy  I  automotive  agency  a  Les  also  makes  an  interesting 

I  <J3y2’  He  agrees  finally  to  split  suggestion  that  warrants  further 

I  ' I  the  automotive  insurance  with  the  exploration  with  respect  to  setting 

M  i|  young  ninn  who  first  suggested  yp  commission  and  bonus  incen- 

that  addition.  By  this  method  we  tives  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
lwr||Klfev  create  voluntary  desire  and  re-  courage  the  exchange 

mBhI  sponsibility  to  achieve  the  objec-  and  leads  between  the  phone  room 

and  the  outside  staff  in  the  best 
j  ^  “We  have  found  that  scheduled  interests  of  the  entire  department. 

I /'«  *1  H  promotion  helps  tremendously  in 

**^®^“*  |.|i:  I  ■  making  new  sales.  The  Promotion  ANCAM  Board  Meeting 

UATDIY  S  ■  Manager  is  called  in.  Together,  ANCAM  Board  of  Directors 

MAIKIA  m  ■.  nine  of  us  work  out  a  spe-  j2  at  the  Niagara 

1  fim  ^  T."  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  in 

ROLLING  ‘  BL  f  many  dol-  conjunction  with  the  19th  Annual 

■tVUinV  »  krs  worth  of  promotion  space  to  No/theastern  Group  meeting  of 

UArUiyC  HH  -  ^  Tfu  classified  Advertising  Managers. 

MACHINE  Hn  •  •  -  an  the  details  that  make  or  ^  Powderly,  Rochester 

/  J  Demoernr  W  CWc/e,  «  again 

^ifll  ^  ^  ^  program  chairman  for  the  North- 

“If  'the  insurance  idea  does  not  meeting.  Jan.  13-15. 

work  out,  we  will  have  the  case  ,  -  ,  .  tt  _ 

record  in  our  files.  We  will  know  Wont  Ads  m  Big  Upsurge 

WHO  called  on  WHOM.  We  will  Chicago— Classified  advertising 

know  WHEN.  And  at  some  later  linage  published  by  the  Chica^ 
date,  we  may  discover  why  it  Tribune  during  the  first  10  monto 

failed  .  .  .  and  try  again.  of  1951  exceeds  the  total  earned 

“The  ‘easy  way’  that  too  many  by  that  newspaper  during  the  en- 

sales  managers  follow,  as  I  see  fire  year  of  1950. 

it,  is  to  offer  added  commissions  The  Tribune  published  10,223,- 
.  .  .  then  wonder  why,  of  all  the  099  lines  of  classified  advertising 
150  million  citizens  in  the  United  during  the  January-November 
States,  their  office  has  to  have  so  riod  of  1951.  This  was  567,312 
many  poor  salesmen.”  lines  more  than  the  9,655,787  line 

Some  specific  tips  on  outside  of  classified  advertising  published 
sales  staff  management  are  sug-  by  the  Tribune  during  the  entire 
gested  by  Wayne  Moores:  “The  year  of  1950  and  2,078,162  more 
outside  salesmen  should  be  given  than  was  carried  during  the  firs* 
all  the  help  possible.  We  have  10  months  of  last  year. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


N,  J.  Statute  Qualifies 
Police  Report  Privilege 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  NEW  LAW  on  the  New  Jersey 
statute  books  places  definite  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  protection  enjoyed  by 
newspapers  in  the  publication  of 
police  news  lying  outside  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  privilege  accorded 
judicial  proceedings. 

That  statute  is,  in  part: 

“The  privileged  character  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  publication  of  judicial  or 
other  proceedings  shall  extend  to 
the  publication  in  any  newspaper 
of  official  statements  by  police  de¬ 
partment  HEADS,  county  prose¬ 
cutors  and  coroners  in  investiga¬ 
tions  in  progress  or  completed  by 
them.  .  . 

Before  the  enactment  of  this 
statute,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  published  that  a  meat 
packer  was  slaughtering  diseased 
horses  for  human  consumption  and 
selling  the  product  for  New  York 
State  consumption. 

In  its  defense  to  the  libel  action, 
the  News  claimed  the  description 
of  this  plant  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  preparing  and  selling 
its  product  were  privileged  as  the 
facts  were  taken  from  the  reports 
of  federal  and  state  officials. 


The  New  Jersey  court,  striking 
out  this  defense,  said  of  the  law 
at  that  time  that  the  publication 
of  fair  reports  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  were  absolutely  privileged, 
as  were  fair  reports  of  debates  in 
legislative  bodies;  but  that  this  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  of  li¬ 
ability  for  defamatory  statements 
was  of  recent  development  and 
had  never  been  extended  to  reports 
of  public  officials.  However  privi¬ 
leged  these  reports  might  be  when 
made  to  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law  they 
were  not  of  such  a  character  that 
they  could  be  spread  broadcast  to 
the  world  upon  the  authority  of 
a  newspaper  without  the  newspa¬ 
per  being  liable  for  damages  in 
case  the  statements  were  false. 

Truth  But  Not  in  Legal  Sense 

Several  years  before  this  deci¬ 
sion,  an  action  was  brought  against 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  for 
the  publication  of  an  account 
gleaned  by  a  reporter  from  the 
narrative  of  a  rape  victim,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  conversation  of 
three  or  four  other  women  with 
the  chief  of  police,  under  the  head, 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

“Well,”  said  the  mother  as  she 
got  rid  of  the  last  of  her  son’s 
rabbits,  “thtit  was  certainly  a 
hare-raising  experience.” 

*  *  * 

Civilization:  A  state  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  which  it  is  deemed 
politic  for  the  head  of  a  nation 
to  deny  that  he  has  given  an 
order  for  men  to  stop  killing 
each  other. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


“A  Damaging  Tale  Against  a 
Sacramento  Merchant.” 

In  its  decision  the  court  said, 
“It  may  have  been  a  true  report 
of  what  these  women  told  the  re¬ 
porter  but  that  is  not  the  truth 
that  will  jusify  a  publisher.  If  A 
says  B  is  a  thief  and  C  publishes 
the  statement  that  A  said  B  was 
a  thief,  in  a  certain  sense  this 
would  be  the  truth,  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  law  means.  It  would 
constitute  no  defense  to  C  for  it 
would  be  but  a  repetition  by  him 
of  a  slanderous  charge.  His  de¬ 
fense  must  consist  in  showing  that 
in  fact  B  was  a  thief.” 

“The  reporter  of  a  newspaper,” 
concluded  the  California  court, 
“has  no  more  right  to  collect  the 
stories  on  the  street  or  even  to 
gather  the  information  from  po¬ 
licemen  or  magistrates,  out  of 
court,  about  a  citizen  and  to  his 
detriment,  and  publish  such  stories 
and  information  as  facts  in  a 
newspaper  than  a  person  not  con¬ 
nected  with  a  newspaper,  to  whis¬ 
per  from  ear  to  ear  the  gossip 
and  scandal  of  the  street.  No  so¬ 
phistry  of  reasoning  and  no  ex¬ 
cuse  of  the  demand  of  the  public 
for  news  or  the  peculiarity  or 
magnitude  of  newspaper  work  can 
avail  to  alter  the  law,  e.xcept  per¬ 
haps  by  positive  statute.” 

The  answer  to  this  comment 
was  the  enactment  of  this  New 
Jersey  statute  that  sanctions  as 
privileged  the  publication  of  “offi¬ 
cial  statements”  of  police  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  county  prosecutors 
and  coroners  in  relation  to  their 
investigations. 

A  few  months  ago  an  appeal 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  Jersey  from  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post.  The  newspaper  had 
published  the  account  of  an  angry 
controversy  between  an  assistant 
county  prosecutor  and  the  chief 
of  police  of  a  New  Jersey  town, 
after  court  had  adjourned  and  the 
judge  had  left  the  courtroom. 

The  Courier-Post  interposed  in 
defense  that  the  statements  pub¬ 
lished  were  those  of  an  assistant 
county  prosecutor  and  under  this 
law,  privileged. 

The  full  fair  and  accurate  re¬ 
port  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  said 
the  appellate  court  in  reversing 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  in 
favor  of  the  Courier-Post,  is  quali- 
fiedly  privileged.  The  new  statute 
was  not  helpful  to  this  publication 
for  it  applies  only  to  statements 
issued  by  the  heads  of  the  re¬ 
spective  departments  and  not  the 
subordinates  therein. 

In  this  decision  the  court  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  New  York  case  where 
the  appellate  court,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  qualifying  statute,  held 
“Mere  investigations  of  a  detec¬ 
tive  character,  conducted  by  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  the  coroner’s 
office  and  by  members  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  police  force  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  such  judicial  or  other  pub¬ 
lic  official  proceedings  as  fall 
within  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
the  law.” 


Public  Reporter 
Plan  at  Ottawa 
Stirs  Debate 

Ottawa — A  suggestion  to  the 
radio  committee  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  that  the  publicly-owned 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Ck)rpora- 
tion  establish  its  own  news  staff 
in  Ottawa  to  report  Parliamentary 
news  was  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  discussion  during  which  some 
criticism  was  levelled  against  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery. 

George  Murray,  Liberal  mem¬ 
ber  for  Cariboo  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Alaska  Highway  News,  who 
made  the  suggestion,  was  opposed 
by  both  Revenue  Minister  Mc¬ 
Cann.  who  reports  to  Parliament 
for  the  CBC.  and  A.  Davidson 
Dunton,  CBC  chairman.  Both 
said  they  could  not  agree  with 
the  proposal.  Mr.  Dunton  praised 
the  work  of  the  news  agencies 
now  supplying  the  CBC  with 
news. 

The  British  Columbia  M.P. 
charged  CBC  was  getting  “the 
straw  that  is  left  from  the  grain 
— the  news  after  it  has  all  been 
published  in  the  newspapers.”  Mr. 
Dunton  pointed  out  that  this  was 
not  the  case  as  the  CBC  received 
the  news  at  the  same  time  as  the 
newspapers. 

Another  Liberal  member,  Leon¬ 
ard  Stick,  said  he  was  “not  sold 
on”  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  because  he  thought  the  news 
was  slanted  and  CBC  ought  to 
have  its  own  news  staff, 

Mr.  Dunton  told  the  committee 
that  the  CBC  has  its  own  new 
department.  Its  main  newsroom  is 
in  Toronto  where  national  news 
bulletins  are  prepared.  Regional 
newsrooms  in  the  main  centers 
prepare  regional  newscasts. 

Both  Canadian  Press  and  British 
United  Press  supply  news  to  the 
CBC.  Through  the  CP,  the  CBC 
receives  reports  of  Associated 
Press  and  Reuters  and  a  French- 
language  service  is  received  from 
Agence  France  Presse. 

■ 

Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Chapter  Initiates  5 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Five  Syracuse 
women  were  initiated  recently  as 


Theta  Sigma  Phi,  journalism  so¬ 
ciety. 

They  are:  Alice  Keegan,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor,  Syracuse  Post  Stand¬ 
ard;  Peg  Bittel,  reporter,  woman’s 
department,  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal;  Mrs.  Anne  Halstead,  publish¬ 
er,  Eastwood  (N.  Y.)  News;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Van  Duzen,  editor,  Crouse- 
Hinds  Co.;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Carr,  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  Community  Chest. 

Miss  Arlene  La  Rue,  Herald- 
Journal  women’s  editor,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  chapter. 
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Ink  for  Every  Moke 


Block  and  Colors. 
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“The  second  purpose”,  said  Mr. 
Cortese,  “is  to  create  good  will  for 
America  in  the  countries  served. 
Thousands  of  Italians  subscribe  to 
the  Rome  Daily  American  in  order 
to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Begon  has  taken  a  job  as 
an  NBC  correspondent  in  Rome. 


Beoverbrook's 
Papers  Take  In 
$27m000 


Rome  American 
In  New  Hands; 
Cortese  Named 


Louis  H.  Cortese  has  been  elect-  Mn^Begon^Tas  taken  a  job  as  By  Doris  WiUens  mg  m  ei 

ed  president  and  publisher  of  the  an  NBC  correspondent  in  Rome.  London— In  1913,  a  Canadian  « 

Rome  (Italy)  Daily  American,  ■  purchased  a  large  share  in  a  Lon-  Prime 

succeeding  Jack  Begon  who  has  Tntprviow  newspaper  in  order  to  pro-  ill  was 

resigned  The  change  was  part  of  k^nunuier  Ulierview  mote  a  cause.  The  paper  had  a  continue 

the  settlement  of  a  stockholders’  Wins  W.  Vq.  Honors  dropping  sale  of  277,000.  of  Gove 

suit  in  Chancery  Court  in  Wilm-  Huntington,  W.  Va. An  in-  Last  week,  the  Canadian,  Lord  tribute  ti 

ington.  Del.,  the  Rome  Daily  terview  on  a  train  with  A.  B.  Beaverbrook,  conceded  that  his  Mr.  ( 

American  being  a  Delaware  cor-  Chandler,  shortly  after  the  latter’s  cause — the  cause  of  the  Empire —  follow  t 

poration.  dismissal’ as  baseball  commission-  has  had  only  a  small  measure  of  Stanley 

Mr.  Cortese  was  one  of  the  won  first  place  in  the  news  success.  But  another  kind  of  sue-  isters  w 
three  G.I.  founders  of  the  Ameri-  division  of  the  West  Virginia  Asso-  cess  was  achieved,  a  success  “I  did  practice 
can  and  during  the  war  was  on  the  ciated  Press  newswriting  contest  seek.”  A  fabulous  financial  hibition 
staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  for  Ernie  Salvatore,  business  and  success.  never  e> 

A  new  board  of  directors  was  feature  writer  for  the  Huntington  today  the  Daily  Express  has  to  writii 

elected  consisting  of  Mr.  Cortese,  Advertiser.  ^  circulation  of  over  4,000,000  sophical, 

Leonard  O.  Carson,  representing  First  place  in  the  feature  divi-  daily.  The  Sunday  Express,  found- 
the  Doris  Duke  shareholdings,  and  sion  went  to  Charles  Connor  of  ®d  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  in  1918, 

James  L.  Wick,  chairman  of  the  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  for  his  has  an  average  net  sale  of 

board  of  the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  story  of  a  bill  collector.  3,300,000. 

Times,  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.)  fn  the  photo  contest,  Earl  Ben-  B’251  Shareholders 

Daily  Herald,  Bogalusa  (La.)  Dai-  ton  of  the  Charleston  Mail  took  And  during  the  year  ending  in 
ly  News  and  New  Iberia  (La.)  top  honors.  June,  1951,  the  two  papers  and 

Daily  Iberian.  m  their  two  companions  —  the  Eve- 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  q.  T  Standard  and  the  Glasgow 

Rome  Daily  American”,  said  Mr.  Oian  S  raiKing  IjOI  Evening  Citizen — earned  nearly 

Cortese,  “is  to  serve  the  thousands  Oregon  City,  Ore. — ^To  solve  $27,000,000  in  newspaper  sales 
of  Americans  who  are  in  the  28  the  vexing  parking  problem  for  and  advertising  revenue, 

countries  served,  largely  by  air,  staff  members,  E.  P.  Kaen,  gen-  The  figures  are  given  in  an  elab- 
by  the  Rome  Daily  American.”  As  eral  manager  and  co-publisher  of  orately  detailed  report  to  the  Ex- 

an  example,  700  copies  a  day  are  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise-  press  Group’s  8,251  shareholders, 

sold  to  American  technicians  and  Courier,  has  leased  a  lot  adjoin-  Two-thirds  of  the  income  was  from 

executives  in  the  oil  fields  in  ing  the  newspaper  property  to  sales;  one-third  from  advertising. 

Saudi,  Arabia.  serve  as  parking  space.  Charts  show  where  the  money 

'  ■  I  comes  from  and  where  it  goes.  The 

^  ^  public  paid  about  $25,000,000  for 

^  ^  ^  newspapers  (65.35  per  cent  of 

M  Iff  A  the  intake).  But  the  newsagents 


Edward  Sims  Named 
To  Succeed  Father 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. — Edward  H. 
Sims,  28,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Orangeburg  Times-Demo- 
crat,  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
Hugo  S.  Sims,  who  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  wreck  the  night  of 
Nov.  2. 

Mr.  Sims  has  been  Washington 
correspondent  for  a  number  of 
Southern  newspapers.  He  is  > 
graduate  of  Wofford  College  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  and  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Named  associate  editor  of  the 
Orangeburg  daily  is  Capt.  Hugo 
S.  Sims,  Jr.,  former  state  repre¬ 
sentative  who  is  now  in  the  Army- 


Conners  Medal  for  Cop 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^A  Thangsgiv- 
ing  Day  crowd  of  10,000  persons 
witnessed  the  presentation  of  the 
W.  J.  Conners  Gold  Medal  to 
Patrolman  James  L.  Koenig,  27, 
hero  cop.  The  Award  was  esta^ 
lished  in  1922  by  the  late  W.  k 
Conners,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Courier-Express.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  A.  Gordon  Bennett 
assistant  business  manager  of  the 
paper. 

■ 

4,100  Inches  for  Store 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — ^The  Kno^ 


22.66  per  cent — more  than  $8,- 
000,000.  Taxation  was  about  $1,- 
500,000,  or  4.03  per  cent.  News 
services  and  reporting  cost  the  pa¬ 
pers  about  $1,250,000,  or  3.24 
per  cent. 

Profits  for  the  year  after  provid¬ 
ing  for  plant  depreciation  were 
more  than  $2,200,000;  but  after 
taxes  about  $800,000  remained. 

The  group  paid  dividends  of 
22V4%  per  cent  on  the  ordinary 
shares  during  the  year. 

The  newspapers  consumed  73,- 
876  tons  of  newsprint  during  the 
fiscal  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,- 
400,000.  Present  consumption  is  at 
the  rate  of  75,000  tons  a  year 
which  is  14.3  per  cent  of  all  the 
newsprint  used  in  Britain.  At  the  .. 
present  prices,  it  will  cost  the  was  printed  as  a  supplement  to  tM 
group  al^ut  $13,000,000  in  this  regular  Sunday  paper  and 
fiscal  year.  But  the  price  of  news-  ed  for  3,600  inches.  The  5W 
papers  has  been  raised  a  half-  inches  additional  was  regulit 
penny  a  copy  since  last  May.  linage. 
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ELECTRIC  RAIVCE 


Mlprp  in  truly  automatic  cooking 

Yes,  a  remarkable  double-oven  electric  a  complete  line  of  Cooleral 

range  with  5  Way  Automatic  Control  is  frigerators  and  freezers,  all 

now  brought  to  you  by  International  quality  features.  Look  for 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  ing  developments  —  to  i 

through  its  new  associate,  the  long-  brighter  and  work  lighu 

established  Coolerator  Company.  Check  combined  knowledge  and  ! 

all  the  fine  features  of  this  double-oven  two  great  names.  Get  ac( 

range  — the  extra  insulation  for  cooler  your  Coolerator  dealer  noi 

kitchens,  the  gleaming  lifetime  titanium 


The  Double-Oven  Range  that  brings 
you  5  Way  Automatic  Control.  The  Elec¬ 
tric  Timer  Clock  and  Select-O-Switch  give 
you  full  automatic  control  of— 1.  the  king-size 
right-hand  oven— 2.  the  economy  size  left- 
hand  oven— 3.  the  Magic  Well-E-Vator  deep 
well  cooker— 4.  giant  2100  watt  surface  unit— 
3.  the  Handy  Appliance  Outlet. 


Coolerator  Refrigerators  hold 
more  food  —  take  less  spare.  Exclusive 
Motor -on-the-Back  design  gives  you  safe  cold, 
top  to  base.  The  new  10.4  cu.  ft.  Coolerator 
refrigerator  fits  in  the  space  of  your  old  “6”. 

I  Good  Hoosokeopinr  J 


Coolerator  Freezer  stores  450 
pounds  of  food  in  cabinet  only  35 
inches  wide.  Stores  more  food  in  less  space! 
Super-refrigerated  compartment  goes  down 
to  10  below  zero  for  really  fast  freezing. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  •  67  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  full  information  on  Coolerator  appliances,  write  to  The  Coolerator  Company,  Duluth  1,  Minn. 


if  Wheat  in  Fargo 


plywood  in  Portland 


oil  in  Houston 


airpla 


Financial  editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
J.  A.  Livingston,  is  his  own  legman  and  has 
just  returned  from  a  six  week  trip  around  the  nation. 

Reason  for  the  trip? 


'^America's  business  is  Philadelphia's  business  and 
therefore  the  business  of  Bulletin  readers.  Philadelphia 
is  a  great  manufacturing  and  distribution  center  and  any¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
wheat  in  the  Dakotas  or  in  the  growth  of  plytvood  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  ultimately  will  affect 
Philadelphia's  business,"  says  Livingston. 

"Besides,  when  you  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  New  York,  you  get  a  more  complete  grasp  of  what's 
going  on  in  business.  You  look  at  America  in  its  true  pro¬ 
portions  and  you  have  a  closer,  clearer  understanding  of 
national  economics." 


nes  in  Los  Angeles 


Bulletin  readers  went  with  Livingston  by  train  and 
plane  to  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  Chicago,  Minneapolis. 
Fargo,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Las  Cruces,  Houston,  Dallas,  Topeka,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Birmingham,  Atlanta  and  Louisville. 

When  word  came  to  these  cities  that  J.  A.  Livingston 
was  on  his  way  to  make  a  personal  economic  sounding  of 
American  business,  he  was  invited  to  and  spoke  at  16 
business  luncheons  and  dinners.  His  reputation  as 
America’s  most  widely  read  financial  editor,  as  financial 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  as  writer  of  the 
syndicated  column.  The  Business  Outlook,  which  appears 
in  more  than  70  daily  newspapers,  preceded  him. 

Livingston  declares  that  the  one  hig  question  on 
everybody’s  tongue  west  of  the  Appalachians  is:  "How 
long  will  the  defense  program  last  and  what  will  its  effect 
be  on  the  national  economy?" 

He  encountered  it  from  bankers  and  builders,  from 
farmers  and  financiers.  He  met  it  in  the  automobile  plants 
around  Detroit,  in  the  aircraft  factories  in  Washington 
and  California,  in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas, 
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J.  A.  Livingsfon,  rmanciol  editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
is  his  own  legman;  the  nation  is  his  beat 


IS  business  news  in  Philadelphia 


around  the  corner.  Sometimes,  it  is  across  the  nation. 

His  column.  The  Business  Outlook,  presents  this 
news  along  with  his  views  in  a  manner  that  many  Bulletin 
readers  describe  as  sheer  human  interest.  Says  Livingston: 
'7  have  to  simplify  economics  so  that  I  can  understand  it 
myself."  Result:  his  articles  are  read  by  people  who 
normally  give  financial  pages  the  quick  go-by. 


Just  three  of  the  hundreds  of  industrialists,  econo¬ 
mists,  financiers,  sales  managers,  executives,  manu¬ 
facturers,  merchants,  men  in  the  street  and  men  in  the 
field  whom  J.  A.  Livingston  interviewed  or  discussed 
business  problems  with  were: 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors,  who 
s‘pent  a  day  with  him  arguing  pro  and  con  the  CM  cost-of- 
living  wage  formula  which  has  set  the  national  wage 
pattern;  Robert  E.  Gross,  president  of  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
spokesman  for  the  aircraft  industry,  who  forecast  for  him 
the  great  potential  in  air  transport  in  the  next  five  years; 
FreiTF.  Florence,  president  of  the  Republic  National  Bank 
of  Dallas,  who  talke^l  to  him  glowingly  of  Texas’  past, 
present  and  future. 

No  mere  rew'riter  of  business  news  releases  nor  quiet 
watcher  of  the  ticker  tape,  Livingston’s  not  a  desk  man. 
He  digs,  probes,  inquires  into  the  source  and  background 
of  the  news,  wherever  it  occurs.  Sometimes,  it  is  just 


Financial  news  coverage  uke  this  is  only 

one  part  of  the  complete  financial  news  service  of  The  Bulletin 
— Philadelphia's  newspaper — respected,  believed,  depended 
upon.  And  whether  it's  coverage  of  a  local  fire,  reporting  an 
election  or  interpreting  a  national  business  trend,  Philadel¬ 
phians  know  that  they  will  get  all  the  facts,  all  the  news — 
fully,  accurately,  impartially — in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


If*t  emotfwr  faton  why— 

■N  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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JOB  FOR  CONGRESS 

A  TWO-FOLD  job  confronts  Congress  in  re¬ 
moving  the  distasteful  effects  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Security  Order  and  in  providing  some 
legal  definition  for  the  people’s  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  government  information. 

1.  A  special  committee  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment  has  completed  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  legal  aspects  of  S.  2190  which  would 
repeal  the  Executive  Order.  The  conclusion 
is  that  while  Congress  may  have  the  authority 
to  take  this  action  better  results  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  affirmative  legislation  defining  the 
duties  of  federal  employes  with  respect  to  offi¬ 
cial  news. 

“If  this  were  done,  the  heads  of  the  various 
units  of  the  executive  branch  who  were  given 
authority  by  the  Order  to  classify  certain  offi¬ 
cial  information  in  the  manner  set  forth  there¬ 
in,  would  have  no  discretion  with  respect  to 
these  matters  and  would  be  bound  to  follow 
the  requirements  of  the  law,”  the  committee 
reported. 

That  makes  sense.  Such  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  would  safeguard  against  other  censor¬ 
ship  attempts  by  future  Presidents. 

2.  Another  exhaustive  study  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Harold  Cross  for  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  the  legal 
right  of  the  press  to  inspect  federal  records: 

“In  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress  cre¬ 
ating  a  clear  unequivocal,  non-discretionary 
right  to  inspect  particular  records,  there  is  no 
enforcible  legal  right  in  public  or  press  to  in¬ 
spect  any  federal  non-judicial  records,  the 
availability  thereof  being  a  matter  of  official 
grace  or  indulgence  or  ‘discretion.’  ” 

Later  in  his  report.  Dr.  Cross  comments: 

“In  many  areas  the  problem  is  one  of  defini¬ 
tion.  In  the  federal  scene  there  is  little  legis¬ 
lative  or  judicial  definition,  what  prevails  is 
practically  unrestrained  discretionary  official 
definition.” 

The  press  and  public  have  proceeded 
blithely  on  their  way  for  a  century  and  a  half 
assuming  their  legal  right  to  know  what  their 
government  is  doing.  Without  any  legal  pro¬ 
tection  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a 
destructive  parasite  within  our  government — 
the  official  or  bureaucratic  interpretation  of 
what  is  or  is  not  news,  and  what  should  or 
should  not  be  told  to  the  American  people. 

The  extension  of  bureaucratic  censorship  to 
all  government  agencies  by  the  President’s 
Order  is  warning  enough  that  something  must 
be  done  to  correct  this  situation.  If  Congress 
fully  represents  the  interests  of  the  people, 
it  should  take  this  double-barrelled  action  to 
kill  off  the  creeping  censorship  in  our  midst. 

Our  press  is  well  protected  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  its  right  to  print  the  news  and  com¬ 
ment  thereon.  But  government  officials  have 
found  a  way  to  circumvent  this  guarantee  by 
denying  the  press  and  the  public  access  to 
sources  of  information.  That  was  certainly 
not  contemplated  when  the  First  Amendment 
was  written.  It  should  not  be  tolerated  now. 

The  public  is  entitled  (certainly  by  historic 
precedent  and  the  implications  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government)  to  know  what  its 
elected  and  appointed  representatives  are  do¬ 
ing  in  its  behalf.  Without  full  information 
there  can  be  no  public  understanding  or  dis¬ 
cussion  and  there  can  be  no  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own 
goodness:  but  a  faithful  man  who  can  find? 

— Proverbs,  xx;  6. 


PRIORITIES 

THE  Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of  the 

National  Production  Authority  has  been 
allotted  1,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1952  for  outdoor  advertising 
signs  which  were  recently  classified  as  “B” 
products  and  placed  under  control  of  the  di¬ 
vision.  Allotment  was  made  by  the  Defense 
Production  Administration. 

At  the  same  time,  newsprint  mill  expansion 
which  would  provide  an  additional  250,000 
tons  annually — amounting  to  an  investment  of 
over  $65,000,000 — is  awaiting  priority  ap¬ 
proval  to  obtain  construction  materials. 

This  misappropriation  of  1,000  tons  of 
much-needed  steel  shows  either  (1)  favoritism 
and  influence  in  DPA,  (2)  ignorance  of  the 
relative  merits  of  outdoor  and  newsprint  prod¬ 
uct,  and/or  (3)  a  complete  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  of  priority  machinery  in  DPA. 

Eliminating  the  possibilities  of  (1)  and  (3) 
as  unlikely,  existence  of  the  second  is  un- 
forgiveable.  It  is  true  that  1,000  tons  of  steel 
might  not  be  enough  to  build  a  newsprint  mill, 
but  that  is  no  reason  to  throw  it  away  on  non- 
essential  items  like  outdoor  signs.  That  steel, 
added  to  more  that  will  certainly  become  avail¬ 
able  later,  might  have  meant  a  new  mill  or  two. 

The  outdoor  advertising  sign  people  will 
claim  they  needed  the  steel.  Sure!  But  we’ll 
leave  it  to  anyone  in  the  DPA  in  Washington 
as  to  whether  outdoor  signs  or  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  are  more  essential. 

GEN.  WILLOUGHBY 

THE  article  by  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willough¬ 
by,  Chief  of  Intelligence  to  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  the  December  issue  of  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan,  attacking  several  newsmen  as  “ragpickers 
of  modern  literature,”  and  accusing  them  of 
“inaccurate,  biased  and  petulant”  report¬ 
ing  of  the  early  days  in  Korea  was  a  thinly- 
veiled  literary  twist  of  the  Army  slogan:  The 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 

Gen.  Willoughby’s  article  was  nothing  more 
than  a  defense  of  MacArthur’s,  and  therefore 
his  own,  actions  in  Korea  and  an  attempt  to 
brand  newspapermen  as  having  reported 
events  incorrectly  to  clear  their  own  skirts. 
There  could  be  no  reason,  other  than  to  por¬ 
tray  MacArthur  as  infallible  militarily,  for 
Gen.  Willoughby  to  point  in  glowing  terms  to 
MacArthur’s  record  in  World  War  II. 

The  general’s  presentation  came  far  from 
proving  “inaccuracy,  bias  or  petulance”  on  the 
part  of  these  reporters.  All  it  did  was  try  to 
blame  newspapermen  for  the  ‘Truman-Mac- 
Arthur  split.”  It  was  pretty  far-fetched,  and 
it  didn’t  succeed. 


NEV/SPRINT  OUTLOOK 

THE  BASIC  difference  between  the  outlook 

of  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  and  that 
of  the  United  States  newspaper  publishers 
toward  the  future  supply  and  consumption  of 
newsprint  is  one  of  long-term  forecasting. 

Two  months  ago  the  publishers  offered  the 
manufacturers  a  10-year  forecast  showing  how 
much  they  expected  their  consumption  to  in¬ 
crease  by  1960.  This  week,  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  released  its  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  newsprint  data.  Production  figures 
were  forecasted  to  1953,  and  without  saying 
so,  the  report  inferred  the  publishers’  10-year 
forecast  was  too  high.  The  Canadians  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  future  long-term  growth  of  de¬ 
mand  in  the  U.  S.  seems  likely  to  proceed  at 
a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  in  the  last  five 
years. 

However,  the  Canadians  admit  “there 
is  no  suggestion  that  these  comparisons  repre¬ 
sent  the  start  of  a  reversal  in  the  trend  of  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  since  the  war.” 

In  other  words,  as  the  report  states:  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  Canadians  want 
to  expand  their  industry  if  it  is  necessary,  but 
they  don’t  want  to  over-expand.  The  hitch 
therefore  comes  in  whose  forecast  to  accept 
Unfortunately,  the  wait-and-see  policy  might 
seem  prudent  from  a  producer’s  point  of  view. 
But  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view  it 
doesn’t  produce  additional  newsprint  when 
you  want  it  if  your  forecast  for  increased 
consumption  is  correct. 

That’s  why,  if  publishers  have  faith  in  their 
own  future,  they  should  follow  through  in 
developing  more  newsprint  capacity  in  the 
U.  S. 

CEASE-FIRE 

EITHER  the  front  line  troops  in  Korea  re¬ 
ceived  a  virtual  cease-fire  order  on  Nov.  28 
or  there  were  a  lot  of  newspaper  and  radio 
reporters  who  dreamed  up  the  same  story. 

The  Associated  Press,  which  President  Tru¬ 
man  attacked  so  vigorously,  was  not  the  only 
service  which  carried  this  report.  In  fact,  it 
wasn’t  even  the  first.  NBC  even  has  a  tape 
recording  of  an  American  lieutenant  telling 
his  troops  “no  firing  except  in  self-defense 
or  in  defense  of  the  main  line  of  resistance. 

.  .  .  There  has  been  an  order  for  a  cease-fire." 
Many  reporters  toured  the  front  lines  and  re¬ 
ported  the  same  thing — there  was  no  fighting 
and  the  troops  were  under  the  impression  they 
had  been  told  only  to  fire  in  self-defense. 

The  truth  is  the  stories  were  factual  and 
honest  accounts  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
front. 

If  the  President  didn’t  approve  of  this  order, 
or  didn’t  know  about  it,  it  was  his  prerogative 
and  probably  his  duty  to  let  the  commandeR 
know.  But  there  was  no  purpose  served  in 
branding  it  as  “untrue,”  when  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  developments  show  that  it  was  true. 

It  was  the  President’s  right  to  deny  that  part 
of  the  AP  story  which  implied  the  ordeR 
might  have  come  from  the  White  House — it 
it  was  untrue.  But  that  was  no  reason  to  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  entire  story  which  later 
proved  correct. 

In  view  of  the  President’s  display  of  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  Roy  Howard  episode  of  1918  it 
is  possible  that  he  didn’t  know  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Korea  either. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


aid,  has  joined  the  general  staff  of  tor  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Union-Leader.  Succeeding  him 

•  *  *  is  Eugene  Martin,  assistant  tele- 

WiLBERT  Ely,  publicity  mana-  graph  editor. 

ger  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri-  *  *  ♦ 

bune  in  Paris,  arrived  in  New  William  McDonald,  former 

York  for  a  visit  on  the  French  reporter  for  the  Montgomery  Ala- 
liner  He  de  France  Dec.  3.  hama  Journal,  who  left  to  join 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  beach  bureau  of  the  St.  Peters- 

JoHN  F.  Stamp  has  been  ap-  burg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  joined  the 

pointed  national  advertising  mana-  reporting  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
ger  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Times-Union  and  the  Rochester  ♦  ♦  * 

(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  G.  Stephen  Potwin,  editorial 
both  Gannett  newspapers.  Mr.  writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Stamp  had  been  assistant  to  has  been  elected  master  of  East 
Irving  H.  Fitch,  whom  he  sue-  Windsor  Grange,  East  Windsor, 
ceeded.  Mr.  Fitch  recently  was  Conn, 
appointed  advertising  director  of  ♦  •  ♦ 

the  Gannett  Group  of  Newspa-  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Dwyer, 

pers.  Mr,  Stamp  joined  the  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  J. 
Times-Union  advertising  staff  as  Walter  Thompson  agency.  New 
an  order  clerk  in  1926.  York  City,  has  joined  the  woman’s 

department  of  the  Syracuse  (N. 

Y.)  Herald-Journal  as  a  reporter. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  will 
receive  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  in  Philadelphia 
at  a  luncheon  Dec.  II. 


J.  G.  Bayly  will  retire  as  editor 
of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Virginian 
on  Dec.  31  to  head  a  printing 
establishment  he  has  purchased. 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition. 


For  the  very  best 
interpretation  of  com 
plex  world  problems. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Willard  Haselbush,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  graduate  chapter  of  Sigma 
I>elta  Chi. 


Robert  O’Brien,  columnist, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  pub¬ 
lished  his  second  book  on  early 
California,  entitled  “California 
Called  Them,”  published  by  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. 


Marquis  Childs 
5  columns  a  week 


Perkins  Prewitt  has  joined 
the  copy  rim  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser.  Former  city 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Ledger  and  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  his  most  recent  edi¬ 
torial  work  was  as  publisher  of  a 
weekly  tabloid  in  Birmingham, 
a  a  a 

Fred  J.  Post,  sports  editor  of 
the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press, 
has  been  elected  presidem  of  the 
Connecticut  Sports  Writers  Alli¬ 
ance. 


Fred  Othman 
6  columns  a  week 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 
6  columns  »  week 


Miss  Virginia  Simkins,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Pinehurst  (N.  C.)  Out¬ 
look,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Robe- 
sonian. 


Robert  Ruark 
S  columns  a  week 


Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith 

5  columns  a  week 


Leland  Beckwith,  telegraph  Miss  Winnif^d  ^okes  of  the 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Evening  Re- 
Republican,  has  become  wire  edi-  {Continued  on  next  page) 


C.  G.  Abbey,  who  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times  for  14  years  prior 
to  his  retirement,  and  Mrs.  Abbey 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding 
anniversary  Dec.  7.  Mr.  Abbey 
has  been  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  many  newspapers. 
His  sons,  Robert  and  Frank,  are 
former  newspapermen. 

a  a  a 

H.  O.  Weiland  has  been  named 
country  circulation  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  it  was 
announced  by  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  John  M.  Black.  Mr.  Weiland 
formerly  was  special  assistant  to 
Mr.  Black. 


FULTON  OURSLER'S 

Once-a-Week,  lllustiated 

MODERN  PARABLES 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 
5  columns  a  week 


The  tremendous  reoder  Interest  in  these  stories  of  the  power  of 
Faith  in  everyday  livine  has  made  MODERN  PARABLES  one  of  the 
brichtest  features  of  oiir  times.  Ideal  for  the  Saturday  Church  Pare  or 
•Sunday  feature  section.  Week  after  week,  you  can  brinir  your  readers 
an  Inspirinir,  new  story  by  the  author  of  “The  Greatest  Story  Ever 
Told,”  and  “The  Greatest  Book  Ever  Written.”  Send  for  samples! 


For  samples  and  rates 
phone,  wire  or  write  today 


William  V.  McGrain,  formerly 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  and 
later  on  the  general  staff  of  the 
lYashington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
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Personal 


formerly  was  connected  with  the 
Statesville  (N.  C.)  Daily  and 


continued  from  page  37  served  in  the  Army. 


Where  They  Are  Now  G©Org©  L.  W©lp/ 

Donal  M.  Sullivan,  one-time  Color  Export, 


^^**th^'^t^*wo^an^presf^ent^f  LANo'^fo^Tn'^ly^^^the  ^recnsfeoro  Newspaper  Guild  and  a  former  IPI  Adman,  Dies 

n...  ..  <N.  c.)  w„«w.  'psroirKAioitiors  ?nt,ct“ic7s;po“‘'p;i«! 


Dean  Jennings  will  write  a  *  *  *  m  P  i  H 

new  column  for  the  San  Francisco  Dave  Dullea,  who  has  been  tng'ana 

Chronicle.  A  former  newsman  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  re- 
who  had  turned  to  free-lance  writ-  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wichita 


ing  Ink  Division, 
died  Nov.  29  aft- 


ing,  Mr.  Jennings  until  recently  (Kan.)  Beacon 
conducted  a  column  for  the  San  * 

Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Lewis  Helm 


ioined  the  staff’  of  the  fLiV/ii7«  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr.,  for-  er  a  five-week  ill- 
BLof  mer  editor  of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  ness,  in  the  Long 

♦  '  ♦  «  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  has  been  Island  College 

Lewis  Helm,  who  has  been  a  nam^  vicepresident  of  Consoli-  Hospital,  Brook- 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  yn.  .... 


Lawrence  Matthews,  a  grad- 

uate  of  Guilford  College,  has  be-  the  Washington 

come  office  boy  for  the  news  staff  Times-IUrald 

of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  r. 

Journal,  succeeding  David  White,  Carmon  h 

who  has  joined  the  Navy.  c-  ^ 


Lewis  Helm,  who  has  been  a  nam^  vicepresident  of  Consoli-  Hospital,  Brook- 

member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  ym  «/  p  i  n 

the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Morning  d  •  •  ir.iprphpnf 

Eagle,  has  gone  to  the  Washington  Martin  Sheridan,  former  Bos-  joined  Interchem- 
(D  C)  Times-Herald  newspaperman,  lately  with  ical  in  1933  and 

♦  ♦  +  ■  Carl  Byoir  and  AssociateA,  has  was  placed  in 

Robert  Carmon  has  left  the  joined  the  Steve  Hannegan  organ-  charge  of  the 

editorial  staff  of  the  Wichita  'Nation  as  account  executive  at  company  s  adver- 

(Kan.)  Eagle  to  accept  a  position  Admiral  Corp.,  Chicago.  tismg  in  J^936^  H^^^^ 


D  ,,,  ,  in  the  training  department  at 

V  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 


of  Wake  Forest  College,  has  be¬ 
come  a  copy  editor  of  the  Win- 


eing  Airplane  Co.  Walter  Graydon,  formerly  ers  on  color,  advertising  and  print- 

*  ♦'  with  the  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Herald  ing  in  the  country. 

Hal  Wimberley,  who  has  been  and  the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Mr.  Welp  had  a  broad  experi- 


ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal.  He  u,ith  thp  t  Pno  ha«  Sentinel,  has  been  named  assis-  ence  in  sales  promotion,  advertis- 

.  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  tant  to  Jim  Hayes,  pubUc  rela-  ing,  designing  and  publishing.  He 

Fnrrnn  a:  dttrttcwtd  ^‘chita  (Kan.)  Morning  Eagle,  tions  direaor  for  Union  Pacihc,  began  his  career  as  an  apprentice 
liDIIOn  &  PUBLISHER  *  '  ■*  ♦  Portland,  Ore.  m  the  art  department  of  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Neasstater  in  America 


ortland.  Ore.  in  the  art  department  of  the 

tne  uiaesi  ruDUsners'  and  Advertisers'  Jof  HprifFn  former  Aiisociated  *  ♦  ♦  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  later  mOVed 

Press  correspondent  in  Wichita,  ^ohn  G.  Miles  has  joined  the  to  CollieFs  Weekly  and  then  to  the 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist.  Kan  Kansas  Citv  Mo  and  New  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.  aS  a  old  Metropolitan  magazine.  In 

established  March  ai  1RSU.  rsdii.,  iv^aiisds  v.-iuy,  aiiu  latw _  _ _ j  .f-  nt _ i _ 


MVrch‘'l^2t^FJ,lrt^Es\^^^  MaTcrrisQU:  York  City,  has  ’been"  appointed  member  of  the  national  advertis-  1919  he  joined  the  Blacknian  Com- 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7, 1901;  Adver-  regional  information  officer  of  the  sales  staiT.  He  was  formerly  pany,  now  Compton  Advertising 
uwng.  ^rua^  1, 1925.  Titles  Patented  and  office  rvf  Price  St  ihilizatinn  in  fhe  advertising  department  of  Agency,  where  he  was  art  director 

Registered^  Content,  copyr.ghtcd  1951.  ^fhcc  of  Price  Staffilization.  Journal-American.  for  10  years  and  worked  on  many 

I  HE  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 

James  Wright  Brown  J.  T.  (MiKE)  LiPSCOMB, 

_  President  ..j:,....  tV,.. 


General  Publication  O^ces: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 


J.  T.  (Mike)  Lipscomb,  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Evening  Star,  retired  last 


Wedding  Bells 


42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  week  after  48  years’  service.  He  Robert  Ramaker  renorter  rain.c-i-ravis.  nc  uirciaiFu  uw 
BRyant  9-3052.  i.  .insB  joined  the  Star  in  1903  as  a  tcm-  (Conn.)  c’ourant,  and  rS 


Ramaker, 


large  national  accounts  including 
Procter  &  Gamble,  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Sherwin-Williams  and 
Parke-Davis.  He  operated  his  own 


Robert  u.  Brown.  Editor;  Jerome  h.  porary  messenger.  Artemis  Blessis,  at  Farmington, 

^duJ^Jwn^Edito”^  Uu7s  ♦  *  *  Conn.,  recently.  He  is  a  son  of 

Erwin, Erwin*KnoluRobert°b!'mci’nttre^  Ted  Craig,  who  has  been  em-  John  Ra.maker,  editorial  writer, 
Fraturrr •  josiAH  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and  ployed  for  several  months  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
p^rch  Janet  HASLErr,  Librarian,  ^vichita  division  of  Boeing  Air- 


Art^hs  Blessis.  at  Farmington,  >934,  he  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Conn.,  recently.  He  is  a  son  of  ^edal  m  the  Modern  Packaging 
John  Ra.maker,  editorial  writer.  Exhibition  for  the  best  f^ily  o 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  packages  designed  in  that  year. 

*  *  »  Mr.  Welp  was  on  the  Interchem- 


d^vmtsii^'mnalerfBEu^ADE^%ouu^Z’,  plane  Co.,  has  rejoined  the  edi-  Jack  L.  Simion,  United  Press  ical  editorial  staff  which  prepared 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  l!  torial  Staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  staffer  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  the  IPI  “Three  Monographs  on 

^rr^reftor^f^arMn;  Ge°o*g"  h!  Morning  Eagle.  Miss  Neva  Roedel,  Nov.  16,  at  Color”  which  are  still  basic  text 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  z.  Mammoth  Springs,  Ark.  books  in  the  color  field.  He  was 

Koloiay,  Classified  Manager. _  ^  CO-dCsignCr  of  thCSC  books  and 

In  Military  Service  peter  j.  Hayes,  Alaska  corre-  author  of  one,  “Color  in  Use". 


MEtropolitan 0823-0824-0825.  _ ' -  spondent  for  the  United  Press  As-  In  1946  he  was  selected  to  prepare 

':hieago  Bureau,  sto  London  Guarantee  w  JAMES  Deakin  St.  Louls  (Mo.)  !>ociations,  and  CAROL  Lou  Tippit,  lecturcs  for  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
:ago'i’^Ilf‘^Te\.^^°e^^ig^^"(^ouGE''A.  Post-Dlspatcli  reporter,  has  been  recently  of  the  Honolulu  Mor-  ton  Institute. 

Bmndenburc,  Editor;  Harry  K,  Black,  drafted  for  Armv  dutv  Bulletin  and  d4  fic  horofte  iJdtly  * 

advertising  Representative. _  ^  News  Oct.  28. 

Philadelphia  Bureau^  1046  Commercial  Trust  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Omithlt  Tc  ^IcfTTlpd 

fSth  and  Market  Sts.,  Phiiadelpkia  3,  RiCHARD  S.  HUMPHREY,  former  n  a  c.-  m  e-m  %  « 

DtL00^ETrL^^“°''°'‘"  office  boy  and  then  cub  reporter  edi^^r *01  the^So  (oTS  HltchcOck  Scholar 

Coa/j  Campbell  Watson,  Portlond  (Ore.)  Jourtidlf  .  IYfana  F  Skinner  Nov  28  Harold  fCciineth  Douthit,  of 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4^  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950.  is  now  a  private  in  the  Army  and  '  ,  .  .  Curtis,  Neb.,  has  been  awarded 

^i^N  A?lcor^  has  been  assigned  to  the  Military  ,  the  1951  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
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residents  of  Nebraska  or  graduates 
of  Nebraska  colleges. 

Mr.  Douthit,  24,  was  graduated 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


bles  and  the  wonderful  pictures  he  cameramen  to  treat  photography 


has  made  of  them: 


as  a  form  of  journalism — to  write 


KSU*s  Short  Course 
Set  for  March  18-22 


Eisenhower — ^This  picture,  Mr.  stories  with  pictures — and  to  use 
Karsh  explained,  was  made  with-  imagination  at  all  times, 
out  the  general’s  winning  smile  be-  And  Frank  Scherschel,  assistant 
cause  he  didn’t  think  a  smile  picture  editor  of  Life  and  director 
should  go  with  the  soldier’s  role  of  laboratories,  discussed  fashion 


I 


By  James  L  Collings 

Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  announces  that  its  1952 
Short  Course  in  Press  Photography 
will  be  conducted  March  18-22. 

According  to  James  A.  Fosdick, 
of  the  school  of  journalism  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  course, 
the  subjects  tentatively  scheduled 
are  color,  its  basic  theories  and 
advanced  practice;  use  of  small 
cameras  for  newspaper  assignment; 
making  posed  shots  look  natural; 
how  pictures  can  help  the  small¬ 
town  newspaper;  sports  coverage; 
composition;  interpreting  the  as¬ 
signment;  and  proper  use  of  the 
view  camera.  Plus  others. 

“As  with  previous  Kent  short 
courses,’’  he  says,  “emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  stimulation  of  each 
photographer’s  thinking  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  his  ideals  and  standards  of 
workmanship.’’ 

This  quote  is  lifted  from  the 
1951  digest  of  the  10th  annual 
short  course,  in  which,  previewing 
the  1952  course,  Mr.  Fosdick 
adds: 

‘Best  in  Land' 

“Exhibition  of  entries  and  win¬ 
ners  in  the  short  course  photo- 


as  supreme  commander. 

Lord  Beaverbrook — ^The  subject 


IF 
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shooting. 

If  there’s  a  low  ceiling,  he  said. 


graphic  contests  will  give  those  at¬ 
tending  the  course  an  opportunity 
to  compare  their  own  work  with 
the  best  in  the  land. 

“Press  photographers  are  urged 
to  begin  selecting  and  making 
salon  prints  of  their  best  negatives 
of  the  current  year  for  entry  in  the 
following  classes  of  competition: 
“Spot  news,  features,  sports,  so¬ 
ciety,  series,  industrial,  originality 
and  versatility.” 

Mr.  Fosdick  reminds  you  to 
make  enrollment  reservations 
early,  as  only  250,  including  the 
speakers,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course.  He  also  suggests  you  bring 
along  cameras,  note  pads  “and  a 
willingness  to  share  photographic 
knowledge.” 

For  those  many  of  you  who 
couldn’t  make  it  last  year,  perhaps 
a  rehash  of  the  statements  of  the 
1951  speakers  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  presenta¬ 
tions  made. 

Famous  Subjects 

Yousuf  Karsh,  whose  creditline, 
Karsh  of  Ottawa,  is  world  famous, 
was  the  hit  of  the  program.  This  is 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  nota- 


was  restless,  indifferent,  even  testy,  soften  sharp  lines  by  getting  a 
but  when  Beaverbrook  saw  the  fin-  place  where  the  ceiling  is  coved; 
ished  print,  he  said:  “Karsh,  you  keep  shadows  off  the  background; 
have  immortalized  me.”  A  friend  use  two  lights — one  high  in  back 
of  the  photographer  asked  him  if  and  to  one  side  of  the  subject,  the 


that  was  a  good  idea. 


other  coming  in  from  the  right; 


George  Bernard  Shaw — This  in-  and  open  up  two  more  stops  for 
imitable  sitter  told  Mr.  Karsh,  bounce  lighting  in  a  normal  room, 
through  his  secretary,  he  could  There  were  other  speakers, 
have  only  five  minutes,  had  to  use  There  were  manufacturers’  repre- 
a  Contax,  could  use  no  lights  and  sentatives.  There  were  bull  ses- 
that  he  would  pose  no  place  but  sions.  The  last  thing  you  heard  at 
“right  here  in  front  of  the  mantel-  night  was  photography  and  you 
piece.”  The  master  photographer  had  it  for  breakfast.  At  lunch  you 
ended  up  taking  two  hours,  doing  ate  flashbulbs  covered  with  a  thin 


pretty  much  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
John  L.  Lewis  —  Petulant  and 


sauce  of  hypo. 

Altogether,  the  party  was  highly 


eager  to  get  the  sitting  over  with,  successful.  Mr.  Fosdick  wants  you 
Mr.  Eyebrows  was  a  tough  person  to  come  this  year.  He  says  the 
to  handle.  After  the  first  shot,  John  course  will  be  even  better. 

L.  got  up  to  go.  Not  the  least  dis- 

turbed,  Mr.  Karsh  focused  on  the  Carolmas  Group  Plans 
chair  the  union  leader  had  just  va-  Short  Course  in  April 
cated.  Lewis  wanted  to  know  what  Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Charles 


turbed,  Mr.  Karsh  focused  on  the  Carolinas  Group  Plans 
chair  the  union  leader  had  just  va-  Short  Course  in  April 
cated.  Lewis  wanted  to  know  what  Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  Charles 
he  was  doing.  Mr.  Karsh  replied  Cooper,  staff  photographer  for  the 
that  if  he  got  nothing  else  he  at  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  is  the 
least  would  be  able  to  say.  Here  new  president  of  the  Carolinas 
sat  the  great  John  L.  Lewis.  That  Press  Photographers  Association, 
did  it  ,and  Lewis  returned  for  Other  officers  are  Rudy  Fair- 
more  poses.  cloth.  AP,  vicepresident;  Carl 

Karsh  of  Ottawa  —  master  of  Wiegold,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 


technique,  light,  psychology. 

‘Say  Something’ 

Roy  Stryker,  director,  photo¬ 
graphic  library.  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  another  speaker. 

He  told  the  audience  that  “The 
dew  is  off  the  photographer. 


Journal,  secretary;  and  Richard 
Minor,  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times- 
News,  treasurer. 

The  association  drew  up  a 
tentative  faculty  list  for  the  three- 
day  Southern  Short  Course  in 
Press  Photography  it  will  sponsor 


at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
You  re  working  people  now.  Your  ,•  »  a  -i  n  u  .  t 

io  _ next  April.  Hugh  Morton  of 

job  IS  to  say  something  and  to  say  r  .  was  reao- 

it  significantly.  You  spend  too 

much  time  thinking  about  gad-  chairman  of  the  commit- 

.  t-  e  •  j  n  .  A  proposal  to  limit  association 

And  Tony  Spina  and  Bert  n^eml^rship  to  active  staff  pho- 
Emanuel,  consis  ent  prize  winners  ,ographers  came  in  for  lengthy 
from  Xhc  Detroit  Free  Press,  jho  ^o  action  was  taken, 

talked  about  angles  and  emphasis,  its 


Mr.  Spina  said  that  although  use  niembership  until  the  next  meet- 


of  a  tripod  frequently  improves  j„  ^j,ile 
picture  quality  its  use  limits  angle  ^ideration 
and  timing.  He  stated  that  he  often 
makes  candids  with  his  SG  by  ^mnn  ' 
holding  it  in  his  lap  while  the  re-  ‘PAU»UU  i 
porter  is  interviewing.  In  Fin€ 

Alan  Hathway,  managing  editor  Boston 


ing  while  the  issue  is  under  con- 


$10a00  Settlement 
In  Fineberg's  Death 

Boston — A  $10,000  settlement 


of  -Newsday,  Long  Island,  New  of  a  suit  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
York,  hit  at  the  look-alikeness,  act-  eminent  was  accepted  this  week 


alikeness  of  most  papers. 


by  Miss  Estelle  Fineberg,  daugh- 


Most  newspapers  in  the  United  ter  of  a  Boston  Post  photographer 
States,  he  said,  are  static  and  too  killed  during  mock  invasion  ma- 
much  alike.  Too  many  newspapers  neuvers  in  South  Boston  more 
are  affilicted  with  somnambulism  than  two  years  ago. 
and  conscious  of  taboos.  Too  Photographer  Morris  Fineberg 
much  dependence  on  wirephoto  was  killed  during  the  exercises 
and  telephoto  makes  picture  edi-  when  a  mortar  exploded.  Naval 
tors  lazy  and  their  papers  suffer  and  Marine  forces  staged  the  “in- 
from  a  lack  of  change  of  pace  or  vasion”  on  Sept.  27,  1949  at  Car- 
impact.  He  said  he  knew  of  one  son  Beach. 

newspaper  with  23  photographers  Miss  Fineberg  alleged  that  her 
which  uses  only  a  dozen  pictures  a  father’s  death  resulted  from  neg- 
day.  ligence  of  military  personnel.  She 

Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer,  had  asked  for  $75,000  damages. 
King  Features-New  York  Sunday  as  administratrix  of  her  father’s 
Mirror  magazine,  urged  fellow  estate. 
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License  Number  Account  Changes 

,  (Advertisers  below  either  are 

R^cruireo  ^  newspapers.) 

__  _  _  _  Allen  Products  Co.,  Allentown, 

In  Used  Car  Ads  Pf  -.  fe--  ^ipo  dog  fo<Mj,  to 

^  .  Weightman,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

San  Francisco  License  or  mo-  Macy’s,  San  Francisco,  to 

tor  numbers  are  now  required  by  shevlo,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  all  sykes  Hernia  Control  Service, 


classifieds  offering  specific  used 
autos  for  safe. 

The  specification  is  part  of  a 


Chicago,  to  Reilly,  Brown  & 
Willard,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New 
York  City. 


five-point  code  for  automobile  ad-  Ralph  H.  Miller,  Co.,  Inc.,  New 


vertisements  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Examiner,  announces 


York  City,  women’s  apparel,  to 
William  H.  Weintraub  &  Co. 


Guy  Daniel,  classified  manager,  adam  Hat  Stores,  Inc.,  New 


The  newspaper  urges  readers  to 
calf  its  classified  department  on 


York  City,  to  Madison  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  also  New  York  City. 


any  ad  which  violates  the  Used  Felton-Sibley  Paint  Co.,  Phila- 
Car  Code.  delphia,  to  Lamb  &  Keen,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  number  re-  Browne  Vinters  Co.,  Inc.,  New 


quirement,  the  Examiner's  code 
specifies  that  every  auto  advertiser 
must  conform  to  the  following: 

1 — All  advertising  statements 
must  be  accurate  and  not  designed 
to  mislead  the  reader. 


York  City,  div.  of  Seagram 
Distillers,  for  Cusenier  cordials 
and  Barton  &  Guestier  B&G 
Wines,  to  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
also  New  York  City. 


2 — Any  car  advertised  must  be  Vitamin  Corp.  of  America,  New- 


at  the  location  advertised  on  the 
day  of  publication. 

3 — Any  car  advertised  must  be 
in  condition  to  demonstrate,  unless 


ark,  N.  J.,  for  Rybutol,  Juvenal 
and  Vyons,  to  Duane  Jones  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Tennessee  "  Brewing  Co., 


definitely  stated  in  the  advertise-  Memphis,  Goldcrest  51  beer,  to 
ment.  Westheimer  &  "Block,  St.  Louis, 

4 — When  full  price  is  mentioned  Mo. 
in  the  automobile  advertisement.  Coastal  Seafood  Co.,  Inc., 
it  must  be  the  amount  the  car  will  Valona,  Ga.,  to  H.  H.  DuBois, 
be  delivered  for  excluding  only  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
taxes  and  license  fee.  Cavendish  Trading  Corp., 

The  code  has  been  installed  to  New  York  City,  representing  19 
enable  buyers  “to  select  the  cars  department  and  specialty  stores, 
they  want  with  confidence  that  the  to  Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone, 
advertisement  faithfully  and  accu-  Inc.,  also  New  York  City, 
lately  describes  the  car,”  and  also  Lampl  Fashions,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
to  “increase  the  effectiveness  of  land,  to  Morton  Freund  Adver- 
dealers’  advertising  because  of  tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York 
greater  reader-interest,  higher  City. 

readership  and  confidence  in  the  Burns  Martin  Co.,  Boston, 
advertisements  and  the  advertis-  Men’s  clothing,  to  Roberts  k 


ers,”  the  Examiner  announced. 

In  its  announcement,  the  Exam- 


Reimers,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  Brooklyn, 


iner  stated  that  it  carries  live  times  N.  Y.,  chocolate  and  cocoa  prod- 
as  many  used  car  ads  as  its  closest  ucts,  to  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 


competitor.  This,  it  added,  reflects 
the  soundness  of  the  new  policy. 


John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land,  Md.,  frozen,  canned  food,  to 


Motor  car  dealers  acclaimed  the  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc.,  New  York 
action  in  advertising  carried  in  the  City. 

December  2  Examiner.  Congratu-  Amity  Leather  Products  Co., 
latory  messages  to  the  paper  also  West  Bend,  Wis.,  Amity  div.,  to 
included  the  announcement  of  a  BBD&O,  Chicago, 
major  distributor  that  henceforth  Emco  Cement  Products,  Inc., 
that  organization’s  copy  would  be  Shamokin,  Pa.,  to  Shephard  &  Ed- 
restricted  to  the  Examiner  and  wards.  New  York  City, 
those  papers  making  a  similar  re-  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Rochester, 
quirement  for  identification  of  the  N.  Y.,  for  new  product  develop- 


Englander 

SLEEP  PRODUCTS 


Selects 
Birmingham 
to  Serve  the 


cars  offered,  it  was  learned.  ment  to  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

■  SONOTONE  Corp.,  Elmsford,  N. 

Herman  J.  F.  Satginl,  J-  at?! 

NANA  Editor,  Dies  Roselux  Chemical  Co.,  Inc., 

London — Herman  John  Jeffers  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  Rose-X 
Sargint,  69,  European  editor  of  bleach  and  starch,  to  Lawrence 
the^  North  American  Newspaper  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising  Agen- 
Alliance,  died  at  his  home  here  cy,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  26  after  a  brief  illness.  Liquor  Drv.  of  G.  F.  Heublein 

Mr.  Sargint  was  a  vic^resident  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
of  the  London  Foreign  Press  As-  Heublein’s  Club  Cocktails,  to 
sociation  and  a  member  of  the  Scheideler,  Beck  k  Werner,  Inc. 
executive  committee  of  the  Amer-  Keystone  Manufacturing  Co., 
•can  Correspondents  Association.  Boston,  for  8mm  and  16mm 

He  had  been  with  NANA  for  25  home  movie  cameras  and  projec- 

years.  He  was  senior  day  editor  tors,  to  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  of 

of  Reuters  in  London  during  Boston  and  Dowd,  Redfield  & 

World  War  I.  Johnstone,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

editor  6  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1951 


It’s  a  short,  fast  haul  from  the  Biriiiiiighain ^  |  < 

district  to  anywhere  in  the  rapidly  developing  1  j  I 
■Southeast.  This  is  reason  No.  1  why  so  many  ■  jJ 
diversified  enterjirises  are  establishing  new 
plants,  warehouses  and  sales  offices  at  this 
crossroads  of  the  Southeastern  market. 

,\mong  recent  new  arrivals  is  the  hig  plant  of  T  he 
Englander  Comjiany.  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  a  comjileie 
line  of  nationally  advertised  "sleep  pniducts,”  including 
the  exclusive  mattress  of  Cioodyear’s  .\irfoam  with  Eng¬ 
lander’s  Red-Line  foundation,  innerspring  mattresses,  box 
springs,  dual  sleeping  equipment. 

I.  M.  Pink,  president  of  T  lie  Englander  Company,  gave 
these  reasons  lor  placing  the  new  plant  in  Birmingham: 

‘‘The  South  was  a  growing  market  for  our  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  products.  Our  expansion  program 
railed  for  another  factory  located  in  a  strategic  spot 
to  serve  the  largest  trading  area.  After  a  thorough 
survey,  Birmingham  was  selected  as  another  link  in 
our  chain  of  bedding  plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Right 
from  the  initial  announcement  of  our  plans  to  build 
in  Birmingham,  we  have  had  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  our  trade.” 

Industries  tlmt  sell  in  the  .Southeast  have  tremendous 
growth  opportunities  today  in  the  Birmingham  district— 
nationally  recognized  for  skilled  lalmr,  ample  power, 
abundant  raw  and  semifinished  materials,  and  superior 
transportation  facilities. 


The  Committee  of  100  or  any  of 
the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Executii  e  Committee  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  give  you  con¬ 
fidential  and  specific  data  regarding 
the  advantages  of  the  Birmingham 
district  for  your  plant,  office  or 
warehouse. 


Birmingham 

OMMITTEE  OF  100 

1914  MriIi  Nm  Btrwtiwflfm.  Ala* 

■■MalUa  Cammltfaa 


Cat^w  Par«iw  DawoM  C»w»ar 

Ca»a»"e»  ChawmaN  af  *ha  taewd 

C.  Ca*ca>d  WiHiMi  P  twfal 

WaaPaoi'd  Iran  Ca  En9al  Cantgamat 

JalM  S.  Caiawn  W  W  Pfandi.  Jr. 

Praudant  Prawdan* 

ttrawA^hant  Tfvrt  Maara  Handlay 
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All  eyes  are  on  the  King 


REGAL  DRAWS  READERS!  No  matter  where 
you  use  this  king  of  newspaper  faces,  it  catches  and 
holds  the  eye.  For  Regal  is  royalty  with  a  popular 
appeal. . .  It’s  attractive,  influential,  and  pleasing  to 
its  subjects,  your  readers. 

REGAL  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used  news  faces 
in  America. . .  Its  serifs  are  strong. . .  Its  generous 
curves  and  counters  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
ink  traps. . .  It  has  a  high  word  count  and  can  be 
packed  in  solid  to  give  you  more  words  per  column. 
That  pays  off,  especially  in  classified. 

WIRE  SERVICE  USERS !  Do  you  know  Intertype’s  8-Point 
Regal  No.  1  Teletype  “Special”  (lower-case  alphabet  115.6 
points)  can  be  used  for  column  widths  of  11  picas  and  8  or  9 
points  with  the  same  news  service  tape  that  is  normally  pre¬ 
pared  for  12  picas?  This  paragraph  is  in  the  No.  1  “Special.” 

Yes,  Regal  is  every  inch  a  king— and  it  continues 
to  hold  its  high  office  by  popular  decree.  For  a  com¬ 
prehensive  showing,  write  your  nearest  Intertype 
district  office  for  new  Regal  booklet. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  Chicago  10,  III.  San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10,  La.  Boston  10,  Mass. 


LOOK  AT  THIS  brief  showing  of 
Intertype  Regal  with  Bold -eight 
sizes  from  5  to  8  point.  And  note 
the  legibility  of  Regal,  even  in  the 
smallest  sizes . . . 

5  Point 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  factors.  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  tactoia.  12345 
SVi  Point  2 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text  It 
Is  necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  12345 

6  Point  1 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text 
It  Is  necessary  to  consider  a  numb  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  text 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  nomb  12345 

6  Point  2 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  tex 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  num  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news  tex 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  num  12345 

7  Point  1 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news 
text  it  is  necessary  to  consider  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news 
text  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  12345 

7  Point  2 

IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news 
text  it  is  necessary  to  consider  12345 
IN  CHOOSING  a  new  type  for  news 
text  it  is  necessary  to  consider  12345 

8  Point  1 

IN  CnCXDSING  A  NEW  TYPE  FO 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  ne  12345 

8  Point  2 

IN  CH(X)SING  A  NEW  TYPE  FO 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  12345 
In  choosing  a  new  type  for  12345 
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itdliCUlMfD  tlB  DUCT 


FILTERED  AIR  DUCT 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Runion  Ink  Mist  Control  System  Installed 


On  Open  Presses  in  Fort  Wayne  Plant 


A  new  ink-nust  control  system  day.  The  cost  of  the  filter  paper 
has  been  installed  in  the  press-  is  low, 

room  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Mounted  on  the  sides  of  the  fil- 
Publishing  Company.  The  system  ters  is  an  electrical  diaphragm-<^- 
is  unique  in  that  a  considerably  erated  device  used  to  control  the 
larger  reduction  in  ink-mist  con-  small  motor  feeding  the  paper.  A 
centration  is  made  than  has  been  gauge  is  also  provided  to  indicate 
iwssrble  heretofore  on  installa-  the  air  pressure  drop  across  the 


tons  usmg  open  type  presses. 
Since  the  system  uses  recircu 


filter  paper.  (The  magnitude  of 
the  pressure  drop  is  a  function  of 


lated  air,  a  minimum  amount  of  the  amount  of  dirt  collected,  and 
makeup  air  from  the  outside  is  the  pressure  is  used  to  actuate  the 
needed.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  diaphragm  device.) 
heating  the  pressroom  will  be  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
correspondingly  minimized.  room  were  washed  about  15 


The  system  was  designed  by  H.  months  before  the  ink-mist  con- 
Earle  Runion  Production  Engi-  trol  system  was  installed  and  are 
neers,  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  in-  now  being  washed  again 
^Wcd  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Air  j^e  blower,  mounted  on  a  plat- 
ConditK>mng  Company.  form  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Six  Units  and  Two  Folders  is  belt-driven  by  a  10-hp  motor 


Scene  in  Fort  Wayne  pressroom  showing  duct  installation 


The  press  itself  consists  of  six  mounted  behind  the  blower.  Air  fing  equipment,  to  determine  the  press,  the  improvement  was  63% 


Goss  open  type  rotary  units  and  is  drawn  in  from  the  duct  to  the  air  purity. 


In  the  past,  air  from  the  press 


two  folders.  The  normal  printing  left  and  discharged  into  the  one  Briefly  described  the  testing  room  has  leaked  to  other  parts 
speed  is  30,000  p.p.h.  Because  of  on  the  right.  This  damper  is  used  procedure  is  to  draw  a  fixed  vol-  newspaper  building  and  has 

the  age  of  the  pr«s  it  was  not  to  divert  part  of  the  ^  flow  and  air  through  a  minia-  be®"  very  bothersome.  The  de- 

economically  feasible  to  eiRclose  discharge  it  outside.  The  damper  impervious  to  ink  par-  **8"  of  the  ink-mist  control  sys- 

h,  and,  accordingly,  the  next  best  is  adjustable  from  outside.  The  ewlude  moisture  the  tom  was  based  upon  the  premise 

step  was  to  collect  the  ink-mist  as  air  that  is  not  diverted  is  passed  flugr  is  baked  in  an  oven  for  two  keeping  press  room  air  pres- 

rapidly  as  possible  after  it  left  the  on  to  the  recirculated  air  duct  :«  nsp/T  and  it  is  sure  slightly  negative  with  respect 

press.  which  has  air  outlet  registers  on  JS  carehdly  iliiS  A  con-  ‘be  rest  of  the  building.  This 

Air  from  the  press  area  is  *be  press  side  to  send  a  blanket  of  trolled  volume  of  air  from  the  **  effected  by  discharging  outside 

drawn  into  the  two  American  Air  |'r  across  the  press  and  on  to  the  -r^ss  room  is  drawn  through  the  of  the  filtered  air  at  the  ex- 

Filter  Company  Auto-AIRMAT  "'tors.  The  duct  is  graduated  in  ^,tgr  over  a  period  of  several  baust  damper.  By  keeping  the 

filters  mounted  upon  the  wall  f'ze  along  its  length,  decreasing  The  filter  is  then  removed,  and  windows  in  the  press 


nearest  the  drive  side  of  the  press.  cross  section  at  the  downstream  •„  f^^  two  hours  to  re-  room  closed,  the  discharged  air 

By  controlling  the  direction  of  of  each  register.  moisture  and  volatiles,  and  tonds  to  hold  the  roorn  air  pres- 

air  movement  in  the  room,  ink-  Since  all  the  ductwork  handles  again  weighed.  The  difference  in  ™re  negative.  Thus,  air  leaks  m 


sure  negative.  Thus,  air  leaks  in 


ntist  leaving  the  press  is  drawn  only  filtered  air,  cleaning  inside  weight  between  the  dirty  and  to  the  press  room  instead  of  out 
toward  the  filters  instead  of  being  will  be  required  only  at  very  in-  clean  filter  is  the  weight  of  the  into^th^  building.^^  ^  ^ 

allowed  to  drift  to  the  operating  frequent  intervals.  ‘  *  ""  ‘  ~ 


side  of  the  press  and  on  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Each 


More  Air  Purity 


ink  particles  collected. 


The  net  result  of  this  design 


.  .  T  ,  .  is.  therefore,  a  69%  reduction  in 

By  this  method  it  was  found  jnk-mist  in  the  press  room  and 


filter  handles  7,600  cfm  of  air,  i,  control  system  that  the  ink-mist  con^l  system  ajja^ent  mailroom  which  in  this 

and  over  95%  of  the  suspended  ^  marked  improve-  at  Fort  Wayne  removed  69%  of  ^  room, 

solid  matter  in  this  entering  air  is  in  the  air  purity  within  the  the  solid  matter  in  suspension  in  virtually  comolete  elimina- 


removed.  After  passing  through  immediately  noticed  the  air  at  t^  operating  side  of  ink-mist  in  the  newspaper 

the  filters  the  cleaned  air  is  ^  room  pe^nnel  when  the  press.  This  measurement  is  j^e  ink-mist  reduction  is 

drawn  into  the  filtered  air  duct  by  "?  oP®totion.  the  average  over  a  period  of  sev-  ,he  aisle  along  the  drive 

th..  ^  order  to  get  actual  figures  on  eral  days.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  •  .  , 

the  action  of  the  blower.  percentage  improvement,  tests  the  Auto-AIRMAT  filters,  which 

Each  filter  uses  a  porous  paper-  were  run.  using  special  air  samp-  draw  air  directly  from  over  the  .  •  ■  |\  *| 


like  medium  that  collects  the  ink- 
mist.  The  clean  roll  of  paper  is 
at  the  top  of  the  filter  and  paper  i 

feeds  from  it  downward  over  the  J 

face  of  the  unit  to  the  dirty  roll  / 
at  the  bottom.  As  the  paper  gets 
dirty  new  paper  is  automatically  oiy 
fed.  The  usual  increment  of  feed 
is  about  nine  inches  of  paper. 

Filter  Paper  Not  Expensive 
In  this  particular  installation 
there  is  a  period  of  an  hour  or 
longer  between  feeds,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  single  roll  of 
paper  will  last  from  six  to  eight 
^ks  based  upon  a  press  running 
time  of  six  or  seven  hours  a  S 


OUTLET  REDISTERS-^ 

, - - ^fES  TYPE  PRESS- 


-  AUTO-AIRMAT  filters 


Schematic  diagram  of  ink  mist  control  system  for  open-type  presses 


63%  in  the  aisle  along  the  drive 
side  of  the  press. 

Louisiana  Daiiy 
Expanding  Again 

Its  new  plant  only  two  years 
old,  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily 
Advertiser  is  embarking  on  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program.  First,  a  mezza¬ 
nine  has  been  added  to  the  front 
office  to  provide  room  for  the 
advertising  department. 

Harry  Squiers.  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  a  Comet  Lino¬ 
type  has  been  ordered  to  enable 
the  paper  to  join  an  AP  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuit,  and  a  color 
deck  will  be  added  to  the  32-page 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Duitgen  Retires 
From  N.  Y.  News 

Arthur  Duitgen,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  color  printing, 
retired  Nov.  3  from  active  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  News 
Rotogravure  plant.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  rotogravure  super¬ 
intendent  by  J.  E.  (Ed)  Hazel, 
former  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
manufacturing  for  the  Art  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Business  Manager 
P.  B.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Duitgen  is  now  vacationing 
in  Florida.  It  is  expected  that 
after  the  first  of  the  year  he  will, 
on  behalf  of  the  News,  resume 
his  laboratory  work  which  17 
years  ago  developed  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  half-tone  method  of  gra¬ 
vure  printing.  Called  the  News- 
Dultgen  process,  it  has  been  used 
ever  since  in  the  printing  of  the 
Coloroto  Magazine.  It  also  has 
been  licensed  and  is  used  today 
by  other  large  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

After  finishing  school  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Mr.  Duitgen  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  45  years  ago  as  a  lithogra¬ 
phic  crayon  artist.  He  gradually 
became  interested  in  the  four-color 
process  and  eventually  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  color  finisher. 

When  rotogravure  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  in  America.  Mr.  Duitgen 
was  operating  a  photo-engraving 
shop  of  his  own.  He  gave  it  up 
to  join  the  Van  Dyck  Gravure 
Co.,  and  later  went  with  Neo 
Gravure  as  iK  plant  superintend¬ 
ent.  He  was  with  Art  Gravure 
for  a  year  as  a  technical  adviser 
before  he  started  his  home  re¬ 
search  which  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  half-tone  process. 

Mr.  Duitgen  joined  the  News 
June  15,  1936  as  superindendent 
of  the  Rotogravure  Plant  which 
had  been  started  15  months  earlier 
in  the  specially  built  two-story 
structure  atop  the  Brooklyn  plant. 
By  use  of  his  half-tone  process. 


A  view  of  the  fire-fighting  equipment  in  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
during  a  test  run.  The  fog  leaves  a  thin  coating  of  ‘‘snow"  on  equipment 
which  evaporates  when  the  carbon  dioxide  is  cut  off. 


System  Protects 
Press  from  Fire 


A  fire  fighting  system  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  paper’s  21 -unit  battery  of 
Goss  high  speed  presses  has  been 
installed  by  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $15,000. 

Three  months  were  required  to 
complete  the  job.  Thousands  of 
feet  of  pipeline,  reduced  from  a 
maximum  of  two  inches,  were  in¬ 
stalled.  They  connect  with  twin 
batteries  containing  2,400  pounds 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  stored  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  3,500  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

One  hundred  forty-seven  dis¬ 
charge  nozzles  —  seven  to  each 
ui>it — are  set  up  at  the  presses., 
Six  of  the  nozzles  protect  the  six 
200  -  horsepower  motors  at  each 
unit,  and  there  is  one  at  each  of 
the  torque  motors  which  control 
newsprint  tension  while  the 
presses  are  in  operation. 

Discharge  nozzles  are  operated 
by  a  mechanism  which  goes  into 
operation  if  there  is  a  sudden  rise 


Aurora  Daily 
Begins  Plant 

Work  has  started  on  the  first 
phase  of  the  new  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News  building.  The  in¬ 
itial  portion  of  the  new  building 
will  house  the  pressroom  and 
stereotyping  department. 

Work  on  the  second  and  final 
phase  of  the  building  project  will 
be  started  when  essential  mate¬ 
rials  are  more  readily  available, 
according  to  Charles  W.  Hoefer, 
Beacon-News  publisher, 


Printing  Safety 
Project  Is  Begun 

Organization  of  a  project  to 
make  the  use  of  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  machines  as  safe  as  possible 
has  just  been  approved  by  the 
American  Standards  Association. 

Development  of  a  safety  code 
for  signaling  devices  and  controls 
for  grairfiic  arts  equipment  was 
recommended  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  manufacturers,  purchasers, 
and  employes  using  this  equi^ 
ment.  The  Research  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry  has  been  invited  to 
act  as  sponsor  for  the  project. 

ArrK>ng  the  26  or^nizations  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this 
work  are  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen’s  and 
Assistants’  Union. 

Different  signaling  methods  used 
in  printing  plants  throughout  the 
country  to  indicate  starting  of  a 
machine  —  bells,  horns,  whistles, 
flashing  lights — have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  many 
accidents  as  workmen  move  from 
one  point  to  another. 

Another  cause  of  severe  and 
sometimes  fatal  accidents  is  the 
location  of  the  power  control 
button  on  a  machine.  It  is  in 
almost  as  many  different  positioiw 
as  there  are  machines.  This 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  workman  to  shut  the  power 
off  in  an  emergency  if  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  machine,  or  if 


he  was  able  to  change  the  plant’s  temperature.  Opened,  they  dis- 
nrodiirtion  nf  r/»o..ior  charge  a  white  fog  of  carbon  di- 

snwthers  the  blaze. 


production  of  regular  sepia  gra- 
vure  pages  and  an  occasional  color  which 

page  to  a  steady  output  of  the 
most  attractive  four-color  and 
monotone  pages  printed  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hazel  also  is  a  rotogravure 
pioneer,  with  a  record  of  more 
than  30  years  in  the  business. 

He  started  with  the  Art  Gra¬ 
vure  Corp.  in  1920  as  a  clerk  in 
its  accounting  office  and  eventu¬ 
ally  worked  himself  up  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  purchasing  agent.  In 


Harry  Millingar,  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  said  the  carbon  dioxide 
system  is  the  only  one  which  will 
not  damage  presses. 

Walter  Kidde  &  Co..  Inc.,  of 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  installed  it. 

Foreman  Resigns 

Portland,  Ore. — C.  F.  “Buck" 
Harbaugh  has  resigned  as  foremaa 


The  addition  now  under  way  happens  to  be  on  one  side  of 

■"  - -  "  "  the  machine  and  the  button  is  on 

the  other. 

It  is  to  help  remedy  this  sit^- 
tion  that  the  American  Standards 
Association  approved  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  this  project. 

Richmond  Paper 
Runs  lots  of  Color 

,  ...  Three  color  ads,  two  national. 

The  storage  room  will  accom-  ^  and  black, 

modate  400  tons  of  newsprint.  w 

Mech.  Superintendent 
In  Editor's  Sanctum 

A  shortage  of  office  space  again 
is  bothering  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

The  nvembers  of  the  Sentinel 


will  include  the  pressroom  which 
will  be  equipped  with  a  new  press 
with  six  straight  in  line  units; 
reel  room,  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment,  storage  facilities,  mailroom 
and  loading  dock,  along  with  a 
garage  capable  of  accomnxxlating 
eight  newspaper  delivery  trucks. 
There  will  also  be  a  boiler  room 
with  sufficient  heating  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  final  phase 
of  the  building. 


and  one  local,  a  department  store, 
in  two  colors  and  black,  were 
carried  in  the  same  edition  of  the 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch  on 
Nov.  30.  . . 

A  40-page  tabloid  section,  witn 
front  and  back  pages  in  "'f® 
colors,  green  and  red,  and  black, 
devot^  entirely  to  the  Thalhimer 
Brothers’  department  store,  was 


1927,  he  was  named  manager  of  of  the  Oregonian  composing  rcKim 


the  company’s  Chicago  plant  and 
held  that  job  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

He  returned  to  New  York  in 
1931  as  manager  of  Art  Gravure’s 
main  plant.  He  later  served  as 
sales  manager  for  the  company 
and,  eventually,  as  its  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  manufacturing. 


and  has  returned  as  a  regular  in 
the  floor  department  where  he  has 
around  44  years’  seniority.  He 
has  been  replaced  by  Merle 
Grounds,  who  came  to  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  from  the  old  News-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1939  and  has  been  night 
foreman.  Dean  White  has  been 
named  night  foreman. 


editorial  staff,  Hoke  Norris  and  printed  as  S^ion  VI  of  its  reg- 
James  Rush,  and  special  writer  ular  edition  Nov.  25  by  the  Times- 
Chester  S.  Davis,  have  been  Dispatch. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
ran  its  first  R.O.P.  color  advertis¬ 
ing  on  Sunday,  Nov.  18,  over  a 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  signa¬ 
ture.  Several  national  ads  are 
scheduled  in  four  colors. 


moved  into  a  business  building 
about  a  block  from  the  Journal 
and  Sentind  building  in  down¬ 
town  Winston-Salem. 

Their  offices  in  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  building  have  been  turned 
over  to  Mechanical  Superintendent 
C.  L.  (Roy)  Ray  and  Sunday 
Editor  Hal  Levy.  Some  time  ago, 
the  newspapers  moved  their  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  to  the 
Carolina  Hotel,  a  half-block  away. 


EDITOR  & 


Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  published  a  special 
Christiras  edition  on  Nov.  21. 
using  color  in  three  sections. 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


Page  Is  Narrowed 
Without  Shrinkage 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


ANPA  Mechanical  Department 
has  just  issued  a  bulletin  (No. 
448)  devoted  entirely  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  being  used  by  newspapers 
running  narrower  newsprint  rolls. 

“Recent  months  have  shown 
growing  momentum  in  reducing 
newsprint  roll  widths  to  64 
inches,”  reports  Vernon  R.  Spi- 
taleri.  manager  of  the  department. 

In  this  connection,  he  said, 
more  than  a  dozen  newspapers 
are  using  less  than  12-em  col¬ 
umns. 

The  booklet  gives  guidance  on 
casting  column  rules  of  less  than 
6  point  thickness  and  also  de¬ 
scribes,  in  detail,  the  best  methods 
with  plastic  molding  blankets. 


Proposed  graphic  arts  research  and  education  center  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  for  which  funds  are  being  raised. 


10-(olumn  Formal 
In  Ausiralia 


In  a  move  to  conserve  news-  The  Sunday,  Nov.  11.  issue  of 
print  and  also  to  obtain  higher  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
revenue  from  advertising,  news-  was  the  first  one  to  come  from  the 
papers  in  Au-stralia  are  adopting  a  paper’s  new  addition  to  be  com- 
10-column  format  with  9-em  col-  pleted  next  Spring.  Composing 
limns.  and  stereotype  equipment  was 

moved  by  a  force  of  60  workers 
from  the  old  quarters  to  the  new, 
between  midnight,  Nov.  3  and 
Sunday,  Nov.  4.  Many  of  the 
workers  were  members  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  mechanical  staff. 

The  second  unit  of  the  paper's 
new  Goss  press  has  been  installed 
and  the  third  unit  is  in  the  process 
of  installation. 

The  space  formerly  tKCupied 
by  the  mechanical  department  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  news  and  ed¬ 
itorial  staff. 


The  Washington  Evening  Star 


says: 

“The  Alice  Evenray  Mat  Dryer 
really  solved  our  problem” 


•  We're  constantly  receiving  enthusiastic  reports 
from  satisfied  users  of  the  Alico  Evenray  Mat  Drier. 
Using  high  shrinkage  mats  they  have  reduced  width 
of  paper  rolls  while  maintaining  quality.  Final  shrink¬ 
ages  up  to  IVs  inch  per  page  have  been  reported. 


•  Pre-shrinking  and  setting  of  mould  depth  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  new  principle  of  infra-red  drying 
used  in  the  Evenray  Mat  Drier.  Specially  shaped  gold 
reflectors  direct  heat  with  equal  intensity  to  both 
sides  of  the  mat,  resulting  in  sharper  type,  clearer 
halftones,  improved  reproduction. 


DO 

jQft  m  minor  moehnnleol  ^ 
radffoiT  Hint's  nn  iioocp-  . 
Domienl  way  to  look  %i  it. ,  No 
•  •  .  not  just  IraiDM  to  lock 
ap  your  xorms. 

Ther  are  nooeBoary  aoenrato 
oQUliMiMnt.  Corroot  cnasej 
ynftan  aavlnv  ol  tlmo*  ^ 
money*  and  perfect  mate.  Ask 
any  mechanical  encineer. 


Dimensions; 
30"  high 
3*  long 
3'  wide 


WEST  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


YOUR  F/ 


NEWSPAPER 


RSHIP 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 


“Our  pictures  are 
newsier  than  ever 
since  we  got  a 

SCAN-A-GRAVER! 


Without  his  own  c‘ngrii\iiig  plant.  John  K.  X.  Ilnine,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Scliciiectadi/  ( Y. )  Gazette  had  a  tough  picture  deadline  — 
3  p.m.  of  the  dav  htdore.  In  .\ngnst.  1947.  he  installed  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-gra\  er.  Now  the  Gazette  takes  “hot"  news  pictures  right  up 
to  midnight  for  the  ne\t  morning’s  paper. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  .ser\  ice  we  like  to  gi\  e  onr  readers,”  Mr.  Ilnme 
sa\'s.  “We  know  they  w'ant  pictures  because  since  we’\e  gone  ‘all 
out’  for  illn.strations  onr  circulation  — approaching  40.000  now’— has 
been  increasing  better  than  the  aserage  for  onr  class.” 


says  Schenectady  Gazette  editor 


Under  the  supervision  of  Chief  I’liotographer 
Charles  B.  Sellers,  Jr.,  the  Scan-a-graver 
is  used  for  all  kinds  of  news  pictures.  Mr. 
Sellers  is  also  the  Schenectady  police  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  has  a  radio  telephone  in  his 
car  to  get  instructions  fast. 


World  Series  pictures  appeared  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  homes  the  morning  after  each  game 
by  making  Scan-a-gravings  of  wirephotos 
received  the  night  before.  Even  maps  and 
ciirttMHis  received  too  late  for  normal  han¬ 
dling  have4)een-put  on  the  Scan-a-graver. 


Features  such  as  the  annual  Soapbox  Derby 

are  ideal  for  Scan-a-graver  treatment.  Lxst 
summer  the  Gazette  photographed  each 
entrant,  ganged  the  pictures,  and  made 
Scan-a-gravings  for  use  in  advertisements 
paid  lor  b>  sponsors— all  at  very  low  cost. 


•  Do  you  receive  "Impressions"?  "improisions"  it  o  quarterly 
publication  of  Fairchild's  Grop/iic  Arts  Division.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
to  help  you  in  exploiting  the  techniques  of  photo-journalism  by  giving 
you  practical  "how-to"  information.  You'll  find  its  hints  useful  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  Scan-a-graver.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard, 
Jamaica  I,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00^28AI. 


I 

y  1 

1 

ARCHITECTS 


and  ^^^1 
ENGINEERS 

in  ^ 

NEWSPAPER  AND  ! 
PUBLISHING  PLANTS 


Fairchild  and  TV 
Make  Fasf  Team 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Cornerstone  Set 
By  Retired  Editor 


In  Middletown,  Ohio,  «*ere  h  '  3 

Bill  Weith  i,  photographer  for  SrSuSSteX  nt^  dl 
S/t'  S-l'4ra”"  wLh  has 

to  see  local  oic  “  Godsend  for  our  art,  did 

oer  the  same  div  picture  sequence  brought  good 

frtaa,  ’  ^  *  ♦"’t  1  Qomiments  from  various  quarters,  ’ 

tneyre  taken,  ft  stain  Riii 

but  there  was  a  .  •  r'  a  * 

lot  of  talk  over  mi\a  Missouri  Graduate 

back  fences  and  |k  Bill  has  been  with  the  News- 

bars  when  a  se-  ||||||Hr^ Journal  since  1948  when  he  grad- 
quence  appeared  uated  from  Missouri  University 

on  a  local  boy’s  School  of  Journalism.  He  didn^ 

wedding.  Readers  get  much  opportunity  to  exercise 

thought  is  was  his  shutter  finger  until  a  year  ago 

pretty  good  con-  Weith  when  a  Scan-a-graver  was  in¬ 
sidering  that  the  ceremony  took  stalled.  He  then  spearheaded  the 
place  in  New  York  only  an  hour  paper’s  program  for  expanded  lo- 
before  the  paper  was  on  the  picture  coverage, 
street.  “The  quality  of  our  art  has 

No,  the  local  boy  wasn’t  copy  greatly  improved  and  the  number 
for  the  wirephoto  circuits.  Every-  pictures  used  has  greatly  in- 

one  in  Middletown  knows  him,  creased  both  in  news  ^work  and 
though,  by  sight  or  name  through  advertising,  he  says.  Our  Sun- 
his  work  as  local  Boy  Scout  field  edition  has  become  a  regular 
executive  and  quite  a  few  folks  Picture  paper  with  aU  departments 
knew  he  was  getting  married  in  extending  their  use  of  picture. 
New  York  before  the  Bride  and  Seldom  d<^s  a  week  pass  that  the 
Groom  television  cameras.  What  editor  fails  to  have  at  least 

they  didn’t  know  was  that  through  ^  half-page  spread  on  some  local 
Bill  and  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-  social  event.  Spot  coverage  m 
graver  all  Middletown  would  be  has  greatly  improved  the 

guests  at  his  wedding.  ap’pearance  and  interest  in  that 

How  Picture  Was  Made  Of  course,  tMs  has 

. .  especially  true  for  spot  news  cov- 

The  way  Bill  tells  it,  his  editor,  e^age 
Paul  Day,  hopefully  asked  him  “Many  inches  of  display  adver- 

the  day  before  the  show  if  there  rising  have  been  sold  solely  on 
was  any  chance  of  getting  pic-  strength  of  the  addition  of 
tures  of  the  television  screen.  “I’d  lo^al  art.  The  Sunday  classified 

never  done  it  before,  but  there  section,  particularly  in  real  estate, 

are  a  lot  of  things  I  haven’t  ^as  changed  from  a  dull  gray 

done,  said  Bill.  “So  I  stuck  my  ntass  to  an  attractive  section  with 

neck  out  once  again  with  tongue  many  pictures, 
in  ^cheek.  “Before  the  Scan-a-graver  all 

‘  A  half  hour  before  the  pro-  g^t  had  to  be  sent  by  bus  to  an 
gram  was  scheduled  to  start,  I  engraving  plant  12  miles  away, 
carted  my  Speed  Graphic  ^  and  never  knew  what  to  expect  or 
tripod  over  to  a  local  appliance  vvhere  our  art  would  wind  up.  On 

store.  The  owner  and  I  started  several  occasions  the  art  package 

to  fiddle  around  the  various  sets  ended  up  in  Cincinnati,  35  miles 
searching  for  the  best  picture.  south.  Most  art  had  to  be  held  up 
“We  settled  on  a  12-inch  Philco  until  Sunday  because  of  the  time 
and  set  up  the  camera  and  fo-  element. 

cused.  The  camera  about  two  “xhe  Scan-a-graver  opened  up 

feet  from  the  screen  gave  a  fair-  ^  new  field  of  spot  coverage  and 
sized  image  on  the  ground  glass,  expanded  our  general  use  of  pic- 

We  turned  off  all  the  lights  in  tures.” 
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W.  W.  Ball,  who  has  heen  editor 
of  both  Charleston,  S.  C.  newspa¬ 
pers,  seals  the  cornerstone  of  News 
and  Courier  plant. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Buys  Site  for  Garage 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OUR  MOCHURI  ON  RIOUUT 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIAHS 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
too  Watt  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  llllnoia 


9  HEARD  IVHAT  THE  EXPERTS  SAY  ?? 

FOR  MORE  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
PROFITS,  THE  CAMERA  TO  BUY 
IS  THE  C  H  E  M  C  O  ! 


^  IVHAT  EXPERTS  SAID  THAT? 

The  majority  of  the  experts  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  Black  and 
White  Engraving  Production  panel  at  the  Cincinnati  Meeting  of 
the  AREA. 

^  \n\\i  lYERE  THEY  CHOSEN? 

Their  years  of  experience  in  shop  production,  management  and 
technology  qualified  them. 

A  WHAT  DID  THEY  DISCUSS? 

The  relative  merits  of  methods  and  equipment  in  current  use  for 
black  and  white  plate-making,  and  to  determine  those  best  suited 
_  to  their  plants^  needs. 

WHAT  DID  THEY  SAY? 

The  majority  of  these  experts  agreed  in  substance,  that  the 
Chemco  Roll  Film  Camera  is  the  finest  production  unit  obtain¬ 
able  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  better  commercial  black  and  white 
camera  on  the  market  .  .  .  that  it  incorporates  every  precision 
refinement  necessary  to  produce  accurate,  flawless  negatives 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

^  FOR  THE  V/HOLE  STORY 

Read  the  transcript  of  the  Black  and  White  Photoengraving 
Seminar. 


BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK  235  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  442  N.  Wells  Street,  Chicago  10,  III. 
DETROIT  1414  Dime  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

NEW  ORLEANS  408  Comp  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
BOSTON  218  Milk  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

ATLANTA  99  Cone  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3,  Go. 

DALLAS  2024  Main  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA: 

W.  E.  Booth  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec 

WEST  COAST  AGENTS:  California  Ink  Company,  Inc.,  San  FranciKO, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

GLEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 
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CQUIFMENT  REyiEW 

Rouse  Offers  Saw 
For  Larger  Pfates 

A  new  Plate  Saw  that  auto¬ 
matically  handles  up  to  24  inches 
of  type  high  work  in  27  seconds 
for  printers,  stereotypers  and  pho¬ 
toengravers  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  new  saw  is  said  to  simplify 
mounting  and  finishing  operations 
on  all  kinds  of  plates  by  eliminat- 
mg  use  of  wedges,  manual  squar- 
ing-up,  guesswork  alignment,  tack¬ 
ing,  scoring,  beveling,  trimming 
and  removing  burrs.  Cutting  is 
said  to  be  equally  effective  on  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  magnesium  or  plastic 
plates,  whether  mounted  on  wood 
or  plastic  or  shellcast.  Cuts  may 
be  made  to  picas,  points,  quarter- 
points  or  inches.  Outside  mortis¬ 
ing  may  also  be  done  to  picas 
and  points. 

Operation  consists  of  placing 
the  work  in  front  of  the  pica- 
point  measuring  gauge,  setting  the 
sliding  gauge  for  angle  and  press¬ 
ing  the  button  for  the  automatic 
feed  to  make  the  first  cut.  A  flip 
of  the  cam  lever  automatically 
locks  the  gauge  in  a  90-degree 
angle  for  the  next  three  cuts,  as¬ 
suring  perfect  squareness.  The 
feed  mechanism  is  disengaged  by 
an  automatic  throw-out. 


Recently  completed  home  of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  State  Journal. 


(uller-Hammer 
Executives  Mamed 

Announcement  is  made  by  G.  S. 
Crane,  president  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  of  several 
organizational  appointments. 

Philip  Ryan  has  been  appointed 
executive  vicepresident  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  manufacturing,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  for  six  years. 
Mr.  Ryan  began  his  career  with 
the  company  in  1920  as  a  student 
engineer. 

R.  A.  Millermaster  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  department.  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion  with  an  electrical  degree  in 
1927,  Mr.  Millermaster  joined 
Cutler-Hammer  and  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Development  Depart¬ 
ment. 

C.  W.  Kuhn  has  been  appointed 
director  of  development  engineer¬ 


ing  for  the  company.  He  joined 
Cutler-Hammer  in  1923  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  engineer.  He  holds  numerous 
patents  on  his  many  control  de¬ 
velopments. 

Fred  Winch  Dies 

Fred  H.  Winch,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  died  Nov.  28  at  the  age 
of  61  after  suffering  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  had  worked  in  the  press¬ 
rooms  of  several  other  newspapers 
before  becoming  MS  at  the  Blade 
in  1945. 


Fox  in  Knoxvilie 

Samuel  E.  Fox,  59,  is  new  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 
He  has  been  a  pressman  for  the 
paper  the  past  year.  The  new  su¬ 
perintendent  came  to  the  News- 
Sentinel  from  Minneapolis  where 
he  was  with  Graphic  Arts,  Inc. 


Great  Lakes  Parley 
(overs  Many  Topics 

Information  on  collect  press 
runs  versus  straight  runs,  how  to 
modify  newspaper  mechanical 
equipment  to  accommodate  nar¬ 
rower  newsprint  roll  widths,  effect 
of  high  shrinkage  stereo  mats  on 
halftones.  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion,  color  printing  techniques, 
mailroom  mechanization,  and  how 
the  mechanical  executive  can  bet¬ 
ter  handle  men  and  production 
will  be  major  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Great  Lakes  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Jan.  20-22  at 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit. 

It  is  anticipated  that  attendance 
at  the  Conference  will  be  between 
500  and  600  business,  production 
and  mechanical  executives. 

Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Assistant 
Production  Manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  president  of 
the  Conference;  Don  Clark,  stere¬ 
otype  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Program  (Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  Frank  Dassori,  pressroom 
superintendent,  Detroit  Times; 
Charles  Kirk,  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent,  Detroit  News,  and  Henry 
Lentz,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Horace  Parker  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  is 
chairman  of  the  Non-Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Executives  meeting. 


SUPERIOR  (NON-PERFORATED) 

OR 

VENT  A  FLEX  (PERFORATED)  PACKING  FELT 


TEARS  EASILY 

NON-CRACKING 

NON-CURLING 


PRICES:  SUPERIOR  VENT  A  FLEX 

Less  than  300  sheets  .  $.18  Sht.  $.15  Sht. 

More  than  300  sheets . 16  "  .12  '' 

Superior  packing  felt  in  ready  cut  strips  is  packed  in  5  sheet  pigeon  hole  containers — 

Vent  a  Flex  ready  cut  strips  10  sheets  to  a  pigeon  hole  container. 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  OUR  RED  MATRIX  SEALING  TAPE?  Send  for  Sample  Roll 
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The  knowledge  thattiiep^CThasbeenputtoD^ 


.  .  .  that  the  presses  are  rolling  .  .  .  machinery  and 
equipment  operating  smoothly  .  .  .  brings  peace  of 
mind  to  everyone  connected  with  the  publication  of 
every  big  city  daily  and  smaller-city  newspaper. 

The  best  insurance  against  mechanical  failures  is 
pressroom  and  stereotype  equipment  that  has  stood 

the  test  of  time  .  .  .  proved 

»F  MIND  its  dependability,  year- 

after-year,  under  the  stress 
of  heavy  printing  schedules  ..  .the  kind  of  printing 
machinery  for  which  WOOD  is  famous! 

When  you  install  WOOD  newspaper  machinery 
with  its  many  exclusive  features,  you’re  investing 
in  equipment  that  brings  peace  of  mind  because  of 
its  mechanical  excellence  and  dependability.  We  in¬ 
vite  your  inquiries  about  WOOD  pressroom  and 
stereotype  equipment  that  is  helping  many  pub¬ 
lishers  print  better-looking  newspapers. 


SOME 


NEWSPAPERS 


USING  WOOD 


PRESSROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


•  N«w  York  Timot 


St.  Loots  Post-Dispatch 


Gncinnoti  Timos-Star 


Indionopolis  Star 


Philodolphia  Sullotln 


Philodolphia  Inquiror 


Provkioneo  Joomol 
Company 


Hartford  Cooront 


Nowsdoy— long  islond 


Daytona  Booch 
Nows-Joumal 


HHItop  Rocord 
(Columbus,  Ohio} 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PIAINPIHO,  NfW  JERSIY 
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SYNDICATES 


96  Senators*  Opinions 
In  Gen*l  Features  Series 


Ex-Author 
Of  'Superman' 
Hits  'Blackball' 

Jerry  Siegel,  former  author  of 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

A  SERIES  of  brief  statements 
embodying  the  foreign  policy 
views  of  all  96  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  and  of  Vicepresident  Bark¬ 
ley,  has  been  compiled  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.  and  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  newspapers  for  im- 
m^ate  release. 

The  statements,  ranging  from 
100  to  150  words  in  length,  were 
prepared  especially  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  by  the  Senators.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  the  Korean  war, 
American  policy  toward  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communism,  allied 
loans  and  mutual  defense  agree¬ 
ments,  taxes  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  foreign  policy.  The 
statements  vary  from  specific  at¬ 
tacks  and  defenses  of  Administra¬ 
tion  policies  to  general  comments 
on  current  world  affairs. 

The  syndicate  is  supplying  a 
picture  of  each  Senator  ^ong  with 
the  statements.  Mats  are  slightly 
less  than  one-column  width,  so 
that  as  many  as  10  may  be  run 
across  a  regular  eight-column 
page.  The  syndicate  suggests  that 
some  newspapers  may  wish  to  run 
a  number  of  the  statements  each 
day,  featuring  contrasting  points 
of  view  or  alternating  between 
Democratic  and  Republican  law¬ 
makers. 

Timing  of  the  series  is  at  the 
option  of  local  editors,  but  may 
be  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
reconvening  of  Congress  early 
next  month.  For  newspapers 
which  do  not  wish  to  use  the  en¬ 
tire  series,  the  statements  of  local 


or  regional  Senators  are  separately 
available. 

CT-NYN  Syndicate  Offers 
Lent  Feature  by  Dr.  Kepler 

“Jesus’  Spiritual  Journey — and 
Ours,”  a  special  series  of  inspira¬ 
tional  articles  for  publication  on 
the  40  weekdays  of  the  Lenten 
season,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  Each  of  the  40 
articles  will  run  to  about  900 
words  in  length.  First  release  is 
for  Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  27. 

Author  of  the  articles  is  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  K^ler,  who  wrote  an 
earlier  series  on  great  religious 
personalities  for  the  syndicate. 
Dr.  Kepler  is  a  writer  and  theo¬ 
logian  and  an  ordained  minister. 
Several  of  his  books  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  lists  of  outstanding  re¬ 
ligious  works. 

The  Lenten  series  is  designed 
to  appeal  to  members  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations. 

Tallulah  Bows 
To  'Jezabelle* 

Tallulah  Bankhead  claims  a 
victory  in  having  caused  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate  to  change 
the  name  of  a  curvaceous,  fast- 
moving  secretary  in  a  comic  strip 
from  “Tallulah”  to  “Jezabelle 
Jones.” 

The  actress’  lawyer,  Donald 
Seawell  in  New  York,  reported  he 
had  received  word  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate  (John 
Dille  Co.)  that  another  name  had 


been  chosen.  The  Syndicate,  how¬ 
ever,  said  the  change  in  name  was 
partly  due  to  protests  received 
from  newspapers  publishing  the 
strip.  Papers  objected  to  the 
name  on  the  ground  it  was  a  “free 
plug”  for  Tallulah  Bankhead, 
stage  and  radio  star. 

The  strip,  drawn  by  Irving  the  “Superman”  comic  strip,  went 
(Yar)  Yarbrough,  was  started  be-  on  a  seven-day  hunger  strike  last 
fore  Miss  Bankhead  became  week  in  protest  against  an  alleged 
“m.c.”  of  NBC’s  “The  Big  Show.”  “blackball”  against  him  in  the 

feature  syndicate  and  comic  book 
Lawmakers  and  Comics  trade. 

In  a  debate  over  American  former  comic  strip  creator 

comic  strips  in  the  Italian  Cham-  charged  that  he  had  been  denied 

ber  of  Deputies  this  week.  Com-  opportunities  in  the  comics 

munists  argued  against  “sneak  Irade^  since  he  ^  took  the  question 
censorship”  of  the  press.  Premier  “Superman’s”  ownership  to 

de  Gasperi’s  party  is  sponsoring  court  several  years  ago. 
a  bill  to  impose  restrictions  on  Loser  in  Court  Fight 

certain  strips  as  “a  bad  influence  At  that  time  it  was  ruled  that 
on  Italian  children.” 


the  comic  strip  was  the  property 
Meanwhile,  a  New  York  State  of  National  Conucs  Publications, 
legislative  committee  conducted  who  had  purchased  the  rights 
public  hearings  on  proposals  to  from  Mr.  Siegel  and  his  artist- 
curb  undesirable  comic  books. 

Publishers  of  the  books  held  out 
for  industry  self-regulation. 


Syndicate  Literati 

“The  Face  Is  Familiar 
book  of  caricatures  by  Ted  Scheel, 


partner,  Joe  Shuster,  for  $130  in 
1938.  The  court  awarded  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  subsidiary  strip,  “Super¬ 
boy,”  to  the  writer,  and  he  settled 
with  the  comic  book  publisher 
for  a  replied  $100,000. 

Mr.  Siegel,  who  lives  at  Great 


will  be  published  next  week  by  Neck,  L.  I.,  last  week  sent  copies 
Beechhurst  Press.  Mr.  Scheel  of  a  form  letter  to  “several  thous- 
draws  the  “Religious  Remark-  and”  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
ables”  panels  for  Religious  News  Ushers.  He  charged  that  his  loss 


Service  and  also  does  Gallup  Poll 
pictorial  charts  for  the  Public 
Opinion  News  Service. 


of  the  “Superman”  strip  and 
‘blackballing”  in  the  comics  field 
had  brought  him  to  “a  point 


\  Cags  without  lags 

. .  •  give  a  new  whimsey  or  hilarious 
howl  for  every  weekday... funnybone 
ticklers  and  titillators,  by  the  nation’s 
top  team  of  risibility  rousers  ...  in 

_  Panel  Parcel 

W*d'**^  _\\\  Seven  major  magazine  cartoonists 

monthly  package  28  panels  . . . 
flexible  as  an  acrobat  in  a  pretzel 
factory . . .  can  be  printed  daily,  or 
bunched  for  a  Saturday  or  Sunday 
special . . .  and  the  varied  talents 
please  all  types  and  tastes!  For  proofsj 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  to 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 


Fred  Dickenson,  an  editor  at  where  1  am  destitute  and  about 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has  to  be  extradited  and  prosecuted 
sold  a  fiction  piece  to  Collier’s  for  non-support  of  my  child.” 
magazine.  Also  at  KFS,  Mel  Current  creator  of  the  “Super- 
Heimer,  “My  New  York”  colum-  man”  strip  is  Wayne  Boring.  The 
nist,  is  finishing  a  book  on  the  strip  is  distributed  to  newspapers 
town  of  Saratoga  to  be  published 
early  next  year  by  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Frank  Tripp,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corp.  columnist,  is  author 
of  “All  the  World  Went  Wheel¬ 
ing,”  an  article  in  the  December 
issue  of  Esquire  magazine. 


by  the  McClure  Syndicate 
through  an  arrangement  with  the 
comic  book  publisher. 


Chicago  Tribune^New  York  Neirs 

SgnatCaEC  Tri^mmm  Toirmr,  CMemm* 


Odyssey  Pictures,  recently 
formed  by  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 


ERSKINE  JOHNSON 


Brooklyn  Stamp 
Designed  by  Craig 

On  December  10,  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  issue  a 
special  stamp,  based  on  a  design 
submitted  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s 
and  Sol  Lesser,  will  produce  26  editorial  cartoonist,  Eugene  Craig, 
half-hour  television  films  based  on  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  Chicago  versary  of  the  historic  Battle  of 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn-  Long  Island  which  was  fought  be- 
DiCATE  strip.  tween  the  British  and  the  Ameri¬ 

can  revolutionists  under  General 
|George  Washington  on  what  is 
now  Brooklyn  soil. 

Mr.  Craig’s  design  features  the 
[escape  of  Washington’s  army  af¬ 
ter  its  defeat.  By  boat  and  scow 
the  soldiers  are  shown  leaving  the 
foot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  with  part  of  the  Fultcm 
Street  Ferry  Building  visible  in 
the  right  margin.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  dominating  the  scene,  is 
[General  Wa^ngton  astride  a 
[charger. 

With  a  few  minor  modifications 
(including  the  addition  of  a  for- 
sythia  plant,  official  Brooklyn 
flower,  in  the  left  foreground)  the 
Post  Office  I^artment  adopted 
the  Craig  design  and  authorized 
[the  printing  of  120,000,000 
stamps. 
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in  the  hearts  of  stars  end  fans 
for  his  honest,  interest-packed 
HOLLYWOOD  reporting  . . . 


and  fresher  with  news  of  TV  in 
HOLLYWOOD — now  o  regular 
feature  of  his  column  .  .  . 

IN  HOLLYWOOD 

Daily  in  the 


NEA  FULL  SERVICE 
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Richard  Ferguson,  who  also 
wOUSOilClClUOn  owns  the  Fillmore  County  News, 

Is  Effected  .  wccuy  «£«.„,  N«b. 

Tm  a  m-Lgj-f  y  ill^  Delaware  County 

in  /MliCUrillO  Journal,  an  exclusive  county  seat 

Amarillo,  Tex.— The  Times,  an  at  Jay,  Okla.,  by  Ray  Pen- 

evening-Sunday  tabloid  newspaper,  tecost  to  Lee  E.  Keck,  of  Friend, 
suspended  this  week,  after  the  Sun-  Neb.,  has  been  announced  by 
day  edition  of  Dec.  2,  in  a  consoli-  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 
dation  with  the  Globe  and  News. 

Panhandle  Publishing  Co.,  of  ♦  « 

which  Roy  R.  Whittenburg  is  prei-  Mo.-James  G.  Ander- 

idcnt,  has  acquir^  35%  of  the  ^ 

common  st^k  of  the  Globe-News  bought  the  82-year-old 

Publishing  Co.  in  a  transacUon  re-  n,.,..  is 


wnicn  ^oy  iv.  wniuenourg  is  prcM  nlosho,  Mo.-James  G.  Ander-  i 
Idem,  has  acquir^  35%  of  the  ^  of  the  Neosho  Daily 

common  st^k  of  the  Globe-News  bought  the  b2-year-old 

Publishing  Co.  in  a  trans^on  re-  15 

’  1  The  i«per  will  be  conUnued,  with 

S.  B  Whittenburg,  general  rnan-  publSn  from  the  Democrat 
ager  of  the  Times,  is  now  publish-  , 
er  and  editor  of  the  Globe-Times,  ^  '  *  *  ♦ 

evening.  Wesley  S.  Izzard  contin¬ 
ues  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  The  Wendell  (Idaho)  Irrigation- 


News,  morning,  and  Globe-News,  ist  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  1 
Sunday.  Gene  Howe  remains  as  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wilks,  of  i 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Hailey,  Idaho,  who  will  be  pub-  | 
Globe-News  Publishing  Co.,  of  lisher  and  associate  editor,  respec- 
which  Parker  Prouty  is  president,  tively.  Mr.  Wilks  has  served  on 
The  Globe-News  company  also  newspapers  in  Idaho,  and  Califor- 
owns  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava-  nia. 
lanche-Journal  and  radio  stations  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

in  Amarillo  and  Lubbotk,  g  „  Pn^SOn  hili  purchased  the 

The  Times,  published  dVdiiihg  interest  of  his  associate  publisher 
except  Saturday,  has  had  a  circu-  in  the  Downey  (Idaho)  Comet, 
lation  of  approximately  35,000  McCammon  (Idaho)  News  and 
while  that  of  the  Globe,  also  a  Grace  (Idaho)  Herald.  Seller  was 
five-day  evening  paper,  is  around  Lowell  L.  Leek,  who  has  pur- 
28,000.  On  Sunday  the  Times  sold  chased  the  Clark  County  Enter- 
37,000  copies  and  the  Globe-News  prise  at  Dubois,  Idaho,  which  was 


53,000. 

Under  the  consolidation,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  will  run  all  day  in 
combination  and  local  advertising 


established  in  1897,  one  of  Idaho’s 
first  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — C. 


T  °n  Blevins  Davis  and  Miss  Margaret 

papers.  The  national  rate  will  be  Qiddings,  of  Colorado  Springs, 

M  ^  f  have  purchased  the  Cripple  Creek- 

Globe-News,  22c  a  line,  as  of  ^^olo.)  Times-Record  and 

'  '  the  Woodland  Park  (Colo.)  View 

The  Globe-Times  is  continuing  fgon,  Kenneth  and  Margaret  Ged- 
many  of  the  features  of  the  Times  des.  publishers  of  the  papers  for 
and  separate  staffs  will  edit  the  ,he  last  decade. 


evening  and  morning  papers,  with 
independent  editorial  policy  for 


Mrs.  Hazel  W.  Bunker,  who 
was  previously  woman’s  page  edi- 


each.  T.  E.  Johnson  has  been  {o,.  gf  the  Free  Press  here,  will 
named  managing  editor  for  the  be  managing  editor;  Malcom  An- 
evening  and  David  Rasco  for  the  derson,  ex-city  editor  of  the  Free 
morning.  Press,  will  take  over  as  city  edi- 

Lowell  Brown  is  advertising  di-  tor;  and  Mrs.  Malcom  Anderson, 


rector  for  the  combination. 


who  had  been  a  staff  writer  for 


Advertisement 


The  announcentent  by  Mr.  Whit-  the  Free  Press,  will  be  woman’s 
tenburg  said  the  transaction  came  editor.  i 

after  several  months  of  negotia-  *  *  ♦ 

*  Sale  of  the  weekly  Pleasanton 

(Tex.)  Express  to  W.  K.  Dae- 

Deerheld,  Wis.— Dan  Boyle,  twyler,  formerly  of  Lamar,  Mo.,  ^ 
who  had  been  a  machinist  with  was  announced  this  week  by  Mrs.  | 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  J*  Andrews,  Sr.,  and  her  son,  , 
and  recently  purchased  the  Water-  J-  Andrews,  Jr.  The  Express  has  , 
loo  (Wis.)  Couricff  has  also  ac-  heen  in  the  Andrews  family  since 
<iuired  the  Deerfield  (Wis.)  Inde-  '^25  and  was  published  by  J.  F. 
pendent,  and  will  publish  both  Andrews,  Sr.  until  his  death  in 
newspapers.  1945.  The  new  owner  is  a  veteran 

c  c  r  .u  I  .  of  some  12  years  in  the  newspaper 

four  veTrs  business.  Prior  to  his  entry  into 

S  IndlfnHint  I,  service  during  World  War  II  he 

the  rw-  s  P^rebased  of  ihe  Lamar 

ihe  Edgerton  (Wis.)  Reporter.  f^^.)  Daily  Democrat.  More  re- 

•  ♦  •  cently  he  was  co-publisher  and 

Clyde  Shade,  owner  of  the  editor  of  the  Mauston  (Wis.)  Star. 
Tranklin  (Neb.)  Sentinel,  and  Lee  The  sale  of  the  Pleasanton  Express 
Keck  of  Friend,  Neb.,  co-owner  was  handled  by  William  K.  Horn 
with  Shade  of  the  Friend  Sentinel,  and  J.  R.  Manley,  newspaper 
nave  announced  sale  of  that  week-  brokers  of  Dallas. 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Specs  And  I  See 
Eye  To  Eye 

Asked  Specs  Allen  to  go  hunting 
last  week.  Known  him  all  my  life,  so  I 
WDSn^t  surprised  when  he  showed  up 
with  no  guns.  Specs  doesn’t  like  to 
kill  anything. 

Couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  hunting 
companion,  though.  We  tramp  around 
the  woods,  and  whenever  the  dogs 
flush  a  bird,  I  blaze  away  while  Sp^s 
just  watches. 

Told  him  once  I  was  surprised  he 
went  along  .  . .  feeling  the  way  he  does 
about  shooting  anything.  ‘'Well,  Joe,”' 
he  says,  “you  go  ahead  and  do  what 
you  think  is  right  and  Til  stick  to 
what  I  think  is  right.  Tve  no  call  to 
dislike  you  for  not  seeing  everything 
the  way  I  see  it.” 

From  where  I  sit,  open-mindedness, 
is  a  wonderful  quality.  There  qre  plenty 
of  things  Spiecs  admires  that  /  don’t 
care  for.  Like  his  fondness  for  butter¬ 
milk.  I’d  rather  have  a  glass  of  beer 
anytime  .  .  .  but  Specs  Allen  and  I 
don’t  let  little  differences  get  in  the 
way  of  something  big  like  friendship. 


Copyright,  1949,  Unitef^tp^tf'Bpeipen  Foundation 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Mao  No  Rival  to  Stalin, 
Harvard  Writer  Warns 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellcird 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  New  York 


CHINESE  COMMUNISM  AND  THE 
RISE  OF  MAO.  By  Benjamin  I 
Schwartz.  Cambridje.  Mass.:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  262  pp.  $4.60. 

It  is  NO  anti-Russian  Commu¬ 
nism  that  boils  in  Asia.  Not  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Harvard  historian. 
Dr.  Schwartz.  True  enough,  Mao 
the  Disobedient  at  first  violated 
the  Kremlin’s  orders.  He  recruit¬ 
ed  Chinese  peasants  with  land  and 
rice  and  hate  of  the  West.  He 
did  not  goad  China’s  factory 
workers  to  revolt  in  the  Mar.xist- 
Lenin  tradition. 

But,  Red  China’s  prisoner- 
butchering  dictatorship.  Dr. 
Schwartz  declares,  is  undoubtedly 
Stalin’s  puppet — a  practical,  So¬ 
viet-guided  revolution. 

Mao  adapted  Russian  -  type 
worker-appeals  to  China’s  300  mil¬ 
lion  hungry,  plundered  farmers. 
They  couldn’t  tell  one  ideology 
from  another.  But  they  knew 
Tice  and  a  promised  place  to  grow 
it. 

It  was  a  situation  neither  Marx 
nor  Lenin  foresaw. 

When  it  came  to  internal  purges 

!  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


miTllfl 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
EEATURE  Of 


and  terrorism,  Mao  adopted 
Stalin’s  tactics  with  no  change  at 
all.  Communists  use  any  method 
to  gain  power  and  keep  it,  the  au¬ 
thor  argues:  Mao,  Chu  Teh,  and 
other  Chinese  leaders,  consider 
themselves  “irrevocably  commit¬ 
ted  to  total  communization  in 
China  and  to  destroying  all  rem¬ 
nants  of  capitalism  and  the  Kuo- 
mintang.”  They  will  seize  the 
most  likely  weapon,  traditional 
or  barbarous. 

*  *  * 

It  WOULD  be  a  grave  error,  the 
author  warns,  to  assume  that 
China’s  ideological  shift  from 
“coastal  wage-slaves”  to  desperate 
farmers  means  more  than  fitting 
an  old  Marxist  concept  to  an 
older,  more  desperate,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  condition. 

In  “China’s  Red  Masters,” 
(E&P,  May  12,  ’51)  Robert 
Elegant  recalled  that  Mao’s  sec¬ 
ond  in  command,  Liu  Shao-ch’i, 
did  follow  the  Kremlin’s  plan: 
Liu  the  Obedient  fomented  labor 
in  the  cities.  He  was  Liu  the 
Trusted. 
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But  though  Mao  defied  Mos¬ 
cow’s  orders,  he  achieved  Mos¬ 
cow’s  goal.  True,  the  Party  had 
instructed  him  to  stir  up  factory 
workers.  Elegant  wrote.  Mao  con¬ 
centrated  on  China’s  peasants,  and 
the  Party  kicked  him  out.  But  he 
proved  he  was  right.  So  the 
Party  took  him  back  when  he 
had  gained  top  power.  He  was 
Mao  the  Disob^ient.  But  he 
was  also  Mao  the  new  Genghis 
Khan.  And  Russia  respects  and 
joins  with  Khans. 

*  *  * 

Analyzes  Red  China 

Schwartz’s  “Chinese  Commu¬ 
nism  and  the  Rise  of  Mao”  search- 
ingly  analyzes  Red  China.  The 
Harvard  scholar  has  turned  out 
a  study,  heavy  with  meticulous 
documentation.  It  is  intricate,  au¬ 
thentic,  and  dull. 

It  focuses  on  Red  leaders’  no¬ 
tions  and  aims  in  China’s  Com¬ 
munist  revolution;  and  on  their 
methods  and  ideological  sources. 
The  personalities  themselves  seem 
secondary  to  Dr.  Schwartz.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  a  man's 
intention  without  some  inkling  of 
what  kind  of  man  the  intention 
possesses. 

China’s  industrial  proletariat 
scarcely  aided  the  peasant  upris¬ 
ing  at  all.  This  departure  from 
traditional  Marxist  procedure.  Dr. 
Schwartz  covers  a  bit  thickly  with 
a  complicated  scrutiny  of  minute 
differences  in  Marxist-Leninist  tra¬ 
ditionalism. 

He  accepts  the  idea  that  Red 
parties  and  Red  leaders  must  ac¬ 
cept  party  ideology  as  dogma,  or 
be  liquidated.  Traditionally,  yes. 
But  from  the  time  the  1917  revo¬ 
lution  raised  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
to  power,  Marxist  doctrine  has 
been  in  a  state  of  flux.  As  long 
ago  as  1926,  Stalin  urged  Chinese 
Reds  visiting  Moscow  to  speed 
their  efforts  among  Chinese  peas¬ 
ants. 

Mao  was  in  this  group.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  efforts  of  Communist 
intellectuals  —  the  party’s  main 
support — had  worked  with  factory 
and  dock  hands  in  the  coastal 
cities. 

By  1931,  Mao  had  forced 
Party  headquarters  from  Shanghai 
to  Juichin,  safely  inside  Commu¬ 
nist  areas.  He  called  elections  of 
the  first  All-China  Conference  of 
the  Soviets,  and  displaced  doubt¬ 
ful  Central  Committee  members 
with  his  loyal  peasant-soldier  fol¬ 
lowers. 

*  V  * 

Authentic  Scholarship 

Newsmen  seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  history’s  recent  explosion 
in  China  will  find  here  authentic 
scholarship. 

They  will  find  it  heavy,  dialec¬ 
tic,  and  detailed.  Dr.  Schwartz 
emphasizes  the  ideological  ground 
breaking  in  Red  China’s  early 
party  structure.  Valid  data  and 
sound  reasoning  abound. 

But  readers  in  a  hurry  may  find 
the  going  foggy,  and  rough;  but 
it  will  be  ultimately  rewarding. 


Book-Length  Picture-Story 
Of  Red  Rise  Shocks  Wisely 

SINCE  STALIN.  A  Photo  Hiztory  ol 

Our  Time.  By  Boris  Sbub  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Quint.  New  York:  Swen  Pub¬ 
lications  Company.  11  West  42od 

St.  184  pp.  $3.95. _ 

This  is  a  pictorial  history  of 
Communism.  It  has  a  terse, 
meaty  text.  It  is  able,  informa¬ 
tive,  and  disturbing. 

It  disturbs  because  it  vividly 
pictures  a  world-grasping,  almost 
world-wide  power  fissioning  to 
obliterating  strength  within  our 
lifetime.  Since  1903,  it  has  mush¬ 
roomed  to  poisonous  internal  de¬ 
structiveness. 

The  book  is  able  because  one 
of  its  authors  is  Boris  Shub,  an 
expert  on  Russia  and  world  Com¬ 
munism.  Shub  was  a  writer  at¬ 
tached  to  SHAEF  in  World  War 
II  and  post-war  political  adviser 
to  the  American  radio  station  in 
Berlin.  And  because  Bernard 
Quint,  assistant  art  director  of 
Life,  collaborated. 

Shub  also  wrote  “The  Choice," 
last  year’s  widely  endorsed  blue¬ 
print  for  revolutionary  action 
against  the  Kremlin.  Quint  was  a 
visual  aid  consultant  to  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence  and  to  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  first  page  -  and  -  a  -  half 
spread  of  this  9x12  book  shows 
an  army  of  Chinese  Reds  parad¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  huge  posters  of 
Stalin.  Beside  this  spread  of  im¬ 
pact  and  significance,  the  text 
warns: 

“Even  in  countries  where  free¬ 
dom  stands,  the  force  of  Stalin’s 
doctrine  has  corroded  some  belief 
in  freedom.  Many  fear  that  his¬ 
tory  is  on  Stalin’s  side  .  .  .  that 
men  and  women  do  exist  for  the 
State  with  no  inviolable  rights. 
Many  more  reject  Stialin’s  code 
and  await  the  world  triumph  of 
liberty.  They  believe  that  Com¬ 
munism  represents  a  tyranny  that 
threatens  mankind  with  another 
war.” 

“Since  Stalin”  makes  a  vivid 
picture-story  of  more  than  400 
photographs.  Many  are  published 
for  the  first  time.  It  traces  the 
wreck-strewn  road  Communism 
has  trod — from  its  dark  conspir¬ 
ing  birth,  through  bloody  ado¬ 
lescence,  to  sordid  maturity. 

*  *  * 

Pictures  begin  with  1903  when 
the  second  Congress  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Marxists’  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  split  into  two  fac¬ 
tions,  the  Bolsheviks  (Majority) 
and  the  Mensheviks  (Minority). 
The  vivid  history  continues 
through  civil  war  and  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  and  dissolution  to 
fraud  and  slave  labor  in  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia — and  to  the 
authors’  hope  of  assisted  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia  itself. 

The  book  is  shocking,  thorougii. 
and  damning.  For  those  who  wn 
count  on  internal  revolution 
against  vast,  regimented 
armies,  regimented  information, 
and  the  OGPU,  it  ends  on  a  hope¬ 
ful  note. 
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N.  C.  Editors  Knocking 
Down  News  Barriers 


By  Bill  East 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Committee  on  News  Suppression 
•of  the  North  Carolina  Associated 
Press  News  Council  has  found  that 
“there  are  still  news  barriers  in 
North  Carolina  but  they  are  not  as 
formidable  as  in  years  past.” 

This  was  the  consensus  of  the 
committee,  headed  by  Claude 
Ramsey,  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  after 
studying  the  reports  of  31  North 
Carolina  editors,  legislative  corre¬ 
spondents  and  reporters. 

“Even  some  public  officials  con¬ 
tributed  their  ideas,”  according  to 
Mr.  Ramsey.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  were  Floyd  Powell 
of  the  Hickory  Daily  Reporter, 
Nady  Cates  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel,  Cowan  H.  Caldwell  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
James  Fulghum  of  the  Wilson 
Times. 

Licking  the  Problem 

“There  still  is  some  censorship 
of  news — some  of  it  is  disturbing 
to  your  committee  —  but  most 
papers  have  been  able  to  lick  the 
problem  through  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  their  staffs,  a  more  co¬ 
operative  attitude  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  a  growing  demand  by  the 
reading  public  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,”  the  committee  said. 

“There  is  little  criticism  of  news 
suppression  on  the  State  level,”  the 
committee  continued.  “Most  edi¬ 
tors  are  agreed  that  the  Associated 
Press  and  member  papers  do  a 
good  job  of  getting  the  news  about 
our  State  government. 

“One  veteran  editor,  however, 
complained  that  we  were  not  going 
behind  the  reports  handed  out  by 
the  publicity  representatives  of  the 
State  agencies.” 

The  report  quoted  a  veteran 
Winston-Salem  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  as  saying,  “The  North 
Carolina  State  Government  is  so 
open  to  the  press  .  .  .  that  it  is  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  with  the  city 
and  county  governments  which 
practice  illegal  secrecy.” 

However,  he  did  express  con¬ 
cern  about  the  1947  State  law 
which  makes  records  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  exempt 
from  the  public  records  statute. 

Facts  Bottled  IJp 

His  apprehension,  according  to 
the  committee,  was  shared  by 
Asheville  newsmen.  They  said  the 
SBI  made  numerous  investigations 
of  alleged  illegal  election  practices 
in  Western  North  Carolina  coun¬ 
ties,  but  Asheville  newspapers 
Were  unable  to  obtain  copies. 

“These  reports  were  bottled  up 
in  the  files  of  the  SBI  in  Raleigh 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  district  so¬ 
licitors,”  the  report  said.  “There 
were  many  rumors  of  fraud  but 
the  evidence  was  kept  from  the 


public  by  the  1947  law.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  if  the  records  had  been 
available  to  the  press,  the  solici¬ 
tors  would  have  been  forced  to 
prosecute.” 

One  editor  remarked:  “As  long 
as  we  have  opposing  political  fac¬ 
tions  and  antiadministration  news¬ 
papers,  the  public  will  get  the 
news  out  of  Raleigh.” 

The  report  said  that  “there  still 
is  some  news  suppression  on  the 
level  of  local  government.” 

Charlotte  and  Winston-Salem 
editors  reported  that  digging  on 
the  part  of  their  reporters  broke 
up  practices  of  local  govertunent 
boards  to  transact  business  in 
secret  sessions. 

It  Can  Be  Overcome 

Editors  in  Statesville,  Hickory, 
Charlotte,  Concord,  Asheville, 
Shelby,  Wilson,  Raleigh,  Kinston, 
Winston-Salem  and  Greensboro 
agreed  that  news  suppression  on 
the  local  level  can  be  overcome  by 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  local 
newsmen. 

The  report  directed  the  most 
serious  criticism  of  censorship 
againsit  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Concord  and  Salisbury  reported 
their  police  departments  would 
occasionally  wiffihold  news,  at 
least  a  dozen  editors  were  sharp 
in  their  criticism  of  the  sheriffs 
offices  and  four  took  a  crack  at 
their  welfare  departments. 

“The  question  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion  in  the  welfare  agencies,”  the 
report  said,  “cannot  be  solved  un¬ 
til  something  is  done  on  national 
and  state  levels.” 

The  report  concluded: 

“Probably  George  Raynor  of 
Salisbury  summed  it  up  best: 
‘While  .  .  .  there  is  definite  danger 
of  news  suppression,  we  believe  it 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  handled 
on  the  local  level  by  tact,  determi¬ 
nation,  guts  and  digging  .  . .  *  ” 

■ 

Circulation  Contract 
Ends  Strike  Threat 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Circulation 
and  editorial  workers  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  voted  on  Nov.  25  to 
withdraw  a  strike  authorization 
which  had  been  voted  earlier  to 
the  Portland  newspaper  guild  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Permission  to  call  a  strike  was 
withdrawn  after  members  voted  to 
accept  a  new  wage  contract  of¬ 
fered  by  management  to  circula¬ 
tion  employes.  The  new  contract 
increases  circulation  district  man¬ 
agers’  pay  by  $5.25,  bringing  their 
weekly  base  wage  to  $90.  Circu¬ 
lation  dealermen  will  get  an 
$8.25  increase,  bringing  their 
wages  to  $80  weekly. 


Rex  Ruzan.  Sr.,  at  right,  observed 
Ills  45th  anniversary  of  service 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
with  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson,  as 
hosts.  Mr.  Buzan  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ITII  for  62  years. 

Fla.  Governor 
Offers  Roads  for 
Writer's  Scalp 

Tallahassee — Florida’s  Gover¬ 
nor,  Fuller  Warren,  winding  up  a 
state-wide  tour  to  tell  the  people 
the  “truth”  about  his  administra¬ 
tion,  lashed  out  at  a  Tallahassee 
Democrat  political  writer  as  “a 
professional  character  assassin,  a 
professional  falsifier,  and  a 
chronic  smear  writer.” 

The  Governor  broadly  hinted 
that  if  Leon  County  and  Talla¬ 
hassee  wanted  any  more  road  im¬ 
provements  it  would  be  easier  if 
the  Democrat  dropped  John 
Keigh  from  its  columns. 

He  even  hinted  that  advertisers 
of  the  Democrat  ought  to  protest 
the  publishing  of  Keigh’s  column. 

Although  Mr.  Warren  never 
mentioned  Mr.  Keigh  by  name,  he 
read  excerpts  from  Mr.  Keigh’s 
daily  column  and  the  reference 
was  obvious.  Keigh  is  the  pen- 
name  of  John  Kilgore,  political 
columnist  for  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  Democrat  promptly  called 
the  governor’s  charges  “fuller- 
blustering”  and  warned:  “If  you 
don’t  like  what  we’re  doing, 
please  don’t  threaten.  We’re  easy 
to  lead,  but  just  won’t  be  pushed.” 

The  Tampa  Tribune  comment¬ 
ed:  “We  don’t  know  what  the 
subscribers  and  advertisers  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  will  tell 
Governor  Warren.  But  we  will  be 
sadly  disappointed  if  they  don’t 
tell  him  they  would  rather  have  a 
free  press  than  to  have  every 
street,  alley  and  pig-trail  in  Leon 
County  paved  with  gold.” 

■ 

Firm  Incorporated 

Bristol,  Va. — Bristol  Independ- 


Negro  Reporter 
Crosses  U.  S. 

For  Racial  Study 

Toledo,  O. — ^Publication  of  a 
16-article  series  probing  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  relationship  of  the  15,- 
000,000  U.  S.  Negroes  ot  their 
fellow  Americans,  began  this  week 
in  the  Toledo  Blade,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Po^-Gazette  and  other 
newspapers. 

Author  of  the  series  is  William 
Brower,  Negro  member  of  the 
Blade  staff  since  1947,  who  spent 
three  months  and  traveled  15,000 
miles  in  27  states  to  talk  with 
whites  and  Negroes  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

The  series,  entitled  “15,000,000 
Americans.”  attempts  to  define 
the  effect  that  World  War  II  and 
its  subsequent  social  and  economic 
upheavals  have  exercised  upon 
the  long  struggle  of  the  Negro  for 
the  rights  guaranteed  him  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Brower’s  tour  began  with 
a  visit  to  Washington  where  he 
talked  with  President  Truman. 

“The  President  wished  me  well 
and  reminded  me  as  I  left  that 
life  in  the  United  States  begins 
west  of  the  Mississippi,”  Mr. 
Brower  says. 

In  the  four  years  he  has  been 
on  the  Blade  staff,  Mr.  Brower 
has  worked  on  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  as  a  reporter  of  fed¬ 
eral  and  labor  news.  Prior  to 
moving  to  Toledo  he  spent  five 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Afro- 
Ainerican  newspapers. 

He  is  35,  a  native  of  McCall, 
S.  C.,  and  a  graduate  of  Wilber- 
force  University,  Ohio. 

■ 

Frank  Royal  Wins 
Royal  Photo  Prizes 

Toronto  —  Frank  Royal,  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  National  Film 
Board.  Ottawa,  won  the  first  and 
second  of  10  awards  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  for  the  best  of  CP’s 
174  pictures  of  the  tour  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Royal’s  first  ^irize  shot 
showed  the  Princess  pivoting  in  a 
square-dance.  He  was  second  with 
a  picture  of  the  Royal  Couple 
chatting  with  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  and  Lady  Alexander.  He  won 
$90  of  the  $200  in  prizes. 

Other  winners:  Jack  Marshall, 
Toronto  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher;  Joe  Michaud.  Saint  John 
Telegraph-Journal;  Jack  Judges, 
Toronto  Telegram,  Herb  Nott, 
commercial  photographer;  Herry 
McClorinan.  Toronto  Globe,  and 
John  McGinnis,  Vancouver,  and 
Huxly  Lovely,  Vancouver  Province, 
m 

Welch  in  195  Papers 

Space  in  195  newspapers  in  37 


ent  Publishing  Corporation,  with  states  is  being  used  through  De- 
Leonard  R.  Hall  as  agent,  has  been  cember  by  Welch  Wine  to  plug  a 
issued  a  certificate  of  authority,  gift  of  a  special  wicker-like  case. 
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Detroit  News  Stresses 
Safe-Driving  In  Schools 


Detroit — A  dramatic  attempt 
to  drive  home  the  lesson  of  safe 
driving  to  teen-agers  has  been 
launched  here  by  the  Detroit 
News. 

The  program  was  begun  under 
the  personal  direction  of  William 
E.  Scripps.  president  of  the  News. 

The  Detroit  paper  has  carried 
on  a  continual  policy  of  working 
for  safety  on  the  streets  and  high¬ 
ways.  but  on  Nov.  1 1  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  terrible  accident  which 
shocked  not  only  Michigan  but 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  was  the  fatal  crash  of  two 
cars  near  Pontiac,  which  killed 
four  teen-agers  and  a  married 
couple.  The  extra  shocker  was 
that  the  couple's  deaths  left  11 
orphans. 

i  Many  Agencies  Cooperate 

Mr.  Scripps  lives  near  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  He  felt  the  same 
severe  shock  of  all  citizens,  and 
parents  in  particular.  He  resolved 
that  every  possible  means  at  the 
command  of  the  News  would  be 
used  to  keep  the  story,  with  its 
sad  lesson  of  the  need  for  care 
in  driving,  before  the  public. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
sheriff's  office  in  Oakland  County, 
scene  of  the  accident,  one  of  the 
completely  demolished  cars  was 
obtained  by  the  Detroit  News. 

The  paper  contacted  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  E>etroit  public  school 
system,  the  Catholic  schools,  the 
I^troit  Police  Department  and  the 
Traffic  Safety  Association  of  De¬ 
troit.  All  agreed  to  join  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  object  lesson. 

It  was  decided  that  the  teen¬ 
agers  had  to  be  hit  hard  with 
traffic  safety  messages  —  and, 
through  them,  to  get  the  messages 
home  to  the  parents.  An  all-out 
promotion  emphasizing  the  drive 
was  planned.  For  several  days, 
large  front-page  displays  in  the 
News  were  devoted  to  following 
up  the  story  of  the  smashup. 

30,000  Pamphlets 

The  demolished  car  was  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  trailer  brought  into  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  News  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Three  loud-speakers 
were  hooked  up  in  the  cab  to 
broadcast  safety  messages.  Ban¬ 
ners  decrying  negligence  on  the 
highways  were  strung  above  the 
wrecked  car. 

The  News  had  printed  30.000 
pamphlets  carrying  reprints  of  the 
stories  and  pictures  of  the  tragic 
accident.  The  pamphlets  also  car¬ 
ried  urgent  suggestions  on  proper 
driver  attitude. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  exhibit 
17  public  and  parochial  high 
schools  were  visited,  carrying  the 
message  of  safety  to  9,000  pu¬ 
pils.  The  EXetroit  News  and  the 
other  sponsors  have  plans  to  cover 
66  high  schools  before  the  tour 
is  oompleted. 


Public  and  parochial  school  of¬ 
ficials  have  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  campaign  is  already 
winning  converts  to  safer  driving. 

Radio  and  TV  Give  Push 

But  the  Detroit  News  was  not 
satisfied  to  stop  with  even  that 
measure  of  success.  Mr.  Scripps 
ordered  that  the  paper  and  its  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  affiliates  had  to 
do  everything  possible  to  help 
prevent  future  similar  tragedies  of 
the  road. 

Station  WWJ — the  News-owned 
radio  station,  put  on  half-hour 
transcripts  describing  the  inci¬ 
dents  leading  up  to  the  tragedy. 
Radio  and  television  spots  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  traffic  safety  campaign.  Staff 
radio  and  television  newscasters 
kept  the  story  going  on  their  daily 
programs,  building  it  around  the 
struggle  of  the  1 1  orphans  to  stay 
together,  but  always  telling  the 
story  of  thoughtlessness  at  the 
wheel  which  caused  the  crash. 

The  Detroit  News  also  provided 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Detroit  area  with  three- 
column  mats  of  the  pictured 
wreckage,  along  with  information 
on  the  new  safety  campaign. 

Invitations  to  join  in  the  drive 
were  sent  to  30  newspapers  with¬ 
in  150  miles  of  Detroit.  The  De¬ 
troit  News  assumed  the  full  cost 
of  the  exhibit.  Local  newspapers 
were  urged  to  seek  contributions 
to  the  trust  fund  established  for 
the  1 1  orphans. 

■ 

'521  Killed'  Banner 
Opens  Safety  Series 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  “521 
PEOPLE  KILLED  —  Worst  Dis¬ 
aster  in  State  History.” 

This  8-column,  84-point  front 
page  streamer  and  subhead  cre¬ 
ated  a  widespread  sensation  when 
they  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal’s  front 
page  on  Sunday  recently. 

The  lead; 

“The  death  of  521  persons  in 
South  Carolina  was  revealed  Sat¬ 
urday  by  state  officials. 

“All  died  violent  deaths,”  the 
announcement  declared.  The  toll 
was  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year. 

The  streamer  and  lead  broke 
Glen  Long’s  series  of  articles  de¬ 
ploring  the  increasing  toll  of  traf¬ 
fic  deaths  throughout  the  state. 

In  Monday’s  Herald  he  followed 
up  with  a  five-column  layout  re¬ 
producing  clippings  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  area  traffic  death  reports  and 
reporting  $2,329,800  property 
damage  and  192  deaths  from  traf¬ 
fic  accidents  in  the  county  during 
the  past  five  years. 

The  Sunday  story  reported 
South  Carolina  traffic  deaths  dur¬ 
ing  1951. 


Beauty  Winners 
Get  News  Gifts 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  has  presented  leather  jewel 
boxes  to  five  Illinois  girls  and  one 
Indiana  “queen”  who  won  the 
“beauty  war”  between  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

The  six  girls  were  picked  diy 
five  soldiers  from  a  dozen  photos, 
six  from  Illinois  and  six  from  In¬ 
diana.  The  contest,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Daily  News  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  started 
after  an  Army  sergeant  wrote 
from  Korea  that  he  wanted  photo¬ 
graphic  evidence  to  back  up  his 
contention  that  Illinois  girls  out¬ 
class  Indiana  belles  in  beauty. 

Richmond  Drivers 
To  Get  Aetna  Test 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Shocked  by 
more  than  800  highway  traffic 
deaths  in  Virginia  this  year,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  campaign  to  im¬ 
prove  driving  habits. 

It’s  part  of  an  intensive  highway 
safety  program  carried  on  by  the 
paper,  under  direction  of  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  John  H.  Colburn, 
during  the  past  year. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
South,  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
Radio  Station  WRNL  will  set  up 
“the  world’s  worst  back  seat  driver 
to  give  motorists  the  toughest 
three-minute  ‘drive’  of  their  lives.” 

It  is  the  most  advanced  scientific 
driving  testing  device  yet  devel- 
opened — a  machine  sponsored  by 
the  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
Company  of  Hartford. 

The  machine  will  simulate  high¬ 
way  emergencies  for  drivers,  pre¬ 
senting  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  rapid-fire  problems  through  a 
three-minute  motion  picture. 

Mr.  Colburn  said  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  station  will  open 
the  “roadometer”  to  the  public 
Dec.  10.  It  will  remain  in  Rich¬ 
mond  through  Dec.  19. 

For  8Vi  hours  each  day,  mo¬ 
torists  will  be  invited  *  to  test 
their  own  driving  skills. 

Everyone  who  participates  will 
get  a  score  card  showing  what  is 
good  and  bad  in  his  or  her  driv¬ 
ing  habits. 

■ 

Ne'ivs  Story  Open 
Library  Meetings 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — On  Oct.  24 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  printed 
a  story  that  the  boards  of  the 
Grosvenor  (reference)  and  Buffalo 
Public  Libraries,  “which  spend 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year  of 
taxpayers’  money,”  bar  reporters 
from  their  decision-making  meet¬ 
ings. 

On  Nov.  30  the  Grosvenor  Li¬ 
brary  Trustees  voted  unanimously 
to  open  future  meetings  to  re¬ 
porters.  The  Public  Library  Board 
took  no  official  action  on  opening 
its  sessions,  but  a  reporter  was 
admitted  to  its  latest  meeting. 


Trcdfic  Court 
Laxity  Exposed, 
Change  Is  Made 

Cincinnati  —  The  worst  traffic 
record  in  local  history — 118 
deaths  thus  far  this  year,  against 
90  for  the  correspxinding  period 
in  1950 — baffled  authorities  until 
a  Post  reporter,  suggested  an  idea. 

Harry  Mayo,  Post  feature 
writer,  said  traffic  court  clerks 
were  ignoring  a  state  law  specify¬ 
ing  that  conviction  in  traffic  vio¬ 
lations  must  be  noted  on  drivers” 
licenses.  As  a  result,  he  charged, 
thousands  of  motorists  have  es¬ 
caped  penalties  conceived  to  make 
them  more  conscious  of  traffic 
laws.  The  “cafeteria  court”  has 
been  accepting  guilty  pleas  and 
checks  by  mail  without  requiring 
violators  to  enclose  their  licenses 
for  stamping,  be  reported. 

After  reading  Mayo’s  expose. 
Judge  Ralph  B.  Kohnen  ordered 
traffic  court  clerks  not  to  accept 
such  pleas,  unless  accompanied 
by  driving  licenses.  If  mailed  the 
licenses  must  include  stamped  en¬ 
velopes  for  their  return. 

“This  seems  the  very  crux  of 
enforcement,”  observed  C.  A. 
Radford,  Safety  Council  president. 
* 

Boston — The  State  Legislature 
will  be  asked  to  consider  two  bills 
aimed  at  promoting  greater  safety 
in  Massachusetts  bus  lines  next 
year,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  legislation.  Rep.  Jeremiah  H. 
Brennan. 

The  recent  Traveler  expose  of 
shocking  conditions  in  the  bus  in¬ 
dustry  which  required  drivers  to 
exceed  speed  limits  in  order  to 
keep  on  schedule  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Brennan  as  proof  of  the  need 
of  greater  control. 

A  Traveler  team  spent  several 
days  clocking  buses  on  most  ma¬ 
jor  highways:  They  reported  that 
nearly  all  of  them  exceeded  speed 
limits. 

B  o  s  T  o  N — Orders  to  “tour 
around  awhile  and  see  if  you  get 
pinched”  were  given  Globe  re¬ 
porter  Paul  V.  Craigue  last  week 
two  days  after  a  new  state  law 
went  into  effect  making  it  compul¬ 
sory  to  give  a  clear  indication,  by 
hand  or  mechankal  signal,  every 
time  an  automobile  driver  turns  a 
corner. 

Mr.  Craigue,  who  wanted  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  “wasn’t  try¬ 
ing  to  get  pinched  .  .  .  just  seeing 
if  he  would  be,”  report^  that  no 
more  than  50%  of  the  drivers 
he  watched  bothered  to  obey  the 

No  one  bothered  to  “pinch 
the  reporter,  either. 

*  * 

Keene,  N.  H. — Jack  Tehan  of 
the  Evening  Sentinel  wrote  a 
story  cautioning  fellow  citizens 
against  all-night  parking.  Police 
tagged  his  car  and  he  had  to  pay 
a  50<ent  fine. 
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Bush  Hits  Use 
Of  Research  as 
Strait-Jacket 

San  Francisco  —  “The  findings 
of  j-eadership  surveys  should  never 
be  applied  as  a  strait-jacket  to 
creative  efforts.  The  findings 
should  be  used  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  checking  the  effectiveness 
of  the  copy  that  has  been  created, 
and  less  as  a  guide  as  to  how  to 
•  create  copy.” 

So  warned  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Journal¬ 
ism  Studies,  Stanford  University, 
in  addressing  the  Public  Relations 
Round  Table  of  San  Francisco. 
He  has  conducted  75  research 
projects  for  Pacific  Coast  newspa¬ 
pers  within  receht  years  and  for 
seven  consecutive  years  has  direct¬ 
ed  the  annual  readership  surveys 
for  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers. 

If  more  measurements  contrast¬ 
ing  editorial  techniques  are  de¬ 
sired,  these  may  be  obtained  by 
using  split  runs  and  making  simul¬ 
taneous  surveys  from  the  same 
newspaper  under  similar  condi¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Bush  suggested. 

Illustrating  the  advantages  of 
avoiding  clamps  on  editorial  cre¬ 
ativeness,  Dr.  Bush  reported  how 
a  magazine  decided  to  proceed 
with  a  new  technique  which  had 
been  opposed  as  “historically 
against  policy.”  The  results  pro¬ 
vided  the  best  readership  that  mag¬ 
azine  had  ever  obtained,  the  publi¬ 
cation  found. 

Dr.  Bush  also  warned  the  public 
relations  gathering  not  to  expect 
the  same  high  readership  scores 
for  those  consumer  products  which 
are  only  required  occasionally  as 
for  price-tagged  goods  in  constant 
demand. 

“You  can  expect  nylon  stockings 
at  $1.98  to  draw  more  attention 
than  refrigerators  and  autos  which 
a  consumer  only  purchases  every 
few  years,”  he  observed. 

What  ever  their  impression  may 
be  of  editorial  page  effectiveness, 
the  editorials  continue  to  be  well 
received.  Dr.  Bush  reported.  Of  all 
the  newspaper  columnists,  he  had 
found  only  two  who  outpulled  the 
lead  editorial  in  readership.  Of 
these,  one  is  better  read  by  men, 
the  other  by  women  readers,  he 
observed. 

■ 

Bdgar  Koehl,  64, 

Ohio  Publisher,  Dies 

Ashland,  O. — Edgar  Koehl,  64, 
<X)-publisher  of  the  Ashland 
Times-Gazette,  drowned  in  Lake 
Erie  near  Sandusky,  O.  Nov.  30 
after  leaving  notes  for  his  two 
^ns  and  his  business  partner, 
Robert  M.  Beer.  Associates  said 
Mr.  Koehl  had  been  ill. 

Mr.  Koehl,  a  native  of  Ash¬ 
land,  had  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  formed  the  Times-Gazette  in 
He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 


George  W.  Stark,  letft,  Detroit 
News  columnist,  receives  civic 
testimonial  from  Louis  C.  .Meriam, 
president  of  Detroit  City  Council. 

Detroit  Honors 
George  Stark  as 
Civic  Sparkplug 

Detroit — Leaders  in  civic  life, 
industry,  government  officials,  the 
courts,  clergy  and  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  gathered  last  week  at 
a  testimonial  banquet  given 
George  W.  Stark,  Town  Talk 
columnist  of  the  Detroit  News. 

The  George  W.  Stark  dinner 
party  sprang  into  being  because  so 
many  Detroiters  were  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves 
regarding  Mr.  Stark’s  leadership  in 
Detroit’s  civic  affairs  and  for  his 
efforts  as  a  journalist  and  as  City 
historiographer. 

A  hand-lettered  resolution  was 
presented  by  the  City.  Its  words 
are  the  official  citation  crediting 
Mr.  Stark  with  inspiring  and  lead¬ 
ing  Detroit  in  its  expression  of 
awakened  civic  pride  so  well  dis¬ 
played  in  the  recent  250th  birth¬ 
day  celebration. 

Dr.  David  Henry,  president  of 
Wayne  University,  remarked: 
“Without  George  Stark,  Detroit 
would  not  have  its  fine  historical 
museum.  And  to  Stark,  Detroit 
owes  its  pride  in  celebrating  the 
Automotive  Jubilee  and  the  250th 
Birthday  Festival.” 

Harvey  Campbell,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  reminded  Mr.  Stark 
that  the  historical  society  was  only 
a  letterhead  gathering  dust  when 
Mr.  Stark  raised  his  voice  in  pro¬ 
test. 

George  Stark  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  in  1905.  He  then  worked  for 
the  St.  Louis  Republic.  After  a 
short  srtint  there  he  returned  to 
Detroit  to  work  for  the  Detroit 
Times.  In  1913  he  came  to  work 
for  the  News. 

Until  he  took  over  the  Town 
Talk  column  he  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  on  the  rewrite  desk,  city 
editor,  dramatic  editor  and  feature 
writer. 
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Phila.  Inquirer 
Charities  Pay 
Out  $511,058 

Philadelphia  —  In  eight  years, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Char¬ 
ities,  Inc.,  has  disbursed  $511,058 
out  of  total  receipts  of  $594,251. 

An  accounting  by  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.  made  public  this  week 
by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Inquirer, 
showed  that  $227,751  was  derived 
from  the  net  proceeds  of  spon¬ 
sored  events.  The  Inquirer  added 
$334,000  and  Mr.  Annenberg  per¬ 
sonally  gave  $32,500. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
I  Unil  PrMt  Drives  . . .  Reels  . . .  Aiile- 
malic  Tensions ...  Speed  Posters  pro¬ 
vide  safety  and  reliability  with 
I  economy.  Large  or  small . . .  letter- 
press  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  •  Now  Vorlc  •  Son  Francisco 


Payments  of  $326,698  Wdf6 
made  to  organized  charity  drives, 
hospitals  and  medical  research. 
Other  beneficiaries  were  cultural 
and  educational  institutions,  vet¬ 
erans  and  veterans’  organizations, 
youth,  religious  and  welfare  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  report  covers  the  period 
from  February,  1943,  through 
Dec.  31,  1950. 


New  Jersey  Rates  Up 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday 
Times  will  increase  ad  rates  in 
all  classifications  effective  Jan.  1. 
General  display  rate  will  be  14c 
per  line. 
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TO  ALL  PROMOTION-MINDED 
NEWSPAPERS 

Have  you  reserved  your  space  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  1932  Intern.ational  Year  Book? 

Deadline  is  January  7. 

Publishing  date  is  February  1. 

Readership  is  all  year  long  ...  by  the  advertisers 
and  agencies  that  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW.  Forms  close  Jantiary  7.  Regu¬ 
lar  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates — page, 
$415.00;  halj-page,  $235.00;  quarter-page,  $130.00. 
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PROMOTION 


Sit  Quietly  and  Think- 
Promotion  Is  Exciting 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

If  you  can  ever  dig  yourself 
out  of  the  detail  that  clutters 
every  newspaper  promotion  man’s 
desk  and  time,  you’ll  find  it  most 
rewarding  to  sit  quietly  for  a 
moment  and  contemplate  what 
makes  good  promotion. 

Fairfax  Cone  had  an  answer 
the  other  day  when  he  talked  to 
the  Midwest  regional  meeting  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  and  coming 
from  the  president  of  Foote,  Cone 
and  fielding,  one  of  the  major  ad 
agencies  and  therefore  one  of 
newspapers’  major  customers,  his 
answer  is  worth  pondering. 

Don’t  Be  Cynical 

“Good  promotion,”  Mr.  Cone 
said,  “is  exciting  stuff.  Exciting 
because  of  its  worth,  fiecause 
somebody  found  out  something 
from  it  that  he  didn’t  know  be¬ 
fore.  Or  had  a  conviction  con¬ 
firmed.” 

Now  don’t  be  cynical  and  say 
there’s  nothing  new  in  this.  Truth 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  yet  so 
often  seems  to  be  as  far  distant 
as  the  hills  when  it  comes  to 
applying  it  to  our  daily  work.  No, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  what  Mr. 
Cone  said.  But  as  you  look  over 
your  1951  promotion  production, 
readying  it  for  entry  in  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest,  consider  how 
close  or  how  far  your  promotion 
stands  in  relation  to  the  funda¬ 
mental. 

It’s  News 

“Good  promotion,”  said  Mr. 
Cone,  “is  news.”  This  applies  to 
selling  newspapers  no  less  than 
to  selling  any  product.  “The 
greatest  appeal  lies  in  news;  in 
facts  that  are  really  important. 
Next  to  news,  about  the  market 
or  the  medium,  the  greatest  ap¬ 
peal  lies  in  news  significance.” 

In  other  words,  the  best  pro¬ 
motion  you  can  perpetrate  for 
your  newspaper  is  to  tell  news 
about  it;  and  then  to  tell  the 
importance  of  this  news  to  your 
prospect. 

The  best  way  we  can  pound 
this  truth  home  this  week,  it 
s^ms,  is  to  report  what  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  David  Brandman 
did  the  other  day  in  selling  read¬ 
ers  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’s 
new  20c  Sunday  newsstand  price. 
He  made  it  exciting  news  because 
it  told  readers  something  they 
didn’t  know  before. 

“For  sale,”  read  his  headline, 
“One  copy  of  the  Sunday  Exam¬ 
iner.  Price:  $110,518.82.  We’re 
not  kidding  and  that’s  no  mis¬ 
print.” 

Now  there’s  excitement  in  a 
headline — and  news,  too. 


Copy  explained  that  this  price 
represents  the  money  spent  on  the 
Sunday  Examiner  up  to  the  time 
the  first  copy  rolls  off  the  presses. 

“For  less  than  the  cost  of  a 
quart  of  milk,”  the  copy  informed, 
buyers  of  the  Sunday  Examiner 
get  more  reading  than  in  the 
average  book. 

Other  facts  the  copy  told  read¬ 
ers  were  that  it  takes  more  than 
5,000  men  and  women  to  get  the 
Sunday  Examiner  out,  not  count¬ 
ing  wire  service  people.  It  takes 
an  investment  in  building  and 
equipment  of  $15,000,000.  It 
takes  60  typesetting  machines, 
punching  out  nearly  a  million 
words  every  24  hours.  It  takes 
more  than  3,000  delivery  boys  to 
put  the  paper  on  readers’  door¬ 
steps.  It  takes  an  average  of  750 
tons  of  newsprint  for  the  Sunday 
edition,  and  an  annual  newsprint 
cost  for  the  whole  paper  of 
$4,524,000. 

Now  this  is  news,  to  most  read¬ 
ers,  and  exciting  news.  It  has 
significance.  It  builds  up  the  news¬ 
paper’s  importance  in  their  minds, 
and  its  value. 

Why,  then,  do  we  so  rarely 
find  this  kind  of  promotion  for 
newspapers?  Let’s  push  those  de¬ 
tails  aside  for  a  few  minutes  and 
do  some  hard  thinking  about  it. 

Road  to  Learning 

By  the  time  you  read  this, 
everyone  of  the  more  than  9,000 
carrier  salesmen  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
will  have  read  a  booklet  recently 
handed  them  outlining  the  “Schol¬ 
arship  Opportunities”  open  to 
them.  These  have  recently  been 
expanded,  and  the  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  how. 

Heretofore,  Star  and  Tribune 
carriers  could  participate  in  a 
$5,000  scholarship  program.  This 
means  that  every  year  20  college 
scholarships  worth  $250  each  were 
distributed.  Since  1943,  124  car¬ 
riers  have  received  these  awards 
for  a  total  of  more  than  $32,000. 

Now,  in  addition,  as  the  book¬ 
let  explains,  carriers  can  get  long¬ 
term  scholarships  from  a  number 
of  cooperating  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  This  year,  12  carriers  were 
awarded  such  scholarships. 
Among  the  cooperating  schools 
are  Dartmouth,  Grinnell,  Har¬ 
vard,  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  new  program,  explains  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  M.  E.  Fisher, 
“is  designed  to  add  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  a  college  education  to  the 
practical  experience  of  route 
work,  and  to  encourage  better 
school  work  on  the  part  of  every 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
carrier  salesman  throughout  the 
Upper  Midwest.” 

This  is  a  wonderful  plan,  of 
course,  and  it  seems  to  us  it  would 
be  well  worth  promoting  not  only 
to  the  carriers  and  their  parents 
and  teachers,  but  to  the  whole 
community,  and  to  every  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Making  Friends 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  promotes  an  ex¬ 
clusive  club  that  elects  only  one 
new  member  a  year.  It’s  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  New 
Year’s  Babies  Club,  and  the  first 
baby  born  in  Denver  each  year  is 
elected  to  membership.  The  club 
was  started  January  1,  1937,  and 
now  has  14  members.  Some  time 
next  year,  the  News  plans  to 
round  up  the  members  and  see 
how  they’re  doing. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Traveler 
brought  to  a  climax  its  Woman 
of  the  Week  promotion  the  other 
day  with  the  election  of  their 
Woman  of  the  Year.  Turned  out 
she  is  Mr.  Joseph  B.  White  Jr.  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  who  was  a 
Woman  of  the  Week  one  week 
last  March  when  she  saved  two 
small  children  trapped  on  break¬ 
ing  ice  in  a  deep  pond  despite  the 
fact  that  she  herself  cannot  swim 
a  stroke.  As  a  reward,  Mrs. 
White  and  her  husband  and  five 
of  her  children  were  the  Travel¬ 
er’s  guests  in  Boston. 

In  the  Bag 

Currently  one  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  projects  designed  to  get 
American  ideas  and  ideals  across 
to  Europeans  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
in  its  European  edition.  This  is 
the  idea  of  having  typical  U.  S. 
cities  run  ads  in  the  European 
edition  telling  something  about 
themselves.  Thus  far,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Toledo  have 
run  outstanding  ads  in  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  unusual  campaign. 
The  story  of  the  project,  and 
these  ads,  are  contained  in  an 
excellent  brochure  just  put  out 
titled  “Tales  of  TTiree  Cities.” 
Well  worth  looking  into. 

For  copy  brevity  that  spells 
promotion  with  a  capital  punch, 
we  commend  to  your  attention  a 
current  series  of  ads  being  run  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Just 
one  sentence,  and  white  space,  is 
,  all  you’ll  find  in  the  ad — but  you 
will  carry  the  message  with  you 
.  for  a  long  time.  Look  them  up. 

;  Versus  Magazines 

Every  time  you  look  at  a  com- 
i  parison  of  national  magazine  cov- 

-  erage  of  a  market  with  the  local 
newspaper  coverage,  you  get  a 
pleasant  shock.  That’s  why,  it 

■  seems  to  us,  this  kind  of  factual 
,  promotion  ought  to  be  used  over 

-  and  over  again  to  sell  local  in- 
;  fluences  on  national  advertising 
;  schedules. 

r  Latest  of  these  comparisons — 
f  and  why  are  so  few  done?  —  to 


come  to  our  notice  is  one  put  out. 
by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scrimitar,. 
This  shows  that  in  the  76  County 
Memphis  market,  the  combined 
family  coverage  of  nine  leading, 
magazines  —  no  duplication  ac¬ 
counted  for — is  only  28%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  combined  daily 
newspaper  coverage  of  42.9%.  In. 
metropolitan  Memphis  alone,  the 
magazines  get  up  to  56.3%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  newspapers’  131%. 

Consumer  Comments 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  has  performed  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  for  retailers  in  its  area  by  send¬ 
ing  them  a  collection  of  “Consum¬ 
er  Comments”  about  Christmas 
shopping  plans.  The  comments 
were  gathered  from  3,000  home¬ 
makers  during  October,  women  in 
various  income  brackets  resident 
in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs. 

Their  comments  provide  infor¬ 
mation  about  general  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  Christmas  shopping,  whether 
they  expect  to  buy  more  or  less 
than  last  year,  to  spend  more  or 
less,  whether  they  will  do  their 
shopping  early  or  late,  what  kind 
of  gifts  they  will  buy,  whether 
they  will  bring  kids  to  see  Santa 
Claus,  whether  they  want  delivery, 
gift  wrapping,  etc.,  etc. 

■ 

Duluth  Staffs  Meet 
Civic#  Labor  Leaders 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  A  series  of 
luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  are 
being  held  by  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald  to  cement  re- 
ment  relationships  between  city 
and  county  officials,  labor  leaders, 
and  editors  of  area  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Management  will  be  host  Dec. 
12  to  city  and  county  officials  at 
a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Northland 
Country  club.  Key  reporters  and 
editors  will  meet  the  officials. 

Gustaf  A.  Nordin,  managing 
editor,  said  a  session  with  labor 
leaders  has  been  planned  for 
sometime  this  month. 

■ 

Food  Men  See  Facts 
And  Basketball  Game 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  —  The 
Herald  entertained  the  food  brok¬ 
ers  from  Fargo,  the  food  whole¬ 
salers  from  Grand  Forks,  and  all 
food  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  living  in  Grand  Forks  at  a 
special  party  Nov.  30. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  slide 
film,  “The  Greatest  Show  On 
Earth,”  was  shown,  and  also  the 
movie,  “The  Magic  Key.” 

All  guests  were  given  reserved 
seat  tickets  to  North  Dakota  vs 
Montana  Basketball  game. 

■ 

5c  in  Suburbs 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
raised  its  suburban  zone  price  to 

■  5c  a  copy  on  Dec.  3.  The  Daily 
;  Mirror  had  done  so  earlier. 

The  Morning  Telegraph  and 

■  Racing  Form  have  gone  up  from 
I  25c  to  35c. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1951 


Ten  have  been  employed  four 
years  and  the  others  have  10  years 
or  more  of  service. 

Editors  directed  the  following  Cha'mberl~*ir. 
criticism  against  female  editorial 
room  workers:  They  are  indifferent 
spellers;  they  are  absent  more 
often  than  men;  they  cannot  go  to 
men’s  meetings;  they  do  not  want 
to  cover  meetings  at  night,  and, 
they  cannot  cope  with  figures. 

the  “No  daughter  of  mine  shall  fexas  Seminar  Series 
ever  be  a  newspaper  woman  7 

supposedly  traditional  Will  Be  pc^ed  Jan.  7 
among  newspaper  editors  and  pub-  ^  ^  continuang  ^nes 

Ushers  Of  the  107  children  re-  Newspaper  Seminars, 

ported,  41  are  girls.  conducted  by  the  Texas  Daily 

Newspaper  Association  in  coop- 
Graduate  s  Son  Enrolled  eration  with  the  University  of 

Montana  State  University  re-  Texas  School  of  Journalism,  will 
ports  eight  young  men  and  women  be  held  Jan.  7  to  9  at  the  Uni- 
from  newspaper  families  who  are  versity. 

getting  their  start  in  the  business  Moderators  include  Arthur  C. 
by  attending  journalism  classes.  Laro,  managing  editor,  Houston 
Among  them  is  Bob  Oilluly,  whose  Post;  Phil  North,  assistant  manag- 
father,  Sam  Gilluly,  is  editor  of  ing  editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
the  Glasgow  (Mont.)  Courier  and  gram;  Charles  E.  Green,  editor, 
a  1930  graduate  of  the  Montana  Austin  American-Statesman;  Felix 
journalism  school.  His  mother  also  McKnight,  managing  editor,  Dal¬ 
is  in  newspaper  work.  las  Morning  News;  N.  Dwight  ing 

That  Ben  M.  Larson,  owner  and  Allison,  managing  editor,  San  An- 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Schools  Enroll  163 
Newspapermen's  Kids 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Discussion  leaders  include  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Jackson,  editor.  Corpus 
Christi  Caller -Times;  James  F. 

- - -  managing  editor, 

Dallas  Times  Herald;  Wesley  Iz- 
zard,  editor,  Amarillo  Globe- 
News;  Dave  Hall,  city  editor. 
Fort  Worth  Press;  Allison  Sand¬ 
ers,  city  editor,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle;  Vance  Trimble,  managing 
editor,  Houston  Press,  and  Harry 
Provence,  editor,  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald. 

Healy  to  Speak 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  will  be  guest  speaker  at 
a  seminar  dinner  Jan.  7. 

Walter  Humphrey,  editor.  Fort 
Worth  Press,  is  chairman  of  the 
seminar  committee,  which  includes 
Mr.  Laro;  Ward  C.  Mayborn, 
publisher,  Sherman  Democrat; 
and  Louis  C.  Goldberg,  business 
manager,  Austin  American-States¬ 
man. 

Topics  include  the  city  editor 
and  his  staff,  planning  and  assign- 
the  story,  gathering  local 
news,  “writing  to  be  read,”  pic¬ 
tures,  “the  big  story,”  and  public 
journalism  editor,  Texarkana  News  Gazette,  service  campaigns. 


The  information  won’t  stop  any 
presses,  but  nevertheless  it  should 
be  recorded  that  there  are  a  lot  of  thinking 
sons  and  daughters  of  newspaper¬ 
men  in  journalism  schools. 

Forty-two  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  replying  to  an  E&P  ques¬ 
tionnaire  reported  163  of  these 
youngsters  among  their  current  en¬ 
rollments.  And  107  of  them  are 
children  of  editors  and  publishers. 

Twenty-six  other  schools  report¬ 
ing  said  they  do  not  now  have 
newspapermen’s  offspring  enrolled, 
but  many  said  they’d  had  ’em  in 
other  years. 

O.  J.  Coffin,  dean  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  North  Carolina, 

says,  “I  can’t  recall  a  term  within  . . . . . ^ _ _  _ _ _  _ ^  ^ _ ^  . . 

the  last  25  years  that  a  newspaper  publisher  of  the  weekly  Circle  tonio  Light,  and  J.  Q.  Mahaffey, 
family  was  not  represented  here.”  Banner,  believes  in  "  ’’  ~  ^  . 

Currently  he  has  six  of  these  news-  school  education  is  attested  by  the 
paper  youngsters.  fact  that  his  second  son,  Aubrey, 

Significant  Data  is  MSU.  Walter  was  graduated 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  director  of 

i? 

eluding  th;  sS?  of  Vern  Hanford,  grandfather,  mother 

mana^r  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso-  have  been  publishers, 

ciation.  29  Texas  Newspapers 

A  son  of  Elmer  M.  Jackson  Jr.,  Have  134  Women  on  Staffs 
president  of  the  Maryland  Press  newspapers  in  Texas  go  to 

Wiation,  IS  at  Alfred  A.  Crow-  ^.^out  the  handiwork  of 

dls  department  of  KJurnalism  at  more  women  employes  in 

the  University  of  Maryland.  j^e  editorial  room. 

It  wouldn  t  be  newsworthy,  per-  ^^j^rity  of  those  wom- 

haps,  that  a  sepcified  number  of  acclaimed  by  their  editors 

dwtors  children  are  in  medical  extremely  capable  for  the  per- 
Khools  or  lawyers  children  in  fomiance  of  their  assigned  duties, 
aw  ^hools  There  s  nowhere  else  j^iss  Betty  Dollins,  herself  a  re¬ 
fer  those  kids  to  learn  the  business.  ^er  on  the  Waco  News  Tribune 
But  as  a  contribution  to  the  ^ 

editors  d(^o  not  believe  in  ^  ^^e  conducted  as 

journalism  sch^ls  controversy,  ^  of  her  requirements  for  gradu- 
the  Item  of  107  editor-publisher  f,^,^  tj,e  department  of  jour- 

chddren  in  journalism  schools  has  Baylor  University.  Her 

significance.  research  was  directed  by  Dr.  Wil- 

Presumably  editors  and  publish-  j  department  head. 

Twenty-nine  editors  responded 
them  *  *  believe  in  Dollins’  questionnaire.  All 

but  one  reported  women  in  their 
Special  Evidence  of  Faith  editorial  rooms.  These  29  news- 
Special  evidence  of  faith  in  col-  papers  employ  134  women  as  re- 
lege  journalism  education  is  re-  porters  or  department  editors, 
ported  by  Oliver  R.  Smith,  chair-  Sixty-seven  of  these  women — 
man  of  the  journalism  department  exactly  half  of  the  total — are  col- 
at  Brigham ’i'^oung  University,  Wil-  lege  graduates.  Average  salary  is 
liam  B.  Wallis,  editor  &  publisher  $55  a  week.  Four  women  are  listed 
of  the  Vernal  (Utah)  Express,  has  in  the  $70  to  $90  a  week  bracket, 
two  youngsters  enrolled  in  that  de-  Four  others  are  listed  as  earning 
partment.  more  than  $90  per  week. 

It  is  of  significance  also,  per-  Fifty-six  of  the  134  women  are 
haps,  that  the  two  children  of  Ver-  married.  Only  two  are  required  to 
non  Frost,  publisher  of  the  Cash-  do  photographic  work.  Sixty-one 
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Agnes  McCarty 
Woman's  Editor 
In  Atlanta 


Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Agnes  Mc¬ 
Carty,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Tunes-Her- 
ald,  has  been  named  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  it 
is  announced  by  Managing  Editor 
William  Fields. 

As  head  of  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment,  she  succeeds  Mrs.  Ag¬ 
nes  Olmstead,  who  returns  to  her 
main  interest  and  specialty — the 
coverage  of  food  news,  as  Con¬ 
stitution  Food  Editor. 

Miss  McCarty,  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News  before  going  to  the  Times- 
Herald,  received  several  awards 
in  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association  competition  last  year. 

She  believes  that  women’s 
pages  should  include  coverage  of 
clubs,  civic  affairs,  politics  and 
sports. 

Other  personnel  changes  were 
announced  by  Mr.  Fields. 

Bill  Harrell,  former  night  city 
editor,  has  been  named  state  news 
director,  succeeding  Joe  Davis, 
who  resigned,  and  Howell  Jones, 
former  music  critic,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  night  city  editor.  Mr. 
Davis  has  accepted  a  position  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Valdosta 
(Ga.)  Times,  replacing  Joe  Brad- 
well.  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Harrell  joined  the  Consti¬ 
tution  staff  in  1947.  He  has 
worked  on  the  Milledgeville 
(Ga.)  Union  Recorder  and  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  native  of  Car- 
tersville,  Ga.,  and  joined  the 
Constitution  staff  in  1935. 

Mrs.  Don  Stevens,  former  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  assis¬ 
tant  society  editor  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton,  (Pa.)  Scrantonian-Tribune, 
has  been  named  make-up  editor 
of  the  Constitution.  She  is  the 
former  Edna  May  Powell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Managing  Editor  B.  B. 
Powell,  of  the  Scrantonian-Tri¬ 
bune.  Her  husband  is  an  an¬ 
nouncer  on  WSB. 


Geyer  Elected 
Chairman  of 
New  ARE  Board 


Edwin  L.  James 
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Agnes  McCarty 


officer  of  submarine  chasers.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  native  of  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
has  worked  with  the  Eastman, 
(Ga.)  Times  Journal  and  with  the 
Carroll  County  Georgian.  He 
served  with  the  Naval  Air  Force 
during  World  War  IT. 

Bob  Collins,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Journal,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  as  a  reporter-re¬ 
write  man.  Mr.  Collins  was  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  when  he  joined 
the  Journal’s  editorial  staff  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  11  and  served  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 


2  Named  to  Editorial 
Page  Stoii  of  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Two  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  editorial  page  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Editor 
Wright  Bryan. 

Jack  Spalding,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Journal’s  news 
staff,  and  Sloan  Hill,  who  recent¬ 
ly  came  to  the  Journal  from  the 
Carroll  County  Georgian,  Car¬ 
rollton,  Ga.,  both  will  be  editorial 
writers  and  editorial  assistants. 

Mr.  Spalding,  a  native  of  At¬ 
lanta,  began  his  newspaper  work 
with  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
worked  with  the  United  Press  in 
Atlanta  and  in  New  York  before 
World  War  II.  During  the  war  he 
served  four  years  in  the  Navy  as 
executive  officer  and  commanding 


Editor  Asks  Readers 
To  Check  on  Accuracy 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — A  poll  to  de¬ 
termine  news  story  accuracy  has 
been  initiated  on  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times  by  Robert  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  editor. 

The  poll  is  based  on  letters 
from  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  to  persons 
in  the  news. 

“About  50  per  cent  reply.  This 
doesn’t  mean  we  commit  errors 
half  of  the  time,  but  that  that 
many  take  the  trouble  to  answer,” 
said  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Letters  and  clippings  are  sent 
daily  to  the  subjects  of  three  or 
four  news  stories.  They  are  asked 
to  comment  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts,  names  and  addresses, 
and  headlines. 

“Sometimes  errors  are  turned 
up,”  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said,  “and 
these  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  reporter  who  handled  the 
story.” 

More  often,  though,  respon¬ 
dents  attest  to  the  Globe-Times’ 
accuracy.  One  woman,  who  had 
been  involved  in  a  collision,  re¬ 
plied:  “Everything  was  correct, 
but  you  shouldn’t  have  printed 
the  story.” 


B.  B.  Geyer,  president  of  Geyer, 
Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc.,  this  week 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  reconstituted 
Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
New  York  City,  at  an  organization 
meeting  of  ARE  participating  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Since  first  announcement  of 
ARF’s  reconstitution  (E&P,  Sept. 
29,  page  20),  89  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  media  have  subscribed  to 
the  Foundation.  Subscriptions  to 
date  have  topped  the  $100,000 
mark. 

During  the  meeting,  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  approved  making  the 
board  of  directors  tripartite  by 
providing  for  six  media  directors, 
six  advertiser  directors,  and  six 
agency  directors.  In  addition,  the 
immediate  pa.st  chairman  of  the 
board  (H.  M.  Warren,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion.  National  Carbon 
Co.,  Inc.)  and  the  president  of 
ARF  are  to  serve  as  directors. 

New  Directors 

Subscribers  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  directors: 

Representing  agencies:  B.  B. 
Geyer;  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.; 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies;  F.  B.  Manchee, 
executive  vice  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.; 
and  Fergus  Mead,  vice  president 
of  The  Buchen  Company.  This 
leaves  one  agencv  vacancy  to  be 
filled. 

Representing  advertisers:  John 
F.  Apsey,  Jr.,  advertising  manager 
of  The  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co.; 
Lowry  H.  Crites,  advertising 
comptroller  of  General  Mills,  Inc.; 
W.  B.  Potter,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  operations  for  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.;  D.  P.  Smelser,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  market  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.;  and  Paul  B.  West,  president 
of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  This  leaves  one  adver¬ 
tiser  vacancy  to  be  filled. 

Representing  media:  Paul  Mont¬ 
gomery,  vice  president  of  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
and  John  C.  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week  Magazine.  This  leaves 
four  media  vacancies  on  the  board 
which  will  be  filled  as  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  received  from 
media. 


the  editor,  signed  “Michael.”  (One 
of  his  sons  is  named  Michel, 
now  Times  correspondent  in  Pak¬ 
istan.)  Even  office  boys  glibly 
called  the  great  managing  editor 
“Jimmie”  and  he  seemed  secretly 
to  enjoy  such  familiarity  and  af¬ 
fection. 

A  gourmet,  an  admirer  of  good 
wines,  music  and  the  theater,  he 
enjoyed  life  to  the  fullest,  even 
when  working  under  pressure. 

Objective  Reporting 
As  a  protagonist  of  objective 
reporting,  he  once  .said: 

“1  have  pride  in  the  profession 
which  is  mine  to  hold  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  good  journalists 
and  good  newspapers  to  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  judge 
the  issue  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
presented  fully,  without  an  effort 
at  .sensation. 

“Our  principle  is  objectivity 
tempered  with  relativity  and  no¬ 
thing  else.  The  headaches  are  an 
unimportant  chapter  in  getting 
out  the  newspaper.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  the  daily  story  of  the 
progress  of  mankind.  There  is  a 
charm  and  a  lure  about  the  job 
which  is  beyond  compare. 

“The  day-to-day  story  which 
goes  to  make  the  record  of  the 
great  human  comedy  is  a  piece 
worth  being  .said.  The  newspaper 
is  the  textbook  of  democracy.” 

No  ivory  tower  recluse,  he 
often  sat  on  a  reporter’s  desk, 
discussing  the  story  of  the  day, 
making  incisive  comments  and  de¬ 
cisions,  billowing  a  trail  of  cigar 
smoke  over  the  city  room. 

International  Honors 
The  French  Government  had 
made  Mr.  James  a  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Officier 
de  rinstruction  Publique.  Several 
colleges  had  conferred  honorary 
doctorates  upon  him.  Many  na¬ 
tional  and  international  leaden 
sent  condolences  to  his  wife,  the 
former  Mile.  Simone  Tremoulet 
of  Paris. 

The  Times,  in  an  editorial  trib¬ 
ute.  observed: 

“The  hallmark  of  this  cxcep 
tional  career  was  integrity.  .  • 
There  was  no  associate  in  the 
long  hours  of  his  daily  work  who 
did  not  honor  him  as  a  man  and 
trust  him  as  a  friend.  We  have 
lost  a  great  editor  and  a  loy»l 
colleague.  We  know  that  it  wiD 
be  long  before  we  see  his  lih* 
again.” 


Emde  Joins  Fact  Finders 


Samuel  E.  Phillips  Dies 

Hagerstown,  Md. — Samuel  E- 
Phillips,  a  former  general  managtf 


Olives  Go  National 

California  Olive  Advisory  Board 
is  running  its  first  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  using  30  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  markets  with  one  or 
more  insertions  per  issue. 


Charles  Emde  who  resigned  as  of  the  Hagerstown  Herald-M(d 
vicepresident  and  general  mana-  died  Dec.  2  of  a  kidney  ailment 
ger  of  American  Press  Associa-  He  was  59  years  of  age.  Mr.  Phjh 
tion  and  as  sales  manager  of  lips  joined  the  newspaper  public 
Greater  Weeklies  (E&P,  Nov.  24,  ing  firm  in  the  early  20’s  in  th« 
page  35),  has  joined  Fact  Finders  circulation  department,  and  laW 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  became  general  manager  of  the 
as  sales  manager  and  account  ex-  concern.  He  retired  from  the  po^* 
ecutive.  in  1946 
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Newsprint  Balance 

continued  from  page  7 

resent  the  start  of  a  reversal  in 
the  trend  of  U.  S.  newsprint  con- 


Some  1951  Earnings  Reports 


First  6  months 


Same,  1950 


tinuation  of  consumption  increase,  6  months  to  Oct.  31,  1951  Same,  1950 

perhaps  at  a  lower  rate  of  gain  Crown  Zellenbach  3.S2  11,797,294  3.o;}  ll,(K)-l,28ij 

recent  years.  ^  months  of  1951  Same,  1950 

one  of  readjustment,  such  as  are  International .  4 n  42,W_,3-J  o.-^  4i,j>.)..,()24 

to  be  expected  in  any  growing  in-  .  i  71  7  o'. 

dustry.  Its  effect  and  duration  Great  NortLrn TW  3’,391J^  2.H.')  2’,H44lti7.i 

remain  to  be  seen.  M&O .  3  OS  3,902,439  2.80  3,007,717 

Dr.  Boyces  program  would  call  ^  .  0,0.^3,333  ....  4,999,914 

for  an  additional  198,000  tons  in  Bro.rpton  2,01.5,39s  1,.517,444 

1952  from  continental  mills.  N AC  Lake  St.  John.. .  .  .  .  .  2,’o91,’.562  1,’4S0T.53 

cites  actual  mill  plans  for  the  st.  Law.  Paper.  _  1,918,239  2,7.59,.579 

12  months  to  Oct.  31,  1951  Same,  1950 

to  add  190,000  tons  with  installa-  ...  ,,,,,,  -  ,,  q-...,.,-  -  ,  lu  . 

tion  of  new  machines,  new  mills  '  1  ll..S-.2,2S.>  .,.81  12,148,442 

and  plant  improvement.  — 

Materials  Becoming  Scarce  duction  and  “upon  the  course  of  production  have  been  financed  by 
.  , _ _  t  ( demand  under  contracts  with  U.  S.  the  companies  themselves,  says 

te  in  oZli  rLln  y  ifl  ”  NAC.  and  la,^  proportion,  of 

hroooin  effraziive  afinr^  Ian  1  ^  section  on  newsprint  prices,  their  earnings  have  been  retained 

1953  the  re^vsrt  states  addino-’  ^  compares  a  34%  and  applied  to  plant  improvement, 

“Further  incases  and  ’  the  rafe  increase  for  paper  as  since  "venture  capital  has  not  been 

at  which  thev  take  nlace  will  de  ‘‘gainst  69%  for  general  wholesale  attracted  to  the  business  in  appre- 

',Ln7"pJirrr,v"u'p„f?Se'':;int 

5U':d"'to‘’T“con,Si.“"e.s«“  Tennessee  Voters 

availabiiity  Of  larger  5?^  Approve  MUl  Bonds 

«  Tt,  P”"!  ^38  beco  $116  a  ton  (New  Elizabethton,  Tenn.  — Voters 

fnin  ability  to  ob-  delivered).  The  average  of  this  city  overwhelmingly  ap- 


availabiiity  of  larger  p^^^  Approve  MUl  Bonds 

«  Tt,  P”"!  ^38  beco  $116  a  ton  (New  Elizabethton,  Tenn.  — Voters 

lain  nH^  fh^  ability  to  ob-  delivered).  The  average  of  this  city  overwhelmingly  ap- 

tain  steel  and  other  materials.  proved  a  $20,(X)0,000  bond  issue 

If  no  interruptions  occur  in  ^vas  $84.  The  freight  portion  of  to  finance  construction  of  a  plant 

1952,  Canadian  capacity  is  ex-  j^e  bill  has  gone  up  from  $7.80  for  Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 

pected  to  be  about  5,690,000  tons,  to  $13.73  a  ton.  of  Bennington,  N.  H. 

This  would  be  1,184,000  tons  pp.  Boyce’s  calculations,  based  The  voters  went  to  the  polls,  de- 
nxire  than  wa.s  made  in  1946  and  expected  linage  and  circulation  spite  a  downpour  of  rain  all  day, 
iJIa  increase  of  almost  increases,  set  7,000,000  tons  as  and  registered  their  approval  by  a 

-00,000  tons  each  year.  Mean-  tt,^  need  of  the  U.  S.  newspaper  vote  of  1,262  to  6.  Twice  before 

while,  U.  S.  production  has  soared  business  in  1960.  they  had  voted  for  bond  issues  for 

upward  from  754,(K)0  to  i  .085,000  “Actually,”  he  reported,  “the  a  textron  plant. 

.  .  ’■“le  of  expected  increase  in  U.  S.  The  Elizabethton  Star,  along 

NAC  said  its  data  suggests  that  newsprint  consumption  between  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

a  substantial  part  of  recent  “de-  1959  and  1960  corresponds  with  put  on  a  drive  to  get  out  the  votes, 

^nd  from  the  U.  S.  h^  been  rate  of  increase  in  past  trends  The  merchants  ran  page  after  page 
tor  rebuilding  stocks.  Current  ^f  newsprint  consumption  adjusted  of  advertising  which  proved  to  be 


pected  to  be  about  5,690,000  tons. 
This  would  be  1,184,000  tons 
more  than  was  made  in  1946  and 


upward  from  754,(K)0  to  1 .085,000 
tons. 

NAC  said  its  data  suggests  that 


1950  price  was  $101.  in  1946  it  proved  a  $20,000,000  bond  issue 
was  $84.  The  freight  portion  of  to  finance  construction  of  a  plant 
the  bill  has  gone  up  from  $7.80  for  Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
to  $13.73  a  ton.  of  Bennington,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Boyce’s  calculations,  based  The  voters  went  to  the  polls,  de- 
on  expected  linage  and  circulation  spite  a  downpour  of  rain  all  day. 


they  had  voted  for  bond  issues  for 
a  textron  plant. 

The  Elizabethton  Star,  along 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


for  rebuilding  stocks. 


supply,  it  added,  seems  ample  to  to  eliminate  the  war  years.  This 
provide  for  consumption  at  the  rate  was  three  and  a  half  per 


present  rate.  cent  per  year.  .  .  .  with  200,000  square  feet  floor 

.Sulphur  Critical  Item  Started  at  High  Level  space  to  be  leased  to  Monadnock 

On  the  basis  of  sulphur  alloca-  “|f  there  is  strangeness  in  the  for  a  period  of  22  years  on  a  rental 
lions  announced  recently,  the  estimate  for  the  U.  S.,  it  basis  of  $1,400,000  a  year.  After 

Canadian  mills  have  given  no  cannot  be  in  the  amount  of  the  the  end  of  the  term,  Monadnock’s 
promise  beyond  the  first  quarter  calculated  increase.  It  can  be  only  Watauga  Division  will  have  15  op- 
of  1952  as  to  maintenance  of  jp  the  level  from  which  the  in-  tions  of  five-year  periods  each  on 
their  current  rate  of  production.  crease  begins,  the  highest  level  in  a  rental  basis  of  $60,000  per  an- 
The  NAC  report  gives  this  history.  num,  payable  in  advance, 

warning:  “Prospective  sulphur  “This  brings  to  mind  the  sad  The  production  capacity  of  the 

imports  will  be  less  than  the  fate  of  prognostications  at  the  pin-  plant  will  be  approximately  200 
arrount  needed  for  capacity  oper-  pacle  of  1929.  .A  comparison,  tons  of  wrapping  paper  per  day 
ation.  Inventories  at  the  mills  however,  is  hardly  valid  in  view  after  it  goes  into  operation  in 
ave  already  been  drastically  re-  gf  the  semi-war  economy  upon  about  a  year.  The  raw  materials 
™ced  and  equalized  through  which  the  United  States  is  now  needed  are  found  within  a  hundred 


of  advertising  which  proved  to  be 
effective. 

The  city  will  construct  a  plant 
with  200,000  square  feet  floor 
space  to  be  leased  to  Monadnock 


<Iticed  and  equalized  through 

Can^ian  governrnent  allocatioas.  launched  and  the  necessary  in-  mile  radius  of  Elizabethton.  The 
e  deficiency  in  1952  is  met  crease  in  production  to  meet  a  plant  will  use  approximately  400 
oy  a  further  drain  on  mill  inven-  national  potential  which  will  sup-  cords  of  wood  daily, 
wies,  some  production  losses  may  pgrt  at  least  current  living  stand-  , 

unavoidable.”  and  a  many  billion  dollar  _  *  U  11  I  r 

Its  forecast  of  a  balanced  sup-  defense  program  at  the  same  «portS  flail  Oi  raniG 
ply  and  demand  also  does  not  take  time.”  Milwaukee — Wisconsin’s  .Ath- 

into  consideration  any  further  al-  The  Canadians’  report  mentions  letic  Hall  of  Fame  was  dedicated 
'<xations  of  newsprint  to  countries  that  the  only  years  since  the  end  here  Nov.  28  with  the  aid  of  Bad- 
overseas  in  the  IMC  program.  of  the  First  World  War  when  ger  State  sports  editors  and  sports 
As  for  regular  customers  over-  demand  has  been  such  as  to  re-  writers.  Toastmaster,  and  a  mem- 
?®3s,  NAC  assures  that  increases  quire  full  capacity  operation  of  ber  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  commit- 
m  Canadian  shipments  will  de-  the  newsprint  mills  have  been  tee,  was  Lloyd  Larson,  Milwaukee 
pend  upon  ability  to  maintain  pro-  from  1946  to  date.  Increases  in  Sentinel  sports  editor. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  December  8,  1951 


about  a  year.  The  raw  materials 
needed  are  found  within  a  hundred 


Sports  Hall  of  Fame 

Milwaukee — Wisconsin’s  .Ath- 


SIDELIGHTS 
ON  NEWSPRINT 

64-Inch  Rolls  Costly 

One  of  several  factors  causing 
a  tight  supply  for  some  news¬ 
print  firms  is  “lost  production” 
due  to  large-city  newspapers  re¬ 
ducing  their  page  widths.  A  pool¬ 
ing  of  information  by  several  big 
suppliers  indi;:ates  their  aggregate 
production  is  being  cut  by  100,- 
000  tons  a  year  because  the  64- 
inch  roll  trim  leaves  side  runs 
which  are  unsaleable  and  there¬ 
fore  go  back  into  the  beater. 
Publishers’  contracts  call  for  ton¬ 
nage,  not  mileage.  The  narrower 
rolls  mean  upwards  of  3%  saving 
in  newsprint  bills  but  the  talk  in 
trade  circles  is  that  “somebody 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production.” 

*  *  * 

Deliveries  Are  Cut 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  big  sup¬ 
pliers  have  notified  customers  they 
will  receive  from  2%  to  15% 
less  in  year-end  deliveries.  This 
means  that  some  January  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  needed  to  fulfill  1951 
carryover  orders  but  the  word  has 
gone  out  that  “iF*  there  is  a  price 
increase  the  first  of  the  year  the 
carryover  will  be  delivered  at  the 
old  price  ($116  New  York).  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  incidentally, 
is  able  to  meet  all  delivery  sched¬ 
ules  but  has  no  surplus  tonnage 
to  spread  around. 

«  *  « 

Some  Mills  Are  Oversold 
Although  allocation  by  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference  to 
overseas  countries  has  totalled 
only  29,090  toas,  with  four-fifths 
coming  from  Canada  and  one-fifth 
from  U.  S.  mills,  it  is  nventioned 
as  a  cause  of  the  cutbacks  in  de¬ 
liveries.  Rather  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  some  mills  have 
oversold  their  capacity.  They  got 
themselves  into  this  year-end  posi¬ 
tion  because  they  sensed  a  slacken¬ 
ing  in  demand  by  regular  custom¬ 
ers  early  in  the  Summer  and  they 
wanted  to  keep  machines  running 
at  full  tilt. 

41  41 

Abitibi  Shutdown  Averted 

Possible  shutdown  of  Abitibi’s 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  newsprint  mill 
has  been  definitely  averted  by  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  process  for 
making  sulphur  dioxide.  .  .  .  Pub¬ 
lishers  in  1 1  Inland  states  get 
first  refusal  on  the  60,000  tons 
of  paper  to  be  made  at  Bromp- 
ton’s  Red  Rock,  Ont.  mill  where 
production  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
1954.  .  .  .  Crown-Zellerbach  ex¬ 
pects  newsprint  production  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  new  Duncan  Bay,  B.  C. 
mill  before  the  end  of  1952.  .  .  . 

•  Now  Elk  Falls  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  C-Z 
subsidiary,  plans  a  sulphate  pulp- 
mill.  .  .  .  ANPA  received  word 

i  this  week  of  a  project  to  add 

■  100,000  tons  annually  to  Finland’s 

•  output  (now  500,0()0  tons),  but 

>  Finnish  production  in  1952  will 

be  only  about  400,000  tons. 
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Howard  'Armistice' 

continued  from  page  10 

the  United  States  and  called  on 
Vice  Admiral  Henry  Braid  Wil¬ 
son,  commander  of  the  Allied 
fleet.  The  Admiral  had  received 
word  from  Paris  that  an  armistice 
had  been  signed.  Not  only  did  he 
impart  the  report  to  Mr.  Howard 
but  he  assign^  one  of  his  aides  to 
accompany  the  U.P.  chief  to  the 
censor’s  office  and  facilitate  the 
dispatch  of  the  message. 

Secretary  Daniels  appraised  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  as  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  world  and  believed 
he  had  mentioned  the  armistice 
report  to  the  newspapermen  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  was  correct. 
Nevertheless,  Secretary  Daniels 
admonished:  “Even  if  Admiral 
Wilson  had  told  the  United  Press 
of  the  signing,  proper  newspaper 
caution  should  have  prompted  the 
representatives  of  the  news  asso¬ 
ciation  to  have  obtained  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  before  sending 
such  important  news  to  America.” 

The  U.P.  stood  by  its  story  for 
24  hours  and  when  Mr.  Howard 
got  back  to  New  York  a  few 
weeks  after  the  real  Armistice  he 
was  armed  with  Admiral  Wilson’s 
signed  statement  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  premature  report. 
And  Mr.  Howard  made  no 
apology. 

Despite  the  claims  of  rival 
newsmen  that  they,  too,  had  heard 
the  armistice  report  that  reached 
Admiral  Wilson  but  would  not 
file  it  because  it  was  unauthorized, 
Mr.  Howard  insisted  that  his  ur¬ 
gent  message  was  not  based  on  ru¬ 
mor  or  report;  it  was  a  bulletin 
furnished  to  the  Admiral  as  offi¬ 
cial  “and  so  given  to  us.” 

No  Cause  for  Apology 

Said  Mr.  Howard  in  1918: 
“Were  the  same  identical  propo¬ 
sition  presented  tomorrow  we 
would  act  exactly  as  we  did  on 
Nov.  7.  No  newspaperman  could, 
or  would,  do  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Truman  harked  back  33 
years  to  a  day  when  he,  Capt. 
Harry  Truman,  was  marching 
through  France  in  pursuit  of  re¬ 
treating  Huns. 

The  former  artilleryman  told 
how  he  had  been  moving  with  his 
battery  down  a  road  in  France  on 
Oct.  27,  1918,  with  other  artillery 
hatteries  of  the  regiment  spread 
out  behind  him,  when  along  came 
a  courier  with  a  French  news¬ 
paper  bearing  huge  black  head¬ 
lines  proclaiming  that  an  armistice 
had  been  signed. 

Just  as  he  was  reading  the  head¬ 
line,  the  President  recalled,  a  Ger¬ 
man  150-mm  shell  burst  about 
100  yards  away  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  followed  quickly  by  another 
shell  that  landed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

That  news  report,  said  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  was  put  out  by  Roy  Howard 
and  it  was  a  fake.  One  of  Mr, 
Truman’s  aides  whispered  to  him 
but  he  stuck  to  the  story,  adding 
that  he  was  r>ositive  of  the  date 


because  it  was  entered  in  his 
diary. 

A  statement  from  the  White 
House  press  office  later  admitted 
the  President  might  have  been 
wrong  about  the  date,  but  not 
about  the  incident. 

Mr.  Howard  is  now  president 
of  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers. 
His  office  put  out  this  comment: 

“The  armistice  story  to  which 
Mr.  Truman  referred  occurred  on 
Nov.  7,  1918— not  Oct.  27,  1918 
— as  he  ‘distinctly  remembers.’  It 
was  based  on  a  dispatch  furnished 
to  Mr.  Howard  at  Brest,  France, 
by  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson, 
commander  in  chief  of  .American 
naval  forces  in  France.  Admiral 
Wilson,  who  authorized  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  dispatch,  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Howard  in  the  belief  and  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  official.  The 
dispatch  had  been  furnished  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  by  the  American 
naval  attache  in  Paris  and  was 
simultaneously  released  to  the 
American  fleet  in  European  waters 
which  he  commanded.” 

Some  New  Information 
David  Lawrence  drew  from  Mr. 
Howard  this  week  some  hitherto 
unpublished  details  of  the  1918 
snafu. 

Mr.  Howard  related: 

“I  was  informed  by  both 
Colonel  House  and  Newton  D. 
Baker  that  messages  virtually  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  one  received  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilson  were  sent  to  Lansing 
(Secretary  of  State)  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Sharp,  and  to  Baker  and 
Daniels  by  Major  Warburton  and 
Captain  Jackson,  the  Army  and 
Navy  attaches  at  the  Paris  Em¬ 
bassy. 

“Ck)lonel  House  told  me  that  as 
soon  as  he  learned  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  which  had  been  sent  to 
W'ashington  he  got  in  touch  with 
■Ambassador  Sharp  and  told  him 
that  the  information  was  errone¬ 
ous  and  that  as  a  result  the  mes¬ 
sages  sent  to  State,  War  and  Navy 
were  promptly  killed  from  Paris. 

Kill  Message  Held  Up 

“Captain  Jackson  also  wired  a 
kill  to  Admiral  Wilson,  who  was 
out  of  his  office  at  the  moment 
the  correction  arrived.  As  soon 
as  his  office  contacted  Admiral 
Wilson,  the  latter  dispatched  a 
message  to  me,  and  I  sent  a  kill 
on  my  original  bulletin  something 
less  than  two  hours  after  the 
bulletin  had  been  filed. 

“Acting  on  orders  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Daniels’  office  my  correct¬ 
ing  story  to  the  U.P.  was  held  up 
by  the  Navy  Censorship  in  New 
York  and  forwarded  directly  to 
the  Navy  EJepartment  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  Josephus  Daniels  or¬ 
dered  it  held  up  until  released  by 
him.  Daniels  later  told  me  that 
he  ordered  the  correction  held  up 
umil  he  could  receive  a  reply 
from  Admiral  Wilson.  Meantime, 
as  I  understand  it,  Daniels  was 
out  of  Washington  on  Nov.  7, 
but  more  or  less  in  contact  with 
his  office  by  phone. 

“About  8  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  8,  a  former  Scripps 


employe,  the  late  Harper  Leech, 
called  Bill  Hawkins  and,  at  the 
risk  of  being  court  martialled,  told 
Bill  of  my  correction  which  was 
still  being  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Navy’s  office  in  Washington. 

“Bill  called  Bob  Bender,  the 
then  Washington  manager  of  U.P., 
who  dn  turn  got  in  touch  with 
George  Creel  and  Joe  Tumulty, 
and  as  a  result  of  Bob’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  Tumulty 
wrote  a  note  to  the  S^retary  of 
the  Navy’s  office  stating  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  President  that  my 
message  of  correction  be  released 
in  fairness  to  me  and  to  the 
United  Press. 

“In  consequence  of  Tumulty’s 
action, 'the  Navy  released  at  10 
a.m.  Nov.  8,  my  second  message 
killing  the  original  bulletin.  This 
was  the  correction  which  but  for 
the  action  of  Secretary  Daniels 
would  have  been  in  the  office  of 
every  U.P.  client  in  the  country 
by  2  p.m.  (EST)  Nov.  7.  My 
original  armistice  bulletin  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  a  little  be¬ 
fore  noon. 

No  ‘Armistice’  in  France 
“Fred  Ferguson,  now  president 
of  NEA,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  U.P.  war  correspondents  in 
France,  and  who  was  in  the  Paris 
U.P.  office  on  Nov.  7,  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tru¬ 
man  was  probably  foggy  in  mem¬ 
ory  or  deliberately  mis-stating  the 
facts  when  he  said  he  read  the 
U.P.  armistice  story  in  a  French 
newspaper,  becaase  ( 1 )  the  U.P. 
story  was  never  sent  to  any 
French  newspapers — only  cabled 
to  the  U.S. — and  (2)  there  was 
in  France  at  that  time  a  military 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘armistice,’  a  prohibition 
strictly  enforced  by  the  French 
censorship. 

“This  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘armistice’  was  not  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  case  of  my  bulletin, 
because  my  bulletin  was  sent  right 
from  the  cable  room  at  Brest,  to 
which  it  was  taken  by  Ensign 
Sellers,  Admiral  Wilson’s  aide, 
when  on  getting  to  their  office  he 
found  that  all  the  French  censors 
were  out  in  the  streets  of  Brest 
celebrating  the  local  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  armistice.” 

Admiral  Wilson,  now  90  years 
old,  is  living  in  New  York  City. 
His  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  Hurley,  former  Secretary 
of  War. 

How  Embassy  Heard  It 

A  Washington  dateline  letter 
signed  “Diplomat”  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  week  gave  still 
further  background  on  how  the 
false  report  reached  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  in  Paris. 

The  writer  said: 

“The  story  which  I  relate  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
head  of  the  American  Section  of 
Allied  Military  Headquarters  at 
Versailles  and  then  by  Com¬ 
mandant  Rene  L’Hopital,  aide  de 
camp  to  Marshal  Foch.  I  was  at 
the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel  the  day 
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the  Armistice  terms  were  drawn 
up  and  in  Paris  when  news  of  the 
“false”  armistice  became  known 
(only  to  be  denied  two  hours 
later),  and  therefore  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  verify  the  truth. 

“It  appears  that  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegation  left  Foch’s  head¬ 
quarters  to  return  to  General  Lu- 
dendorffs  headquarters  with  the 
Armistice  terms  and  to  obtain  au¬ 
thority  to  sign  they  arrived  at  the 
front  after  dark  and  were  not 
permitted  to  cross  for  fear  of  their 
being  fired  upon  through  failure 
to  recognize  their  identity.  In¬ 
stead,  they  spent  the  night  near 
the  front  and  returned  to  Foch’s 
headquarters  in  the  morning,  to 
assure  that  adequate  measures  had 
been  taken  to  safeguard  them. 

Why  Was  Denial  Delayed? 
“Upon  their  arrival  in  Com- 
piegne,  either  someone  on  Mar¬ 
shal  Foch’s  staff,  or  press  corre¬ 
spondents,  or  both,  got  word 
through  to  Paris  that  they  had 
returned  and  that  it  could  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  would  take  place  short¬ 
ly.  (I  believe  11  a.m.  was  the 
time  decided  upon  the  previous 
day.)  It  was  a  natural  assump¬ 
tion  that  they  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  Ludendorff’s  head¬ 
quarters  to  sign — otherwise,  why 
should  they  be  returning?  Who 
could  have  guessed  that  they  had 
been  held  up  at  the  front? 

“Surely,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  no  press  corrc-spondent 
would  have  dared  to  delay  rush¬ 
ing  in  his  report  for  fear  of  losing 
his  job.  With  such  a  momentous 
story  of  glad  tidings  for  the 
world,  who  could  blame  any  cor¬ 
respondent  for  being  “trigger- 
happy?” 

“What  is  surprising  is  not  how 
the  false  report  got  out,  but  why, 
save  for  Paris,  there  was  such  a 
long  delay  in  following  it  up  with 
a  denial.  Probably  everyone  was 
out  celebrating.” 

■ 

Vogeler  Would  Prod 
Congressmen  on  Oatis 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Publication  by 
every  U.S.  newspaper  of  an  open 
letter  to  congressmen,  reminding 
them  that  Associated  Press  Corre¬ 
spondent  William  N.  Oatis  is 
hind  Communist  prison  walls  m 
Czechoslovakia,  might  bring  mea¬ 
sures  to  effect  his  release,  in  the 
opinion  of  Robert  A.  Vogeler, 
American  businessman  who  spent 
17  months  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Hungarian  Communists. 

Newspapers  forced  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  his  own  re¬ 
lease,  Mr.  Vogeler  said  here 
Dec.  1,  and  he  believes  that  they 
could  accomplish  a  similar  service 
for  Mr.  Oatis. 

“If  congressmen  were  asked 
what  they  think  about  Bill  Oatis 
spending  Christmas  behind  bars 
while  they  enjoy  the  holidays  at 
home,  the  congressmen  might  be 
asked  some  embarrassing  questiom 
when  they  reached  their  homes, 
Mr.  Vogeler,  opined. 
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Rebels  Burp  Guarantee, 
Left  Drooling  Over  TV 


ly.  Professor  Carter  says  several 
newsmen  explained  that  they 
shunned  editorials  because  they 
regarded  impartiality  as  one  of 
the  special  strengths  of  broad¬ 
casting.  Other  respondents  took 
an  apologetic  tack  and  offered  the 
opinion  that  in  failing  to  take 


By  Jerry  Walker 
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shunned  editorials  because  they  m* 

regarded  impartiality  as  one  of  wllStS  JViCry’Or 
I\€0€lS  ijtXTP  KjtlCLTCLtltBBm  the  special  strengths  of  broad-  j  r*  .ii 

*  _ _  '  casting.  Other  respondents  took  IIT,  \^OCIt©SVlll© 

W  ^  f  ?  ^ M  an  apologetic  tack  and  offered  the 

f  m  M  W  opinion  that  in  failing  to  take  Coatesville,  Pa. — Spurred  by 

®  stands  on  significant  controversial  ®  four-year  editorial  crusade  by 

Bv  Terrv  Walker  issues  —  especially  local  ones — a  the  Coatesville  Record,  voters  in 

broadcaster  might  be  shirking  a  this  14,C)00-population  community 

In  a  rebellious  mood  over  the  which  is  equivalent  to  4%  on  its  responsibility.  None  gave  the  pos- 
network’s  “economic  plan” — in  capital  investment,  with  revenue  sibdity  of  tangles  with  FCC  as  a  , .  .  rpfnrm  aH. 

plainer  words,  a  readjustment  of  from  network  shows  and  national  deterrent  factor.  minUtrnfinn 

rates— NBC  affiliated  radio  sta-  spot  running  to  $325,000,000.  The  •  n  •  x  The  ele<itorate  usuallv  over- 

tions  directed  their  ire  also  at  radio  network  will  be  about  $500,-  Heard  and  Seen  .  .  .  m  Brief  R=_„Ki:-an  tii/^ 

plans  to  guarantee  audiences  and  000  in  the  black,  on  a  gross  of  A  new  Sunday  afternoon  news  ®  ^  HmnAi  Upffnpr 

to  sell  local  supermarkets  on  radio  $350,000,000,  but  next  year  it  show  presented  by  WTHT,  Hart-  ..  rpnia^x.  inr-i.mKpnt 

advertising  at  local  stations’  ex-  will  go  into  the  hole  about  $1,-  lord  (Conn.)  Times  station,  fea-  w  £.,.nw  i,-  Mt. 

pense.  000,oW  due  to  development  and  tures  the  voices  of  the  reporters  f 

Now  the  network  executives,  promotion  plans.  who  covered  the  story  as  well  as  p  .  ncnoiiv 

probably  a  little  more  realistic  Edward  Madden,  TV  vicepresi-  those  of  principals  in  the  story.  ^  ju  Dpr.„hiiVan  Partv  ^  ^ 


probably  a  little  more  realistic  Edward  Madden,  TV  vicepresi-  those  of  principals  in  the  story.  ^  .u  Retyuhiican  Partv  ^ 
about  radio’s  current  problems  dent,  painted  a  glowing  picture  It’s  done  with  tape,  and  Managing  rianHx.  Ho:nt7/>iman 

than  are  some  individual  station  for  TV  by  1955 — a  billion  dollar  Editor  Carl  Lindstrom  is  the  nar-  ,  .  Ai. 

operators,  have  the  task  of  taking  baby  in  advertising  income.  This,  rator.  "h  «ami,i;n» 

thdr  pet  schemes  one  by  one  and  he  said,  will  represent  one-third  *  ♦  *  t  ’  faL  fh.  S 

winning  endorsement  for  them  of  the  expected  total  of  advertis-  The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  ®  ’  r  ,  „  onf 

station  by  station.  ing  in  all  media.  Someone  fig-  tested  what  TV  coverage  of  its  The  dail^W 

Meanwhile,  the  network  is  giv-  ured  immediately  that  the  90-  Christmas  Parade  would  do  to  nu/av  at  th/>  lau/./.nf/ar/-.*. 

ing  no  indication  that  it  will  minute  “Show  of  Shows”  on  Sat-  the  street  turnout 

abandon  the  Guaranteed  Audience  urday  night  will  cost  its  sponsors  A  crowd  estimal 


Editor  Carl  Lind^rom  is  the  nar-  Heintzelman 

of  the  Record  began  a  crusade 
^  ^  „  against  local  crime  and  gambling 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  four  years  ago,  accusing  the  town 
tested  what  TV  coverage  of  its  administra  ion  of  laxity  in  enforc- 


abandon  the  Guaranteed  Audience  urday  night  will  cost  its  sponsors  A  crowd  estimated  at  125,000 

Plan  (E  &  P,  Nov.  24,  page  7),  $13,000,000  for  39  weeks  in  1955,  persons  filled  downtown  streets, 

nor  the  newer  “Market  Basket  The  current  tab  of  $6,6(X),000  is  just"  as  in  previous  years  without 

Plan"  as  packages  for  national  shared  b,  six  sponsors.  TV.  But  it  did  increase  the  total  ‘..om  the  newspaper 

advertisers.  Both  are  modelled  Mr.  Herbert  described  the  new  audience  for  this  fine  newspaper  P  _ _  wi:„u  .! 


Nothing  away  at  the  law-enforce- 

at  125  000  issue  in  almost  daily  edi- 

wn  streets  torials, 

Z.  ^  thnnt’  Local  Officials  retaliated  by 


after  the  eminently  successful  tan-  “market  basket”  plan  as  a  tandem  promotion.  Sets  all  through  Cent- 
dem  plan  in  which  more  than  one  plan  which  will  offer  three  adver-  ral  Ohio  were  tuned  in. 
sponsor  foots  the  bill  for  a  pop-  tisers  participation  in  10:30  to  •  ♦  • 

ular  show  or  package  of  shows.  11:00  p.m.  Thursdays;  10:00  to  The  Hearst  station,  WBAL,  in 
Big  Merchandising  Plan  10:30  p.m.,  Fridays,  and  10:00  to  Baltimore  goes  on  24-hour  oper- 


omotion.  Sets  all  through  Cent-  helping  to  establish  a 

1  Ohio  were  tuned  in.  competing  radio  station  The 

^  0  publisher  also  received  threaten- 

The  Hearst  station,  WBAL.  in  and  messages, 

.itimxvrp  Tho  74.hn,.r  nnor-  I"  ‘^e  recent  election,  campaign 


Big  Merchandising  Plan  10:30  p.m.,  Fridays,  and  10:00  to  Baltimore  goes  on  24-hour  oper-  advertisements 

inKn  w  UorKxxrt  thx.  f/rrmor  10:30  a.m.,  Saturdays.  He  point-  ation  Dec.  10  as  a  key  civil  de-  | ‘crature  and  paid  ac^ertisements 

mafk-I^in^  iUrnfivP  who  ‘hat  these  periods  follow  fense  unit  .  .  .  NBC  television  accused  the  news- 

Hearst  magazine  executive  who  x.„,i  «r.„:nc»rc  or»  x.r.ncfriic-f;n<T  q  tno.  paper  of  being  representative  of 


heads  NBC  Network  Radio  ^cek-end  advertising.  engineers  are  coastructing  a  mo- 


Sales,  told  E  &  P  this  week,  on 


The  plan,  he  said  would  work  bik  unit  for  special  use  in  cover-  backward  and  unprogr^- 

_  .  sive  elements  of  society.  t*’" 


hTr^tu^from  thrBo;;  R;^^^  """h  daily  coZuedh^^^^^^^  ^^d 

“revolt”  of  the  affiliates,  that  he  by  three  adver  isers  each  independent  of  wirc^connections.  P  « 


was  not  “too  disappointed.” 

He  could  be  pleased  at  the  re¬ 
ception  his  No.  3  idea  got — a 


of  whom  pays  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  30  minutes,  time  and  tal¬ 
ent.  multiplied  by  the  thr,ee  shows. 


super-duDer  NBC  merchandising  understanding  of  the  ad-  reporter,  is  producing  a  series  of 

tisers  will  get  dealer  help  at  the  ^^ow  for  28  minutes  and  40  sec-  Baltimore  and  its  facil.  es.  A 
local  level.  Already  invested  in  «"ds.  during  which  period  each  dozen  industrial  fims  will  spon- 
fh»  advertiser  has  a  one-minute  com-  sor  the  5  p.m.  Sunday  program. 


the  establishment  of  the  program 
is  $500,000. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Herbert  was  able 


mercial  on  the  Tandem  Plan. 

At  the  end  of  28  minutes  and 


Helen  Delich,  the  Baltimore  for  its  candidate  and  m  a 

(Md.)  Sun’s  famous  waterfront  record  turnout  of  4,762  of  slightly 
reporter,  is  producing  a  series  of  ^.000  eligible  voters. 

TV  shows  around  the  Port  of  tt  i 

Baltimore  and  its  facilities.  A  W©WSpcip©rs  n©lp 

dozen  industrial  firms  will  spon-  ToUlist  Busin©SS 
sor  the  5  p.m.  Sunday  program.  „  ^ 

*  *  *  Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspapers 

...  *  j-  j  TT/  are  being  allotted  their  share  of 

In  the  name  of  radio  and  TV  Deschutes  County  advertising 

editors  Kenyon  &  ^khardt  agen-  ,^52  which  has  been 


to  quote  two  top  agency  men  as  seconds,  the  stations  will  an-  editors,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agen-  budget  fr  r952Thkh  has  S 

endorsing  the  g^ranteed  audience  ‘““"y  Z  ^  ^t  by  Se  co^^e^  at  a  S 

Plan-Ben  Duff  v  of  HR  DAO.  and  per-market  _  carnes  the  produc  s  adopting  a  fifth  European  child 


plan— Ben  Duffy  of  BBD&O,  and  . —  --  auopung  a  mui  cuiupcan  k-mm  under  $6  500 

^S7rxmK.,.,,»h„  had  voted  '^'SS°o2  fn  ) 

T2  to  12  (170  abstaining)  for  use  his  nart  of  the  ^y  Mac  Wilkins,  Cole  and  Weber 

delay  in  revision  of  rate  struc-  ^'"8  am  o  P  Crosby,  syn-  will  handle  the  advertising  again 

tures,  intimated  they  wanted  no  u,hi/.h  dicated  radio-TV  colunuiist,  from  the  coming  year. 


Walter  program.  The  ad-  this  Christmas  for  1952  support, 

dress  will  be  given.  The  super-  ♦  *  * 


But  the  affiliates,  who  had  voted  marl^toi^rator._  according  to  Mr 
72  to  12  (170  abstaining)  for  ‘"r  ^ 


part  of  audience  guarantees  since 

no  other  medium  provides  such  customei 

bait  to  advertisers.  program 

7/  n.  .  T,,  network  basis. 

Very  Black  TV 

The  radio  station  owners’  minds  Not  Much  Editorializing 
were  diverted  somewhat  from  Broadcasters  are  taking 


national  adverlfised  and  which  town-Oconomo^oc. 

might  logically  be  customers  for  ♦  *  * 

the  market  basket  program  on  a 

network  basis.  FCC  has  acceded  to  the  requ 


Verne  H.  Tinnerstet,  manager, 
FOC  has  acceded  to  the  request  Oregon  Coast  Association,  com- 
of  the  Journal-Review,  Inc.,  of  prised  of  businessmen  who  organ- 


Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  for  permis-  ized  to  advertise  cooperatively  to 


were  diverted  somewhat  from  Broadcasters  are  taking  little  sion  to  quit  the  field  of  radio  and  bring  tourist  business  to  the  south- 

these  delicate  subjects  by  glimmer-  advantage  of  the  freedom  to  edi-  has  granted  the  application  of  em  Oregon  coast,  also  reported 

ing  reports  of  television  success,  torialize  granted  by  the  Federal  Foster  Fudge,  president-publisher,  ‘  excellent  results  from  news- 

They  were  impressed  with  figures  Communications  Commission  in  for  cancellation  of  license  cover-  papers. 

which  Joseph  H.  McConnell,  NBC  1949  when  it  “clarified”  the  May-  ing  WFMW-FM.  The  station.  The  manager  estimates  tlwt  tte 


PTc^ty.  gave  for  a  station  “north  flower  Case  ruling  of  1941. 


of  Chicago.”  They  showed  a 
probable  net,  after  taxes,  of  $850,- 


So  concludes  Prof.  Roy  E.  Car-  ville’s  only  FM  service, 
ter,  Jr.,  of  the  journalism  depart-  •  •  ♦ 


000  for  1951  on  a  capital  invest-  ment  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 


I  WFMW-FM.  The  station.  The  manager  estimates  that  the 
founded  in  1948,  was  Crawfords-  1951  season  was  the  best  in  his- 
lle’s  only  FM  service.  tory  and  ran  approximately  20% 

•  •  ♦  above  the  previous  year.  Basis 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Demo-  for  the  estimate  is  an  accurate 


nient  of  about  $1,300,()00.  Every-  sity,  reporting  on  the  results  of  a  crat  has  filed  an  application  for  a  count  of  cars  crossing  the  Astoria- 


one  identified  the  station  as 
'VTMJ  (Milwaukee  Journal). 

NBC’s  television  network  will 
earn  $640,000,  or  thereabouts. 


survey  made  among  news  execu-  television 


tives  of  35  top-flight  radio  sta-  Channel  6,  which  would  be  oper- 
tions.  ated  in  conjunction  with  the  news- 

Writing  in  Journalism  Quarter-  paper’s  radio  stations. 


on  Megler  ferry  and  the  cars  leaving 


the  Oregon  Coast  Highway  No. 
101  at  the  Oregon-Califomia  state 
line. 
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Ernie  Burritt  Dies; 
Canadian  Editor 

Toronto — D.  E.  (Emie)  Bur¬ 
ritt.  44,  one  of  Canada’s  best-' 
known  newspapermen,  died  Dec. 

5.  He  was  general  news  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

The  jovial,  curly-haired  editor 
who  joined  CP  as  a  Toronto  of¬ 
fice  boy  in  1923,  underwent  an 
operation  Nov.  16. 

He  spent  four  years  in  London, 
experiencing  the  worst  of  the 
blitz.  CP's  London  office  was 
bombed  out  during  the  period, 
but  carried  on. 

His  wartime  spell  at  London 
was  the  highlight  of  his  news  ca¬ 
reer  but  many  of  his  colleagues 
say  the  outstanding  period  was  his 
three  years  at  Montreal  bureau 
just  before  the  war.  As  a  hard- 
going  news  editor,  he  developed 
almost  a  dozen  young  reporters 
or  editors  who  later  formed  the 
core  of  CP’s  team  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  and  parliamentary  re¬ 
porters. 

#t)ituarp 

Thomas  H.  Rodman,  76,  who 
retired  in  1927  as  sales  manager 
for  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  at  Shelby- 
viile,  Ky.,  Dec.  2. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Johnston  Gel- 
wicks,  51,  society  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal  and  wife  of 
H.  Ellsworth  Gelwicks,  Queens 
representative  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  3. 

^  ^ 

John  Paul  Arnot,  64,  formerly 
cartoonist  for  17  years  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  in  New  York 
and  before  that  a  sports  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  San  Fraiwisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  in  San  Francisco,  Dec. 

2.  *  4:  * 

William  Bruce  Reid,  93,  who 
retired  in  1936  while  working  for 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Press  and  who  continued  contrib¬ 
uting  articles  to  the  Atlantic  City 
Press-Union,  Nov.  30. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  J.  Voland,  37,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  re¬ 
porter  and  formerly  with  the  sus¬ 
pended  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post- 
Enquirer,  Dec.  1. 

ifi  ^ 

Hugh  Deane  McKay,  55,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  L.  H. 
Hartman  Co.,  advertising  agency 
in  New  York,  and  formerly  with 
the  old  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  Lord  &  Thomas,  and 
•  Joseph  Katz,  Inc.,  Nov.  30. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  S.  Cohen,  45.  formerly 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Wisconsin  News  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Leader,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Nov.  30. 

*  «  « 

John  W.  Queen,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler,  who  later  conducted  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  Boston, 
recently. 


QUOTES  ’N  COMMENTS 

“Beat  of  any  medium  I  use." 

ARTHUR  W.  STYPES.  Broker 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RATES — consecutive  insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


SITITATIONS  WANTED 
Iniertlons  Line  Bate 

1  $66 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  najable 
In  advance. 


ALL  OTHER  CLABSIFICATIUM* 
Inaertlona  Line  Kate 

1  $1.00 

2  .06 

3  .00 

4  and  over  .85 

Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rales 
Cbartre  Orders  Accepted. 


Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


<  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dtpf. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y.  BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

TOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
★★WE  are  not  as  inurh  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  .Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco, 
California. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILiEBT^BEKUEB 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIED. 
Nation-wide.  All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  bandied  in  strictest  confidence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray,E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
FOR  31  YE.ARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

CrOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Tnwe 
Agency.  1807  South  Shore.  Holland. 
Michigan. 

OCR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937 
Orange,  Riverside,  California. 


_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAT  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Newspaper  Counselors 

FINANCING,  consolidations,  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  in¬ 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Publications  for  Sale 


CALIFORNIA:  Ideal  county  seat. 
Gross  about  $25,000.  Asking  $10,000. 
Nets  that  in  a  year.  Well  equipped. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  weekly  es¬ 
tablished  1890,  only  publication  i 
in  suburban  Beach  City  with  | 
population  of  10,000.  New  complete  > 
offset  press  and  equipment  plus  auto-  I 
matic  letter  presses  for  joh  printing.  I 
Steal  for  $25,000  cash.  Address  Box 
4019,  Editor  k  Publisher.  I 


FOR  SALE — Morning,  afternoon  and  , 
Sunday  newspaper  combination  with  ; 
radio  station.  Price  $2,000,000.  Half 
cash.  Box  4126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  JOURNAL 
OPPORTUNITY  to  acquire  Coast 
trade  journal  in  essential  field.  Es¬ 
tablished  over  50  years.  $15,000  cash 
required  as  down  payment.  Ray  Camp¬ 
bell.  4101  West  '3rd  Street,  Los  An- 
geles,  California. _ 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  .$%1,000  with  $14,000  down.  ; 
Box  4143,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  j 

INTERNATION-AL  Trade  Magazine. 
Entire  interest  available.  Cash  $5,000. 
Good  investment,  established  5  years. 

Box  4235,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TEXAS  daily,  well  equipped,  outstand¬ 
ing  field,  worthy  of  investigation.  $25,- 
000  down. 


TWO  exclusive  West  Texas  county-  j 
si-at  dailies,  fast  growing  areas,  good  j 
plants,  will  require  all  cash  within  ; 
six  months.  ' 


EXCLI'SIVE  counts;  seat  weekly,  no 
competition  in  entire  county,  gross 
.fit:?. 000,  two-machine  plant,  excellent 
opportunity.  Requires  $18,000  down.' 

Box  4200.  Editor  k  Publisher 

2  OLD  ESTABLISHED  CENTRAL  N.  | 
Y.  weeklies,  published  in  one  plant,  for 
sale.  Grossed  better  than  $27,000  last 
year.  Modern  plant.  2  lua'Chines.  2  cyl¬ 
inders.  auto  jobbers,  etc.  Own  build¬ 
ing.  Present  ownership  since  1916. 
Publisher,  67,  retiring.  About  $8,000 
and  proven  ability  will  buy.  Good, 
loyal  force,  nearly  a  year’s  newsprint 
on  hand.  Don't  write  unless  you  have 
what  it  takes.  Write  Box  4202,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 


WEEKLY  newspaper  plant  and  job 
shop,  complete  with  Model  5  Linotype, 
5-column  caster,  presses,  folder,  plenty 
of  type,  in  Petal.  Mississippi.  (Popu¬ 
lation  5,000)  across  river  from  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  (population  40,000).  Cnly 
weekly  in  Forrest  County.  Good  ad¬ 
vertising  rates.  This  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime  made  possible  through  disso¬ 
lution  of  partnership.  Priced  for  quick 
sale  at  $4,250,  with  $2,250  down. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  J.  R.  O’Brien, 
Box  2O817,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisians. 
(Phone  Baton  Rouge  2il956.)  This 
plant  must  be  sold  prior  to  Dec.  17. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


EASTERN  XVIEEKLY 
LO(NG-BSTABLlSHED  24-  to  40-pag* 
Indei>endent  Republican  newspaper 
grossing  somewhat  under  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Circulation  2,400  paid.  Large 
modern  plant.  Unopposed  in  town  of 
2.250.  Advertising  income  alone  $32,- 
000.  iMain  Street  location.  Price  of 
$45,000.  not  including  building,  can 
be  handled  at  $5,000  with  allocation 
to  escrow  of  cash  or  collateral  for  the 
balance.  Serious  illness  requires  quick 
sale.  MAY  BROTHERS,  Newspaper 

Brokers.  Binghamton,  N,  Y. _ 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  dally,  cash 
down  $90,000.  California  daily,  cash 
down  $100,000.  Northwest  daily,  cash 
down  .$150,000.  Southwest  daily,  cash 
d(»wn  $50,000. 

W.  H.  Glover  Company,  Ventura,  Cal. 

_ Publications  Wanted _ 

CAPABLE  publisher  will  lease  small 
daily,  option  to  buy.  References.  Box 

4117,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANT  DAILY  IN  $300,000  to  $800,- 
000  Class.  Have  client  who  can  pay 
all  cash.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 
$35,000  down  payment  on  Midwest 
or  Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma,  Bank  reference. _ 

Promotion  Services _ 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  fur  quotation  and  sample  issue 
of  'The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Y’ou  More  Money  NOW. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  FIs. 

Teletypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

HOM  E-PR.VCTIOE  and  Instruction 
Kits,  complete  with  fingering  chart, 
colored  keyboard  layouts,  code  break¬ 
down,  illustrated  nomenelature,  oper¬ 
ating  technique  etc.  $2.00  postpaid. 
H.  S.  McKinley,  P.  O.  Box  325, 
.\uderson,  Indiana. 


_ Press  Engineers _ _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 

_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

DUPLEX-GOSS  PLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble  1  Let  us  eliminate 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Equipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
burgh  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Phone 
Ridgewood  6-4252. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 


Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 


ANYWHERE 

28  East  4tb  St.,  New  York  3,  N. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


Y. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPEiR  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Bnrhaak.  OaKf. 
OHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4676 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Press  Engineers 


Msintenaoce,  Strvice,  Repairs,  Xraetion 
SAM  8.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPEOIAIJZLNQ  in  Duplex  and 
_ Does  Flat-bed  Wens _ 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
075  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

Ehrecting  and  Re>building 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Dir.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  ■  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONO  DISTANCE 

5T5  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  SOUTHWEST  CITIZEN 
in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

3  I'NIT  Hoe  Sextuple  Press — 22  % " 
with  AC  Drive,  Rubber  Rollers,  Color 
Fountain.  On  substructure  with  3  arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters. 

HOE  Monarch  No.  2  Mat  Roller — 
Stahi  Master  Former,  Wood  Heavy 
Duty  Pony  Autoplate-^  Ton  Kemp 
Gas  Metal  Furnace — Richards  Curved 
Router. 

3  TON  Kemp  Gas  Metal  Furnace  with 
Pump  and  2  Margaeh  Molds — Plane- 
O-Plate  Rotary  Flat  Shaver — Hoe  5 
and  8  Column  Flat  Caster.s — Jigsaw  & 
Drill — 'Saw  &  Trimmer. 

LINOTYPES — .5  Model  8  554400 
1  Model  32  J,52»10 
lNTrERTYPKS>— •!  Model  G  4/4  517085 
1  Model  H  514738 
1  Model  D  510058 

Eleetrio  Pots,  Feeders,  .AC  Motors 

43  FONTS  Mats  —  5)4  to  36  point 

ST.VHI  Power  Lift  Form  File — ^Roiise 
Miteror — ^Rouse  Band  Saw — ^Vander- 
oook  Power  Proof  Press  Model  325 
Full  Page — 2  .Steel  Makeup  Tables — 
3  Saw  Trimmers — 20  Steel  Turtles, 
1  F.levating — 10  Fonts  Foundry  Type, 
061 44  Pt. — Lot  of  Steel  Cored  Base 
for  Zinc. 

CHEMOO  Engraving  Room.  Just  2 
years  old.  Complete  except  for  camera, 
which  was  leased. 

MISCELLANEOUS  Composing  Room 
-  -Pressroom — Engraving — Shop  and 
Building  Equipment  and  'Supplies. 

Everything  priced  to  sell 
Must  vacate  by  January  1,  1052 

BEN  SHULMAN 

203  Piijo  Street  I>ake  Charles,  La. 
Phone:  6-2400 


Composing  Room 

POR  SALE — Two  used  Model  “C” 
Intertype  2-magailne  machines,  fully 
equipped  with  extra  supplies,  but  not 
mclnding  space  bands  and  mats. 
W.OOO  each,  subject  to  prior  sale, 
write  or  wire  Times  Publishing  Com- 
psny,  Wichita  Falls.  Texas. _ 

LINOTYPES.  Bine  Streak,  2.  Model  5. 
^rial  #62587  and  57021.  in  use  3  and 
4  years  re«nectivelv.  Condition,  like 
Bew.  Immediate  delivery.  Can  be  aeen 
^  our  floor.  WHte  for  details.  Evening 
Observer.  Dnnkirk.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE,  2  used.  Model  25  Lino¬ 
types — One  equipped  with  gas  and  one 
*ith  eleetric  pot.  A.  B.  Leddick,  c/o 
Pontiac  Daily  Press,  Pontiac  12. 
Michigan. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  "B" 

2 —  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  Nothing  better  on  the  market — 
and  the  price  $68.50  to  $79.50.  L  ft  B 
Sales  Company,  Box  560,  Elkin.  N.  C. 
NfcW  V-BELT  LlNOfYPB  DRIVE — 
All  ball-bearing,  newest  and  best. 
Write  for  literature.  Stsnard  Service, 
3442  Brooklyn,  Ksnaaa  City,  Mo. 
LINOTYPE  MODEL  8  fan  style,  fast 
distributor,  outside  galley,  gas  pot, 
overhead  motor.  Will  let  go  crated, 
loaded  at  $2,700.00.  For  particulars 
write  Box  4189,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
BEND  us  your  inquiries  for  action  I 
MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE, 
268e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
AH  sises  galley,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 

Newsfile  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED 


_ Newsprint _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lota 
at  attractive  prices.  December  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870, _ _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52)4",  70',  30" 

diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  ft  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’a  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Converting 

I’.APKlt  CONVERTING— Slitting  Re¬ 
winding,  Sheeting,  and  Onillotine 
Catting.  Also  interested  in  purchasing 
job  lots,  ohsoletes,  or  paper  damaged 
by  fire,  water  or  transportation,  etc. 
G.  B.  GOLDMAN  PAPER  COMPANY, 
316  N.  8rd  Street,  Department  P. 
Philadelphia  6,  Pennaylvania. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-ENGRAVEHS  plate  beveler, 
reasonkble.  The  Augustine  Oompany, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


_ Press  Room _ 

GOSS  STRAIGHT  LINE 

4)4  deck  single  width  press.  Cut-off 
23-9/16".  Ten  compensators  for  color 
printing.  Single  former.  Drive  220 
volts,  60  cycles,  A.C.  May  be  aeen  in 
operation  producing  first-class  prod- 
u.ct.  Availanle  spring  1952.  Make  of¬ 
fer.  Bargain  for  immediate  action. 
WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
420  DeSoto  Avenue,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo. 
64  PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  PRESS.  8 
cylinder,  2  section,  4  plate  wide.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Box  4il40,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 

6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIGH  Speed  units;  two  double  fold¬ 
ers;  22)4"  cut-off;  on  substructure; 
two  A.O.  drives;  rubber  rollers:  avail¬ 
able  immediately;  can  be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

G.B.  25  H.P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b 
Waterbnry. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRI.NTINQ 
OOMPANY 

_ Waterbury  20,  Connecticut 

ONE  large  Electrotypus  saw  and  trim¬ 
mer  (Wesel)  3  HP,  3  phase  motor. 
ONE  Nolan  Router  and  rotary  planer. 
ONE  Hoe  6  column  flat  caster. 

ONE  gas  curved  scorcher. 

TWO  Unit  right  angle  Hoe  press  21)4 
inch  cut-off,  1903  quad,  double  fold¬ 
er,  double  delivery,  Web  51231. 
Write  Box  4218.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presaes. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1935  S.  Paulina  St., 
_ Chicago  8,  Illinois. _ 

32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

CAN  be  seen  in  operation  in  Suburban 
Boston.  Complete  with  motor,  switch¬ 
es.  and  generator  for  use  with  either 
A.C.  or  D.C.  Tail  trimmer,  melt  pot, 
casting  box,  pump  and  vent  hood,  elec¬ 
tric  scorcher,  plate  finishing  block, 
16  chases — 23-9/16",  newsprint  roll 
dolly,  spare  roll  shaft,  spare  rollers 
and  racks.  New  rollers  and  blankets. 
Ivease  expiring.  Must  sell.  Price 
$6,000.  Write  Box  4107,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 

GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-Page  Capacity 

Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tall  Cutter 

Scorcher  Curved  Shaver 

22)4"  Cut-off 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRESS  prints  two 
sides  at  same  time  from  roll  and  de¬ 
livers  in  sheets  up  to  site  36)4'  > 
45)4". 

ALSO  KIDDER  60"  5  color  maga¬ 
zine  press  with  sheeting  attachment. 
Size  60'  X  42".  Behrens  Sales  Co., 
427  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Murray  Hill  6-6960. 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type,  21)4"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers ;  aerial 
No.  2994.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOUR-COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY 
PRE^S.  36  pages,  double  folders,  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AO 
motor.  Send  for  ipecifieations.  Box 
3930,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Frcac  Room _ 


FOR  SALE 

LEE  Cylinder  Press  25  x  38  bed  in¬ 
cludes  variable  speed  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  chases  and  rollers.  $700. 


BAUM  Polder  19  x  25,  Aldrich  feeder 
with  motor.  $350. 


ACME  Foot  Stapler.  $30. 


NO.  1  MIEHLE  39  x  52  bed  includes 
variable  sdeed  motor  and  controls, 
chases,  rollers.  $1,800. 


ALL  pieces  A-1  mechanically. 


ALSO  WANTED  TO  BUY — 24  Page 
Single  width  GOSS  iStraightline  and 
Stereotype  equipment  complete. 


WRITE  to:  Sam  Pnntolillo, 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

23-9/16"  cut-off,  AO  drive,  all  on 
one  floor,  rolls  on  each  end.  Avail¬ 
able  now. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed.  23-9/16" 
cut-off  length. 

HOE  Curved  router  2-2 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


NBWtSPAPBR  PRESSES  —  virtuaHy 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 

at  Chicago  and  Detroit. _ 

50  HP  .4C  Cline  full  automatic  motor 
prt'.ss  drive  for  sale.  Box  4215,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Stereotype 

GOOD  VALUES 

CLAYBOUKN  Precision  Plat  Plate 
Shaver. 

HOE  double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
GOS.S  4,5001b.  Metal  Furnace. 

MODEL  17  ft  2.‘>  Vandercook  Proof 
Presses. 

34"  DI.VMOND  Power  Cutter,  all  re¬ 
built. 

7.5'  UPRIGHT  2  drum  News  Reel. 
SCOTT  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing  Out¬ 
fit  for  15"  dium.  plates.  )4'  thick. 
INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 

8  AND  12-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar 
Flat-bed  Presses. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
and  6  and  8-foot  all-steel  Make-Up 
Tables. 

''DURAL”  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases. 

(Send  for  Current  Bulletin.) 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  18. 

_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

USED  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Trim¬ 
mer  $550.00. 

USED  Duplex  Tubular  casting  box. 
OLD  style  Duplex  tubular  Belt  Con¬ 
trol  ^0.00. 

Write  L.  L.  Dnte,  Geneva  Free  Press. 

Geneva,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  1  Dozen  Tabloid  Stereo- 
t^e  Chases  with  center  bar.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.  Inc..  Stamford.  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

LU-bLOW  MACHINE,  electric  pot! 
AC  motor,  cabinets  and  mats.  Advise 
availability  and  price.  Box  4156,  Edi- 

tor  A  PnbUaher. _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  dry  mat  roller,  full 
page  aiie.  AC  chain  drive.  State 
make,  price  and  locatio'n.  Reply  Box 
ei-M.  Editor  ft  Poblisher. 

SEVERAL 
PaperReels 
Box  4216,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
16-PAGE  rotary  press.  2  pages  wide. 
Must  handle  4-6-8-10-12-16  pages. 
22  y,'  cut-off  or  better.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  make,  price,  aux¬ 
iliary  equipment,  electrical  character¬ 
istics  and  availability.  Box  4228, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Bny 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
UNOTYPES  -  INTBUITYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  kS,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 

13  PAGES  Newspaper  Press,  single 
width  (two  pages  wide),  22 page 
ent-off,  eomplete  with  electric  drive 
and  motor  and  eomplete  stereotgps 
equipment.  Like  to  see  it  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Give  full  details  and  prices. 

SISTEMAS  Y  SERVIOIOS 
TEONIOOS,  8.  A. 

Apartado  Postal  t  ASA 
Monterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative _ 

PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 

LARGE  Eastern  Daily  seeks 
young  (30  or  under)  engi¬ 
neer  with  fresh  ideas  and 
ambitions  to  make  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  his  life’s  work.  He 
will  work  with  experienced 
engineer-executives  and  train 
as  a  replacement.  Write  fnll 
details  in  confidence.  Box 
AOOO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  QUALIFIED  for  country  super¬ 
visor  or  assistant  country  manager 
with  experience  in  south  or  south¬ 
west.  Answer  giving  age  and  previous 
positions  held  to  Box  A013,  Editor  ts 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION  EXEOUTIVE 

METROPOLITAN  EASTERN  MORN¬ 
ING  DAILY  HAS  A  RARE  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  FOR  AN  ENERGETIC 
CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  EXPE¬ 
RIENCED  IN  SUBURBAN  AND 
COUNTRY  CIRCULATION.  ONLY 
MEN  WITH  PROVEN  BACK¬ 
GROUNDS  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED. 
WHEN  APPLYING  GIVE  COMPLETE 
PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  REFER¬ 
ENCES.  APPLY  BOX  4119,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER. 


COUNTRY  CmOULA’nON  Manager 
who  has  thorough  knowledge  of  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  and  dealer  operation 
as  well  as  single  mail.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  well  established  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday  operation  in 
Midwest.  Reply  in  confidence  giving 
fnll  details  to  Box  A105,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

FOR  circulation  department 
of  35,000  circulation  evening 
newspaper.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  every 
branch  of  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.  Excellent  future  for 
right  party. 

GIVE  complete  information 
and  state  salary  expected  in 
first  letter  to  Box  4236,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WORK- 
ER  WANTED  to  sell  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  country  papers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York.  Must  have  car. 
Giuaranteed  salary,  liberal  bonuses, 
and  car  mileage  allowance.  Apply: 
W.  F.  Wright,  Publisher,  The  Daily 
News,  Milford,  Massachusetts. 

ClMsWed  AdvertislnK 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  to  supple¬ 
ment  2-man  selling  staff  Grand  Forks 
(North  Dakota)  Herald.  1-2  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  someone  from  upper 
Midwest.  Write  J.  Warren  McClure, 
Business  Manager. 


CLASSIFIED  special  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  man  or  woman  with  real  sales 
ability.  Box  4138,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
STRONG,  well  -  established  A.  B.  C. 
daily  within  100  miles  New  York 
wants  doctor  for  sick  Classified  De¬ 
partment.  Tell  us  what  you’ve  done 
and  propose  doing  for  us.  State  fee 
for  permanent  basis  as  department 
manager.  Box  4337,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

YOUNG  ADVER’nSING  MAN  as  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  display  department.  Must 
have  good  knowledge  of  layout  and 
copy  writing.  Give  full  particulars 
including  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
Write  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

WANTED 

SMALL  daily  in  lovely  New  England 
town  of  19,000  population — circula¬ 
tion  4,600  will  have  opening  for  a  live, 
aggressive  experienced  Advertising 
Salesman-Manager.  Pull  authority — 
Salary  or  commission  or  both.  A  swell 
opportunity  for  youngish  man  who 
now.  perhaps,  is  serving  as  assistant. 
Grand  opportunity.  Write  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  first  letter.  Experience  in 
classified  and  national  valuable  but 
not  essential.  Box  4214,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLIOI’POR  for  long 
established  evening  daily  in  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  midwest  community.  We 
want  an  ambitious  hard  working  young 
man,  capable  of  moving  up  to  ad  man¬ 
ager  spot  quickly.  Write  fully  to  Box 
4012.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  copy-writer 
and  salesman.  Must  be  top-bracket 
experienced  man.  Most  desirable  home 
environment  and  working  conditions. 
Active  growing  newspaper.  Write  fully, 
to  Charlie  Claus,  Review-Star,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
3918,  Editor  A  Publisher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  good  evening  daily,  mid-west,  in 
10,000  circulation  class.  Must  be  good 
at  layouts,  able  to  service  big  ac¬ 
counts,  develop  new  business,  plan 
promotions,  get  along  with  people. 
Good  salary  and  future  for  ambitious 
man  who  is  ready  to  go  places.  Job 
open  after  January  1.  Write  fully  to 
Box  4131,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

A’rTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washin^on  service  to 
editors.  Mnst  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground;  mnst  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4101, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  resort  city  daily  in  rapidly 
growing  field  has  position  with  real 
future  for  advertising  man  30  to  40 
years  old.  Mnst  have  thorough  news- 
pafier  advertising  experience  and  be 
capable  of  management  responsibility. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  prob¬ 
ably  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
a  ten  to  thirty  thousand  circulation 
northern  or  mid-western  paper.  Write 
age,  previous  employment  and  full 
personal  background,  to  Box  4160, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAN  for  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  progressive,  small  town, 
Ohio  daily.  Please  outline  training 
and  previous  experience,  if  any.  Work 
includes  laying  out  and  selling  adver¬ 
tising  and  servicing  accounts.  Give 
age,  family,  draft  status,  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  4109,  Edtior  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Promotion  minded  regional 
advertising  manager,  who  can  write, 
sell.  Give  references.  Permanent.  Box 
4127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


lay  Adveitisiiig 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  es¬ 
tablished  run  of  retail  display  ac¬ 
counts,  p.m.,  6'day  paper;  prosperous' 
college  town  15,000.  Permanent  with 
opportunity  for  young  man  or  woman. 
Salary,  bonus-plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Guide  and  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  man 
or  woman  on  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Must  have  plenty  of  ideas  and  ability 
to  sell  them.  References  required. 
.\pply  only  by  letter.  Box  4209,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

D.\ILY  in  a  leading  market  in  Rocky 
Mountain  region  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman  who  can  step  right 
into  responsibility  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  a  full  list  of  retail  accounts. 
Salary  and  bonus  arrangement  second 
to  none.  We  want  a  real  producer  and 
want  him  to  make  money.  Proyierous 
friendly  western  community.  Beauti¬ 
ful  town  of  25,000.  If  you  like  the 
west  and  what  it  has  to  offer  in  re¬ 
creational  facilities,  climate  and  busi¬ 
ness  future,  write  full  details  to  Box 

4211,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JANUARY  OPENING  for  experienced 
display  salesman  6-day  daily  city  25,- 
000.  Must  layout,  sell,  handle  all  types 
accounts  on  5-man  staff.  Write,  tell 
all — salary,  family  and  draft  status. 
'Send  sample  layout.  Independent, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR  WANTED 

AN  intelligent  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  for  position 
of  consequence  and  authority 
with  educational  publication. 
Should  have  knowledge  of 
elementary  school  curriculum. 

STATE  age,  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  references.  Box  4208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  WIRE  EDITOR 
combination,  afternoon.  Midwest  daily. 
Draft- proof.  Wirite  fully,  including 
references.  Box  4203,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PhotoKraphers 


PHOTOGRAPHER  to  run  dark  room, 
help  operate  Fairchild  engraver,  and 
take  pictures.  Starting  salary  $45. 
Must  have  car  and  experience.  Writs 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont.  New  Hampshire^ _ 


Photo  EngraTcrs  _ 


MAN  for  editorial  department  in  a 
progressive,  small  town,  Ohio  daily. 
Please  outline  training  and  previous 
experience,  if  any.  Work  includes  re¬ 
porting  and  photography  (no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary).  Give  age,  family, 
draft  status,  salary  expected.  Box 
4110,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to 
editors.  Mnst  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground;  must  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4103, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  man,  preferably 
draft-proof,  who  wants  to  make  home 
in  growing  industrial  community,  on 
large  Southern  New  Jersey  Weekly 
newspaper.  Must  have  eye  and  nose 
for  news;  initiative  more  important 
than  experience;  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  on  news  staff  of  four;  state 
salary  expected,  write  details  to 
Penns  Grove  Record,  Penns  Grove, 
New  Jersey. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  also  copy 
desk  opening.  Give  fnll  details,  expe¬ 
rience,  personal  data,  salary  needed. 
Write  E.  N.  Jacqnin,  News-Gasette, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


YOUNG  MAN,  getting 
to  go  up,  for  general  reporting  and 
some  wire  heads.  Daily,  10,000  ciren- 
lation,  good  town.  Prefer  mid-western¬ 
er.  Write  complete  details  to  Manager, 
Daily  Ledger,  Canton,  Illinois. 


NORTHERN  OHIO,  6  day  evening 
paper  has  opening  for  a  combination 
news  best  and  sports  assignment  man. 
Box  4152,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OHIO  DAILY  wants  a  young  man 
that  can  do  a  job  covering  City  Hall 
as  it  should  be  covered.  Box  4163, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  com¬ 
petent  reporter  or  desk  man  on  A.M. 

paper.  Permanent  job,  good  oppor-  PRESSMAN 

tunity.  Air  Mail  complete  details  to  EXPERIENCED  sterootne  pressman 
Dean  Wilde,  Managing  Editor,  St.  Jo-  wanted  by  Louisiana  daily  paper;  this 
seph.  Missouri,  Gazette.  is  an  ideal  position  for  eomeon^vmo 

TjimTDTiiii.  ■«.  AXT  i  7^  rr  needs  a  warm  climate.  DRIFTERS 

REWRITE  MAN  for  expanding  weekly  dq  NOT  APPLY:  we  need  a  man  who 
trade  newspaper.  Farm  experience  help-  jg  interested  in  a  lifetime  job.  Writb 
ful  but  not  essential.  Starting  salary  gpaliflcations  to: 

monest,  but  plenty  of  opportunity  for  gUG-H  SHEARMAN 

young  albert  newsman,  -l^ply^by  ^tter  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Box  374,  Vine-  LAKE  CHARLES,  LOUISIANA 

an  .  ew  Jersey. -  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  supervise 

WANTED:  Able,  ambitious  reporter-  newspaper  and  job  printing,  figure 
feature  writer  for  expanding  daily,  jobs  etc.  Farm  paper  and  job  work. 
13.000  circulation.  Ability,  not  expe-  Please  state  experience,  draft  status 
rience,  primary  factor.  Expedite  clip-  and  wages  wanted.  Lyle  Printinf 
pings,  full  data  to  Managing  Editor,  Corp.,  185  East  State  Street,  Salem, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Laifayette,  Louisiana.  Ohio. 
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Promotfon — Public  Relations 


PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

ATTRACTIVE  opening  for  young  man 
with  native  sales  and  promotion  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell  a  Washington  service  to 
editors.  Must  have  genuine  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  newsroom  back¬ 
ground;  mnst  like  to  travel  and  have 
real  love  for  newspaper  business.  Top 
references  will  be  required.  Box  4102, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  with 
thorough  daily  newspaper  experience 
plus  some  radio  news  writing.  Indue- 
trial  public  relations  experience  valu¬ 
able.  Job  requires  working  success¬ 
fully  with  top  level  management,  press 
and  radio,  hfust  have  personality  and 
initiative  to  develop  public  relations 
material.  Prefer  age  30  or  under. 
For  large  Illinois  manufacturer.  Write 
facts  on  personal  history,  experience, 
education  and  references.  Box  4206, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Graduate  with  news¬ 
paper  experience  for  sales  work  with 
editors.  Car  and  traveling  necessay. 
Give  salary  required.  Box  4234,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Pressroom  Superintendent 

UNUSUAL  oppiortunity  in  large  metn^ 
politan  city.  Should  be  experienced 
in  large  pressroom  operation.  Union. 

ALL  replies  to  this  ad  held  in  strict 
confidence.  We  will  arrange  personal 
interview.  Box  4130,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


FOREMAN,  dalljr  newspaper 
Mnst  be  experienced.  Combination 
machinist  and  foreman  preferred.  Po¬ 
sition  exceeds  $100  weekly.  J.  C. 
Phillips,  BORGER  NEWS-HERALD, 
Borger,  Texas.  _ 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AOENOY.  Arti- 
dei.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Administrative 

SUOOEiSSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
AND  PUBLISHER 

SEEKS  challenging  opening  as  top 
man  or  back  atop  to  over  burdened 
executive.  Have  assisted  top  flight 
men,  also  operated  medium  and  metro¬ 
politan  paners  U.  S.  and  Europe. 

OONV^TED  fl50,000  loser  to 
profit  while  cutting  costs  and  building 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  20 
years  practical  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  all  departments  including  me¬ 
chanical.  Also  executive  headquarters 
national  chain. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  business 
management  and  Journalism  plus 
mechanical  training. 

AGE  47.  Best  references.  Available 
short  notice.  Box  4030,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  EXECUTTVE 
AVAILABLE 

20  YEARS  Newspa^r  and  radio  ex¬ 
perience  in  New  York  dailies  and 
weeklies,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
production  cost,  plant  management, 
labor  negotiations,  financial  and  bud¬ 
get  planning,  job  printing  and  over¬ 
all  business  management.  Highest  type 
references.  Box  4023,  Ekiitor  A  PuD- 

ligher. _ 

EDITOR-OWNER  weekly  four  years 
$7..500  to  invest.  Seek  larger  field  in 
college  town  on  large  weekly,  small 
daily.  SS,  Family.  Box  4204,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  and  PUB¬ 
LISHER  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  due  to  ownership  change. 
Married.  43,  national  reputation,  can 
go  anywhere.  Box  4229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT, 

SALES  PROMOTION 
LOTS  of  experience  in  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation,  four  years  as 
promotion  manager.  Under  forty,  now 
PM  of  large  competitive  newspaper 
(city  over  a  million).  Good  record 
in  sales  methods,  techniques  of  sales 
presentations  and  direct  mail,  public 
relations,  market  data,  research, 
agency  relations,  coordination  with 
salesmen,  administration ;  expert  in 
plans  and  production  for  printing 
processes.  Ready  for  management  or 
good  sales  promotion  job.  Reason  for 
changing — want  bigger  chance  to  use 
what  I  know  and  can  do.  If  yon  have 
a  job  open,  let’s  talk  about  it.  Box 
4213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisinfl 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — with  more 
than  20  successful  years  of  big  Oity 
experience  and  Chain  Supervisory 
work,  wishes  connection  in  smaller 
City  (100,000  to  300,000).  City  and 
Management  more  important  than 
earnings.  Here's  your  chance  to  get 
real  experience  and  know-how  on  a 
most  reasonable  basis— Salary  or  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  A-1  references — 
Available  Jan.  1.  Box  4142,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  of  the  laraest  midwestem  tri¬ 
weekly  chain;  Chicago  daily  back¬ 
ground  ;  with  complete  knowledge  of 
Classified  Advertising  and,  a  record 
of  400%  increase  in  dollar  volume 
from  1946  to  Dec.  19&1.  Can  give  the 
best  of  references.  Member  of 
A.N.C.A.M.  Box  4212,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CImilfltion _ 

highly  competent  executive  seeks 
sales  promotion  opportunity  with 
newspaper  having  good  carrier  organ¬ 
isation.  Married,  age  46,  excellent 
references  covering  28  years’  experi- 
»nee.  Rot  4026.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

district  MANAGER  on  large  Daily 
Wants  permanent  position  as  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  a  small  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried.  38  years  old,  2  children,  over 
‘O  years’  experience.  Prefer  South¬ 
west.  Box  4207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circolation 


CIRCULATIUN  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  would  like  to  change  to  more 
congenial  working  conditions.  26 

fears’  experience.  All  phases.  Member 
.C.M.A.  Available  30  days.  A  per¬ 
sonal  intervieiw  will  convince  yon. 
Write  Box  9904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  large 
daily  looking  for  a  challenging  op- 
portunityr,  offering  permanence  and 
recognition  in  return  for  hard  work, 
quality  and  quantity  circulation.  For 
resume  or  personal  interview.  Box 
4226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

AMERICAN  NEWSMAN  covering  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mediterranean  area  for  foreign 
papere,  accredited  to  current  UN  As¬ 
sembly  in  Paris,  available  for  general 
coverage,  assignments,  news-features, 
articles,  specials,  columns,  exclusives. 
Mailers  or  cable.  On  request  or  specu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  experience  as  foreign 
correspondent  in  Europe,  Far  East, 
Latin  America,  Spaim  North  Africa: 
former  Cable  Editor  US  wire  service; 
best  references.  Write  Box  4024, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher,  which  will  for¬ 
ward  to  Paris. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
20  YEARS’  experience.  Draft-exempt. 
Know  Retail,  Classified,  National  and 
special  promotions.  Employed.  Prefer 
East  Coast.  $6,500  minimum.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1.  Box  4121,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  embrac¬ 
ing  over  25  years  selling  and  manag¬ 
ing  in  Retail.  National,  Classified,  and 
overall  direction  on  medium  and  big 
city  papers,  available  January  1,  due 
to  change  in  owner.  Remuneration 
dependent  on  performance  if  you  wish. 
Box  4231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  stymied 
further  growth,  seeks  administrative 
or  sales  job.  Record  of  far-above- 
average  sales,  at  above-average  rate, 
at  far-below-average  cost.  20  years’ 
experience  small,  medium  dailies. 
Please  outline  qualification,  expected 
employment  date.  Box  4219,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PROMOTION.  COPY,  LAYOUT  De 
partment  head  wants  to  improve  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Excellent  references,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  wait  for  a  good  proposition. 
Now  with  95-100.000  Morning  and 
Sunday.  Box  4238,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — seeks  midwest 
daily  under  50,000  circulation.  9  years 
experience  all  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  4006, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  8  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  college  grad,  married.  Interest¬ 
ed  in  sports,  college  publicly.  Draft- 
exempt.  Box  4021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  2H  years’  experi 
ence,  seeks  sports,  editorial  job  any¬ 
where.  General  reporting,  sports  editor 
experience.  Box  4126,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PAR’nALLY  DEAF  MAN,  42,  WANTS 
wire  or  other  desk  job  where  deafness 
is  no  handicap.  15  years  college  jonr- 
nalism  teaching,  8  years  newspaper, 
M.A.  degree.  Good  editing,  head  writ¬ 
ing,  "boiling  down",  research.  Broad 
background,  widely  traveled  U.  8., 
eome  pre-war  Europe,  knows  news 
causes  and  effects.  Can  also  edit-man- 
age  weekly  with  staff  for  phoning. 
Wife,  three  school-age  children.  Will 
accept  $50  for  trial  period,  but  needs 
$75-^100  thereafter.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  4118,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER  FOR  COURTHOUSE  — 
also  handle  city  hall,  re-write  or 
police.  Four  years  metropolitan  daily 
experience.  Young,  draft-exempt,  col¬ 
lege  grad.  Good  references  from  pres¬ 
ent  managing  editor.  Box  4183,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPEIRIBINCED  editorial  writer,  copy- 
reader,  reporter.  GI  time  at  MU  up 
February  1.  Texan.  BJ,  MJ.  Any¬ 
where.  H.  E.  Ooffey,  1203  Paquin, 
Columbia,  Missouri.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edkorial 


FRSE-lance  N.Y.O.  area.  Reporting, 
re-writing,  confidential  assignments. 

Box  4129,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  seeks  better  opportu¬ 
nity  anywhere  in  political  reporting. 
B.A.  political  science  University  of 
Wisconsin.  15  years’  experience.  Now 
employed.  Box  4132,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

TOP  WRITER  100,000  plus  daily 
finds  no  satisfaction  in  present  job. 
Former  editor  one  of  New  Mexico’s 
largest  dailies.  8  years  all  phases  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Editing,  Writing.  Best  feature 
writer  in  state.  Young  man  with  fam¬ 
ily  seeks  permanent  job  with  execu¬ 
tive  possibilities  in  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ence  from  present  managing  editor. 
Box  4134,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VEIRSATILE  single  veteran,  29,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  slightly  experienced, 
wants  to  settle  down  and  grow  with 
a  small  liberal  paper.  Box  4113,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR 

NOW  on  small  daily  wants  job  as 
copyreader,  rewriteman  or  wire  desk 
larger,  better  daily.  Seven  years  all- 
around  experience.  Box  4112,  Editor 

A  Pnblisber. _ 

SIX  YEARS’  experience.  College  grad, 
29,  single,  draft-exempt.  Desk,  report¬ 
er  experience  both.  Prefer  South, 
Southeast  outside  job.  Box  4130, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  editor. 

Two  years’  experience. 

Promotion  minded. 

Prefer  small  town  daily. 

10,000  to  20,000  circulation. 

Midwest 

Young,  married,  stable. 

Box  4108,  Editor  A  Publisher 
MANAGING  EDITOR  seasoned,  costs 
conscious,  expert  in  staff  management 
and  direction.  Not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Willing  to  go  anywhere  for 
personal  interview.  Highest  referen¬ 
ces.  Now  employed  50,000  city.  Box 
4154,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ABILITY  and  personality  fo  hand  in 
hand  to  fill  that  reportorial  gap  on 
small  daily.  Single  gal,  6  years  major 
press  association  part  time  editorial 
experience  all  phases,  seeking  full 
time  position.  Will  travel  anywhere. 
Box  4220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  HONOR  graduate.  Now 
temporarily  editorial  assistant  amuse¬ 
ment  department  big  city  daily.  Re¬ 
porting  ability.  Veteran,  will  travel. 
Box  4224,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  Editor 
and  feature  writer  with  top  contacts 
in  fashion,  beauty,  homes,  ’teens,  etc. 
wants  women’s  page  job;  can  include 
society.  Originated  successful  features, 
one  syndicated.  Metropolitan,  medium 
daily.  Employed.  Box  4232,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  —  TELEGRAPH  —  MAKE-UP 
editor,  daily  6,500  circulation  seeks 
responsible  editorial  position  with  a 
good  future.  Competence  and  talent 
proved  by  references.  Pour  years  edi¬ 
torial  experience,  including  18  months 
general  assignments  reporting  in  city 
of  50.000.  Liberal  arts  grad,  married, 
draft-free  non-reservist  vet.  Box  4223, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER,  first  rate  three  years 
small  daily.  Seek  position  larger  publi¬ 
cation  in  east.  Handled  all  beats, 
features,  ^orts,  re-write,  columning. 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Columbia  Journalism. 

Draft-free.  Best  references.  Box 

4230.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER.  EDITOR,  publicist,  28; 
9  years’  experience,  now  employed, 
single,  car.  Willing  and  versatile.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  only  $70  a  week  minimum. 
But  must  be  opportunity.  Box  4221, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  three  years  on  dailies, 
26,  vet.  Journalism  B.S.,  handle 
graphic.  Have  worked  news,  sports 
and  headed  bureau.  Working  now. 
Good  references,  have  car.  Box  4210, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  writer,  10  years’ 
experience.  Also  features,  desk  work, 
photography,  darkroom.  Go  anywhere. 
Draft-exempt.  Top  references.  P.  O. 
Box  681,  Decatur,.  Illinois. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TOO  NAIVE 

So  the  big  city  feller  said  when 
he  made  me  jobless  for  the  first  time 
in  15  years. 

He  mnsta  been  right. 

I  am  too  naive  to  submit  guesswork 
for  publication;  to  exaggerate  or 
misquote  for /effect;  to  play  anybody’s 
"game”  but  your  readers’;  to  enjoy 
accepting  YOUR  money  for  anything 


Seasoned  reporter,  ex-city  editor, 
established  reputation  for  accuracy; 
a  competent  Midwestern  American  for 
your  paper,  big  or  small. 

Write  Bill,  P.  O.  Box  16,  San 
Francisco. 


REPORTER,  copyreader — six  months’ 
experience;  wants  permanent  post  with 
daily;  June  journalism  grad;  Vet. 
single.  Box  4225,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


TOP  REPORTER,  now  covers  city 
hall  for  large  Eastern  daily.  Six  years’ 
experience,  single.  Vet,  29,  will  travel. 
Seeks  job  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Wants  chance  to  show  writing  skill. 
Box  4205.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

A  TOUGH,  challenging  job  as  editor 
or  ME  of  a  medium  sise  afternoon 
daily  by  young,  experienced  small  town 
editor  who  can  take  complete  charge 
of  editorial  department  to  smoothly 
and  economically  produce  well-round¬ 
ed,  progressive  newspaper.  Box  4233, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WIRE  SERVICE  metropolitan  area 
bureau  manager.  B.A.  jonrnalism.  Two 
years’  newspaper  experience,  three 
years  wire  service,  one  full  year  ns 
bureau  manager.  Age  24,  married,  vet¬ 
eran,  non -reserve.  Seeks  solid  open¬ 
ing  on  Middle  West  or  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  daily.  Box  4227,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photographers 


EOONGMT  OUT  victim:  Photographer 
in  toughest  2  pmper  oity  in  U.S.  Top 
references  from  Managing  Editor.  Na¬ 
tional  syndicate  work,  too.  Box  4188, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PAST,  fluent  writer,  Chicagoan,  5 
years  in  publicity-editorial  work,  vet, 
college,  28.  Box  4222,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspaperman,  6  years,  seeks 
public  relations,  promotion  post.  Box 
4201,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

(Available  Jan.  1.  1952) 

AGE  46,  desires  conection  with  news¬ 
paper  having  circulation  upwards  of 
25,000.  In  position  to  purchase  stock 
in  firm  to  assure  stability  and  best 
efforts. 

Box  8831,  Editor  A  Publisher 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  WORKING 
Composing  Room  Foreman.  Several 
years  large  and  small  daily  experience. 
Prodnetion  backed  by  wod  references. 
Married,  no  children.  Union  or  unor¬ 
ganised.  State  approximate  starting 
salary.  Available  in  January.  Box 
4147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST — Long  ex¬ 
perience.  all  models.  Union.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  of  reference. 
Box  4217,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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^  ?  calendar  Police  Secrecy 

'^IIOM  lOIIVUfc  ■■■■■fcW  Dec.  ?-»- California  Press  P»n;1^ 

■  Ass’n  annual  Winter  meeting,  x\ttGIXipi  A  O110Q 

By  Roberta  Brown  '"D^^Sfr^l-American  Mar-  Bv  Publicity 

,  . ,  ^  ,  .  keting  Association,  Winter  con-  ^  * 

In  view  of  President  Trumans  also  author  of  The  Presidents  ference,  Hotel  Kenmore,  Bos-  Riverside,  Calif.— One  promi- 

repeated  blasts  at  the  press,  and  and  the  Press.”  ^  ton.  nently  displayed  news  story  and 

particularly  his  most  recent  criti-  Mr.  Truman’s  relations  with  - -  brief,  pointed  editorial  in  the 

cism  about  the  Korean  “cease-  the  press  through  six  and  a  half  jjent  and  called  upon  him  to  Riverside  Daily  Press  has  broken 
fire”  story,  it  is  interesting  to  re-  years  in  office  are  reviewed  in  'kindly  correct  the  misinforma-  up  an  attempt  by  the  Riverside 
view  some  things  he  has  said  this  article.  “It  was  a  very  hum-  tion  you  gave  the  press.’  On  Sept.  Police  Department  to  suppress 
about  the  press  in  the  past.  ble  Harry  S.  Truman  who  sud-  5^  1945,  Mr.  Truman  admitted  news  of  drunk  driving  arrests  of 

In  April,  1947,  Mr.  Truman  denly,  although  not  unexpectedly,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and  prominent  persons, 

addressed  the  annual  luncheon  of  found  himself  President  of  the  commented  that  even  Presidents  Not  only  did  the  quick  reaction 

the  Associated  Press  at  the  Wal-  United  States  in  the  early  evening  make  mistakes.  By  itself  this  was  against  the  attempts  to  conceal 

dorf-Astoria,  New  York.  This  was  of  April  12,  1945,”  Mr.  Pollard  relatively  unimportant,  but  it  was  records  open  up  the  records 

before  his  1948  election  cam-  “But  time  and  the  respon-  only  one  of  a  number  of  times  again,  “there  has  been  quite  a 

paign.  Here  is  what  he  said:  sibilities  of  office  work  changes  in  corrections  or  ‘clarifications’  were  change  in  our  reception  around 

“Freedom,  in  the  American  tra-  Harry  S.  Truman  has  necessary  after  a  Truman  news  the  police  department,”  said 

dition,  is  always  coupled  with  been  no  exception.  It  would  be  in-  conference.”  Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  Jr.,  edi- 

service.  The  American  press  —  a  accurate  to  say  that  his  six  years  Space  doesn’t  permit  us  here  to  tor  of  the  Press, 
free  press  —  must  never  forget  ’’’  ^be  White  House  made  a  new  review  all  the  times  the  President  Discovery  of  the  attempts  to 
its  obligation  to  the  American  bim,  but  the  events  of  the  was  mistaken,  or  might  have  been  conceal  drunk  driving  arrests  was 

people.  Its  treatment  of  the  re-  years  from  1945  to  1951  clearly  mistaken,  in  his  pronouncements  made  when  the  paper  was  tipped 
cent  war  and  its  discussion  of  our  iriade  a  different  man  of  him.  The  on  the  press  but  a  few  of  the  to  one  arrest  from  a  non-police 

present  foreign  policy  are  exam-  early  doubts  and  unsureness  were  glaring  examples  of  1951  are  source.  A  check  failed  to  disclose 

pies  of  the  finest  effort  of  a  free,  replaced  by  confidence  and  self-  worth  noting.  the  name  on  the  police  log  and 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Dec.  7-8  —  California  Press 
Ass’n  annual  Winter  meeting, 
San  Francisco. 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  Winter  con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Kenmore,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


responsible  press.  Without  aban¬ 
doning  constructive  criticism,  the 


placed  by  conndence  and  sell-  worth  noting.  the  name  on  the  police  log  and 

surance.”  In  January  he  pointed  an  ac-  the  assistant  chief  of  police  de- 

Near  the  end  of  the  article,  Mr.  cusing  finger  at  reporters  and  nied  the  man  had  been  arrested. 


press,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  quotes  a  letter  from  ^a  stated  flatly  that  no  newspaper  Tlie  name  and  charge  were 

carried  the  facts  fully  and  fairly  long-time  Washington  reporter”:  had  reported  his  statement  that  found,  however,  in  the  jail  book- 


to  the  American  people,  so  that 
they  could  be  the  judge. 


“Rather  recently,  it  seems  to  he  would  consult  Congress  on  for¬ 
me  that  I  have  detected  in  Mr.  eign  policy  involving  the  dispatch 


ing  records. 

Two  weeks  later  a  similar  case 


“We  are  now  at  a  stage  in  our  Jruman  the  beginning  of  a  feel-  of  troops  overseas.  The  facts  were  came  up,  but  this  time  police  re¬ 
national  economic  life  when  the  persecution.  Newspaper  that  almost  identical  leads  were  fused  a  Press  reporter  access  even 

American  press  can  render  similar  criticism,  for  example,  he  often  carried  by  all  the  wire  services  to  booking  records, 

service.  The  manner  in  which  the  considers  unfair.  1  think  perhaps  and  most  of  the  newspapers  In  the  absence  of  any  accessi- 

American  press  makes  clear  to  ^bis  grows  out  of  the  rise  of  what  printed  the  story.  ble  records,  the  paper  was  forced 

our  citizens  the  problems  that  we  ^  cockiness.  He  feels  pretty  in  that  same  press  conference  to  pass  up  both  stories  until  the 

face  in  maintaining  our  prosper-  hirnself,  and  anyone  who  he  accused  reporters  of  garbling  men  were  fined  in  court, 

ity — and  the  reasons  why  it  is  criticizes  him  dws  so,  he  thinks,  his  remarks  about  the  use  of  Sure  of  its  facts  after  the  fining 

essential  to  advance  that  prosper-  motives.  The  interest-  atomic  bombs  for  national  de-  of  the  two  men  in  question,  the 

ity — can  help  determine  the  fu-  ‘"8  thing  is  that  I  have  seen  the  fense.  But  this  time,  he  waited  paper  told  its  readers  the  facts 

ture  welfare  of  every  family  in  thing  in  two  other  Presi-  several  weeks  to  charge  he  was  and  served  notice  in  an  editorial 

the  United  States  dents,  Roosevelt  and  Hoover.  I  misquoted.  Why?  No  one  knows,  that  it  was  prepared  to  fight. 

‘The  men  and  women  here  to-  k"""  ^  ‘he  meantime,  the  California 

day,  and  the  rest  of  the  press  of  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

the  nation,  have  a  great  oppor-  'P^iediate  correction  was  impera-  formed  Freedom  of 

tunity  for  service  at  this  time.  Not  PvniQln  Mr  Tmimn’c  conclusions,  information  Committee  was  col- 

only  must  the  facts  be  presented,  ,•  ,  nf  ho  rt  rH  Octe^r,  he  accused  news-  lecting  information  on  the  at- 

but  there  must  be  brought  home  [uo  nro«  f"  m  hil  If*  »  State  Assembly  com- 

to  our  people  the  seriousness  of  -^vCmisIv  nnntoH  it  vunf  mr.ro  P^bbshed  95^  of  the  nafion  s  se-  piittee  to  prevent  publication  of 

the  issue  and  the  need  for  united  ^vo^r  ^ftor  that  snoooh  information.  Practically  all  information  on  witnesses  prior  to 

effort  for  the  good  of  all,  rather  in  ^tho  boat  r.f  tho  f  complain-  jf,gjr  appearance  on  the  stand, 

than  separate  effort  for  the  bene-  •  .  ,  .  .  .  bad  been  released  by  g  Long,  general  manager 

fit  of  any  single  group.  campaign  he  started^  accusing  official  sources  of  the  CNPAT  said  “the  news- 

“I  take  comfort  in  the  knowl-  ha«  hi  -^i*  paper  people  of  California  will 

edge  that  the  press  of  this  coun-  frpnnpntiu  ia«h.>H  nut  at  thn  rvrpss  A  mainly  against  the  decide  what  is  to  be  published 

.  •  irequently  lasn^d  out  at  the  press  Associated  Press  for  stories  out  ji  r  i  ^ 

try  Will  accept  this  opportunity  individually  or  collectively,  of  Korea.  SubsequeSt  inforLtion 

for  service  in  the  same  high  spirit  _ _ _  lA-uitu.  .jul75C4uciu  nuui luanuii  iai,ons  of  any  committee.  What 

with  which  it  has  always  served  ^  p  „  .?  f  ...p,  ^  f  reporters  in  Korea  control  have  they  over  a  witness 

r/i/s  nur/on.”  (Italics  are  ours.)  f  f which  has  before  or  after  he  leaves  the 

If  confronted  with  this  state-  hJ.  n  "  substantiated  by  officials  on 

ment  now,  Mr.  Truman  would  Truman  has  attempted  to  the  si»t.  The  mam  difference  was 

probably  insist  the  press  has  reporters  the  res^n-  that  the  AP  reporter  said  the  so- 

changed  since  then.  But  it  seems  misstate-  called  cease-fire  order  may  have  Political  Campaign 

unlikely  that  the  “high  spirit  with  f  Libel  Suit  Di«ani«Sed 

which  it  has  alwavs  seiwed  this  *  ♦  *  ,he  White  House.  LlDGl  SUll  UlSmiSSea 

nation”  could  chanDP  «o  dra^ti-  In  1945,  Mr.  Pollard  recalls.  The  President’s  vehemence  in  Chicago— In  dismissing  a  $200, 


unlikely  that  the  “high  spirit  with 
which  it  has  always  served  this 
nation”  could  change  so  drasti¬ 
cally  in  four  years. 


In  1945,  Mr.  Pollard  recalls. 


come  from  as  high  a  source  as 
the  White  House. 

The  President’s  vehemence  in 


“Mr.  Truman  was  reported  to  denying  the  whole  story,  when  000  libel  suit  against  the  publisher 


Therefore  is  it  Mr  Truman’s  have  disclosed  at  an  off-the-record  the  developments  of  the  next  few  of  the  C/iicago //e/g/ifs  (Ill.)  5/flr 
attitude  which  has  changed'^  conference  that  he  had  sum-  days  proved  that  a  virtual  cease-  Judge  Louis  P,  Harriss,  sitting  in 

If  so  what  has  brought  it  moned  Representative  Harold  fire  order  was  issued,  make  us  the  Superior  Court,  said: 
about?  ’  Knutson,  Republican,  of  Minne-  wonder  if  maybe  the  rest  of  the  “The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one 


Knutson,  Republican,  of  Minne-  wonder  if  maybe  the  rest  of  the 
sota,  to  the  White  House  and  that  story  wasn’t  true  also, 
the  latter,  a  member  of  the  House  ■ 


A  TIMELY  article  on  this  sub-  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  ad-  „  „  _ _ 

ject,  “President  Truman  and  the  mitted  that  he  did  ‘not  know  how  HoUllian  Nomos  r  COiB 


Press,”  appears  in  the  Fall  issue  to  balance  the  budget  and  cut 
of  Journalism  Quarterly.  It  is  taxes.’  Representative  Knutson  de- 


inder  if  maybe  the  rest  of  the  “The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
iry  wasn’t  true  also.  of  the  inalienable  rights  under  the 

■  Constitution.  When  the  press  « 

,  „  _  whatever  in  its 

Onman  Nomos  r  COiD  judgment  is  fair,  we  are  getting 
Los  Angeles — S  e  1  e  c  t  i  o  n  of  on  dangerous  grounds.” 


Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  handle  The  plaintiff  was  Silvio  E.  Pi*' 


written  by  James  E.  Pollard,  di-  nied  having  been  at  the  White  the  Hoffman  Radio  Corporation’s  centi,  former  Chicago  Heights 
rector  of  the  school  of  journalism  House  or  having  talked  with  Mr,  $1,000,000  plus  budget  for  next  police  magistrate  who  charged  he 
at  Ohio  State  University,  who  is  Truman  since  he  became  Presi-  year  is  announced  here.  was  libeled  in  a  campaign  article. 
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•omehow. . .  it  wouldn’t  be  Christmas  without  a  tree 


To  you— to  all  of  us  — the  tree  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas 
—  clean  and  fragrant  ...  jjayety  and  cheer  in  its  lights  and 
ornaments  .  .  .  loving  gifts  heaped  beneath  it. 


Observe  these  Safety  Rules 
for  a  Merry  Christmas 


nV/rrr  it  stands  .  .  .  there  is  yoiir  own  little  corner  of  happiness 
in  a  troubled  world.  What  it  stands  for  .  .  .  makes  you  deeply 
thankful  that  you  are  an  American  with  a  right  to  express  freely 
your  belief  in  a  way  of  life  that  seeks  peace  and  good  will 
for  all  mankind. 


DO  clrnosc  .1  >m;ill  trci-.  It’s  less  of  lire  li.i/ard. 
Keep  it  ;ov;iy  from  radiators,  heater,  fireplace.  I’se 
wiring  with  the  IM..  I.ahel.  Dispose  of  (;itr  wrap- 
pings  promptly  oiitildt'  tlie  house,  lake  tree  down 
when  needles  start  to  fall. 


fui.ird  this  ageless  symbol  of  Christmas  joy.  Protect  it  from 
thoughtless  or  careless  acts  that  would  change  it,  in  a  tragic 
instant,  into  a  flaming  inferno. 


DON'T  Use  cotton,  paper  or  other  flammable 
material  for  decorations.  Don’t  use  candles.  Don’t 
use  frayed  lit;ht  strings  or  worn  extension  cords. 
Don’t  overlo.id  circuits.  Don’t  leave  tree  lights 
burning  when  you  go  out.  Don’t  smoke  or  use 
matches  near  tree. 


A  rUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  SFONSOREO  >Y  THE  CAFITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSL'RANCE  COMFANIES.  THF.IR  AGENTS  AND  IROKBRS^ 
THROeCII  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  L'NDERB  RITERS.  SS  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  )S,  N.  V. 
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I<^’rq  up  Wfth  Golumbus ! 


Advertisers  are  always  interested  in  the  healthy  These  figures  are  nicely  abetted  by  others.  For 

growth  of  an  advertising  medium.  That’s  why  instance:  During  the  six-month  period  ending 

they’re  eyeing — and  buying — The  Columbus  September  30,  this  year,  The  Columbus 

CITIZEN  as  the  daily  newspaper  with  the  33*^^  CITIZEN  showed  a  daily  total  circulation  of 

City  Zone  circulation  increase  that  exceeds  93,182 — the  biggest  increase  in  years— and  the 

the  29%  population  increase  over  the  past  only  circulation  increase  made  by  any  Colum- 

ten  years.  bus  daily  for  the  same  period!* 

And  that  underscores  this  fact: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  both  evening  newspapers 
are  necessary  to  cover  growing  Columbus. 

The  CITIZEN,  plus  the  other  evening  paper,  gives 
advertisers  96.7%  coverage  of  Metropolitan 
Columbus.**  No  other  combination  of  two 
Columbus  papers  can  give  you  this  maximum 
coverage,  minimum  duplication  and  low  cost 
per  thousand  families  reached. 


'Ik  dkwbus  cito 

>  SCRIPPS ■ HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER . Kockr  Mtn.  Ntwt  EVANSVILLE . frtu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-Htrold  HOUSTON . Pmi 

MEMPHIS . Prtss-Scimitar  PORT  WORTH . P'tu 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commtrciol  Apptal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tr.Pvnt 

WASHINGTON . N«wi  EL  PASO . Herolo  ^oi< 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-TefesromSTheSun  COLUMBUS . CiTuen 

CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI . Post 

PinSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . PosI 


SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
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